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PREFACE.  113904,4 

When  the  Woman's  Department  of  the  Centennial  Commission  of  1896 
was  organized,  Mrs.  Gertrude  V.  R.  Wickham  was  appointed  Historian 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  who  little  dreamed  of  the  task  they  were 
setting  her.  Mrs.  Wickham  undertook  it  in  like  faith  and  ignorance  of 
its  magnitude,  but  when  she  began,  in  her  thorough  manner,  she  found 
that  what  few  records  had  been  kept  were  like  those  of  the  Old  Testament, 
restricted  to  the  male  line! 

And  these  were  sadly  broken  and  incomplete.  There  had  surely  been 
women  in  the  founding  of  the  new  town,  but  who  they  were,  what  their 
lives  had  been,  and  what  service  those  lives  had  rendered  to  the  community 
were  known  only  to  their  scattered  descendants  or  lost  in  forgetfulness. 
The  injustice  of  this  oblivion  to  the  brave  and  patient  pioneer  woman 
appealed  to  Mrs.  Wickham,  who  forthwith  began  data  for  a history  of  the 
mothers  of  Cleveland,  which  grew  in  time  into  the  present  book.  It  is 
not  likely  that  she  deliberately  consecrated  fifteen  years  of  her  life  to  the 
task,  years  full  of  arduous  work  accomplished  by  technical  skill  and  deli- 
cate tact  in  interviewing,  years  of  travel  on  foot  and  by  trolley  over  remote 
parts  of  the  city  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  task  also  meant  unending 
research  in  libraries  and  among  court  records,  three  months  of  special 
work  in  the  libraries  of  New  York  and  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  Not  the  least  of  the  task  was  the  writing  of  thousands 
of  letters. 

The  result  is  now  presented  in  the  form  of  a History  of  the  Pioneer 
Families  of  Cleveland,  a noble  growth  from  the  first  idea  of  a general 
Memorial  to  the  wives  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve.  The 
work  is  as  accurate  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  make  it,  and  is  written 
in  the  pleasant  conversational  style  of  one  who  loves  the  task.  It  is  not 
merely  the  record  of  the  events  of  each  life,  but  something  of  its  person- 
ality and  as  much  of  biography  as  could  be  found  and  used,  thus  giving 
to  the  descendants  a personal  memcir  that  is  rare  as  it  is  valuable. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  data  may  be  illustrated  by  a single  instance : 
David  Clark  was  a pioneer  of  1798.  He  died  on  Water  Street  in  1806, 
leaving  a widow,  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  latter  married 
into  the  Doan  family,  and  was  thus  easily  traced.  All  the  other  members 
of  the  Clark  family  disappeared  from  the  annals  of  Cleveland  village,  not 
a clue  being  left  to  tell  of  their  migration.  It  took  twelve  years  of  search 
to  find  them.  No  record  was  made  of  the  innumerable  journeys  to  sub- 
urban towns,  letters  written,  persons  interviewed  unsuccessfully.  That 
one  search  would  have  made  a story  of  itself,  but  the  patient  enthusiasm 
of  Mrs.  Wickham  finally  triumphed  in  the  unearthing  of  a slight  clue 
which  led  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  which  at  last  brought  the  family  his- 
tory to  light.  This  is  just  one  instance. 

There  are  no  favorites  in  the  history,  a fairness  that  is  valuable  to  the 
commonw^ealth  in  large  measure,  aside  from  the  personal  interest  of  the 
descendants,  for  it  happens  that  the  blacksmith  of  the  early  village,  whose 
story  is  as  faithfully  told  as  that  of  the  banker,  is  probably  the  ancestor 
of  the  most  prominent  families  of  the  present  day,  while  the  banker's 
descendants  may  now  be  found  in  humble  lines. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORK 


Covers  in  all  cases  where  it  was  possible  to  find  sufficient  data: 

The  parentage  of  the  pioneer, 

His  mother’s  maiden  name, 

His  birthplace  and  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Cleveland, 

His  age  at  the  time  of  arrival. 

His  business  and  where  situated. 

His  home,  street  and  number. 

Year  of  his  death  and  where  buried. 

Maiden  name  of  his  wife,  and  her  parentage, 

Her  age  when  married  and  when  and  where  married, 

Names  of  children  and  whom  they  married. 

All  data  has  been  verified  when  possible.  Much  has  been  gathered 
from  the  lips  of  very  old  people  who  passed  beyond  soon  after,  and  whose 
information  would  have  been  forever  lost  but  for  timely  effort.  Much 
more  space  than  is  usual  has  been  given  to  women,  while  the  gossipy 
affectionate  style  of  composition  reveals  that  the  whole  work  has  been  a 
labor  of  love  in  which  the  writer  has  known  and  communicated  with  these 
people  so  intimately  that  she  treats  them  all  as  friends. 

It  is  only  just  to  state  that  this  invaluable  work  was  made  possible  by 
the  dollar  subscriptions  of  the  members  of  the  Woman’s  Centennial  Com- 
mission of  1896.  Every  woman  who  was  a member  of  that  organization 
has  a corresponding  share  in  the  Pioneer  History. 

The  descendants  of  early  Clevelanders  are  scattered  from  Portland, 
Maine,  to  Portland,  Oregon,  where  no  records  of  their  ancestors  are  obtain- 
able, and  to  these  as  well  as  those  who  form  the  nucleus  of  the  great  city, 
the  value  of  this  book  will  increase  as  each  succeeding  year  that  carries 
them  farther  down  the  century  is  an  added  span  to  the  bridge  that  sepa- 
rates them  from  their  own  kindred  in  the  past. 

Cleveland,  1914. 


Elizabeth  H.  Neff. 
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SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Surviving  pioneers,  many  of  whom  since  have  passed  away. 

Descendants  of  early  settlers — who  are  scattered  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 

Inscriptions  on  monuments  and  headstones  in  Erie  Street,  Woodland, 
Lake  View,  East  Cleveland,  and  Harvard  Grove  Cemeteries. 

Annals  of  Early  Settlers’  Association. 

Early  marriages  in  Cuyahoga  County,  compiled  by  Mrs.  0.  J.  Hodge. 

Published,  family  genealogies. 

First  Cleveland  Directory,  published  1837 — through  courtesy  of 
Guardian  Savings  & Trust  Company. 

James  H.  Kennedy’s  History  of  Cleveland — constantly  referred  to  for 
pioneer  names  and  dates. 

Files  of  Cleveland  newspapers — beginning  with  the  “Advertiser,”  pub- 
lished in  1819. 

Records  of  land  transfers,  taxes  on  property,  etc.,  which  should  have 
been  a gold  mine  for  reference,  have  been  stored  for  over  half  a century 
in  a dark,  dirty  cellar  of  the  old  court  house  on  the  Public  Square — there- 
fore inaccessible. 
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THE  PIONEER  FAMILIES  OF  CLEVELAND. 


1796 

STILES 

When,  early  in  the  month  of  June,  1796,  a party  sent  out  by  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company  to  survey  the  Western  Reserve,  met  ’with 
disaster  in  their  open  boats  on  Lake  Ontario  and  were  cast  ashore  at 
Sodus  Bay,  there  were  two  women  sharing  in  all  the  stress  and  danger  of 
the  expedition. 

One  was  a bride  of  but  a few  months,  the  other  carried  a young  child. 
The  former,  bearing  the  fantastic  Biblical  name  of  “Talitha  Cumi,’'  was 
a Miss  Elderkin  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  when  in  the  previous  November  she 
had  married  Job  P.  Stiles. 

The  latter  was  Mrs.  Elijah  Gun. 

Neither  the  name  of  Job  P.  Stiles  nor  that  of  Elijah  Gun  appears  in  the 
official  list  of  surveyors  and  helpers  composing  the  party.  How  or  why 
they  were  included  in  it  can  only  be  conjectured.  A good-natured  assent 
to  the  appeal  of  the  two  men  to  be  allowed  in  the  party  with  their  families 
as  possible  settlers  may  explain  their  presence  there,  or,  possibly  a recog- 
nition of  the  valuable  service  the  women  might  render  in  the  commissary 
department  of  the  expedition  may  have  influenced  its  leader  in  the  matter. 

Job  Phelps  Stiles — born  in  Granville,  Mass.,  1769— was  the  son  of  Job 
and  Lydia  Phelps  Stiles,  of  two  well-known  New  England  families.  The 
first  American  ancestor  of  the  Stiles  was  Robert,  who  came  to  Rowley, 
Mass.,  from  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  with  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers.  The  tombstone 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Stiles  still  stands  in  the  Granville  Cemetery.  She  died  in 
1779,  aged  40  years. 

Mrs.  Talitha  Stiles  was  equally  well  born.  The  Elderkin  family  has 
furnished  to  the  American  commonwealth  many  of  the  name  who  were 
noted  for  their  statesmanship,  scholarship,  and  patriotism.  Mrs.  Stiles 
was  17  years  of  age  when  she  came  to  Cleveland. 

The  young  couple  were  well  educated  for  the  times.  Both  had  been 
school  teachers.  They  were  married  in  Vermont  or  removed  to  that  state 
soon  after  the  wedding,  and  lived  for  a time  in  a locality  from  which  came, 
a year  or  two  later,  several  of  the  earliest  Cleveland  settlers. 

They  were  present  at  that  first  and  memorable  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  on  the  Western  Reserve  soon  after  the  surveyors  had 
reached  its  north-eastern  limit — now  known  as  Conneaut,  0. 

Here  the  company  divided  its  forces,  part  remaining  to  define  the 
eastern  line  of  the  promised  land,  while  the  others  pushed  on  in  boats  to 
lay  out  its  north-western  one,  which,  at  that  time,  began  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuyahoga — the  Indian  claims  beyond  that  point  not  having  been 
settled.  This  part  of  the  expedition  was  considered  of  more  importance, 
and  it  included  Moses  Cleaveland,  its  leader  and  the  most  skillful  of  its 
surveyors. 

With  them  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stiles — ^the  Guns  remaining  in  Conneaut. 
A cabin  was  erected  for  the  former  on  lot  53,  north-east  corner  of 
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1796 


STILES 


Superior  and  Bank  streets.  This  lot  contained  two  acres  of  land  and 
extended  from  Superior  to  what  is  now  St.  Clair  Street.  The  cabin,  if  yet 
standing,  would  be  on  Bank  Street,  near  Frankfort.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  there  were  no  streets  then,  except  on  paper,  and 
their  limits  only  defined  by  an  occasional  stake  left  by  the  surveyors. 
Here,  in  the  following  February,  was  born  a little  son  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stiles.  Squaws  belonging  to  a tribe  of  Seneca  Indians  encamped  on  the 
river  south  of  the  present  central  viaduct  attended  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  mother  and  child. 

The  Stiles  family,  in  common  with  every  other  transient  or  permanent 
settler  in  Cleveland,  suffered  from  the  malaria  that  existed  in  all  the  lower 
portions  of  the  hamlet.  Marsh  lands  and  stagnant  water  bred  swarms  of 
mosquitoes  that,  through  lack  of  proper  precautions,  inoculated  the  inhab- 
itants with  their  deadly  poison.  Fever  and  ague,  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever,  and  many  other  like  ailments  yearly  decimated  the  ranks  of  the 
young  and  old  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  insects.  Children  especially 
suffered  from  disease  and,  in  many  cases,  a whole  family  of  little  ones 
would  be  swept  away  by  some  form  of  malaria  then  prevalent. 

The  Stiles  family  moved  their  few  household  effects  to  the  heights 
south-east  of  the  city  and  settled  upon  the  100-acre  tract  of  land  situated 
on  what  is  now  known  as  the  south-west  corner  of  Woodhill  Road  and 
Union  Street.  Here  they  remained  for  a time,  but  for  how  long  a period 
cannot  be  determined.  Authorities  conflict  in  statements  regarding  it. 
Probably  not  long  before  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stiles  returned  to 
Vermont  by  way  of  Canada.  What  conduced  to  this  seemingly  backward 
movement  of  their  fortunes  has  never  been  explained.  They  may  not  have 
succeeded  in  attempts  to  farm  the  land,  or  Mrs.  Stiles  may  have  succumbed 
to  homesickness  and  a longing  for  her  parents  and  friends. 

The  long,  weary  journey  back  to  Vermont  must  have  been  filled  with 
regret  and  discouragement.  The  return  to  the  eastern  state  did  not  prove 
fortunate  in  a material  way,  for  the  family  never  acquired  much  means. 

It  frequently  has  been  stated  as  an  historical  fact  that  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company  made  a valuable  gift  of  land  to  Mrs.  Stiles  as  the  first 
woman  settler  of  Cleveland.  That  such  a promise  was  made  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  The  land — as  itemized — consisted  of  the  two-acre  town  lot  on 
Superior  Street,  upon  which  the  family  first  settled,  a ten-acre  lot.  No. 
133,  on  St.  Clair  Street,  extending  back  to  the  lake — a line  drawn  north- 
ward from  E.  18th  Street  would  pass  through  this  property — and  a 100- 
acre  lot.  No.  448 — situated  on  Woodhill  Road  corner  of  Union  Street.  The 
depth  of  the  latter  extended  south  half-way  to  Harvard  Street,  and  its 
width  now  includes  wholly,  or  partially,  the  great  Newburgh  Rolling 
Mills. 

But  the  promise  of  this  property  was  never  fulfilled.  The  Connecticut 
Land  Company  furnished  no  deed  of  it  to  Mrs.  Stiles.  In  1841,  John  Ives 
and  John  Wilde — residence  unknown — called  upon  her  where  she  was  liv- 
ing in  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  secured  a quit  deed  of  the  three  parcels  of  Cleve- 
land land.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  equivalent  for  them  was  sheep  and 
cattle.  However,  Messrs.  Ives  and  Wilde  were  unable  to  take  possession. 
The  Connecticut  Land  Company  had  previously  conveyed  the  property  to 
other  persons  than  the  Stiles. 
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Job  Stiles  died  in  Branford,  Vt.,  in  1849,  aged  80  years.  His  wife, 
Talitha  Elderkin  Stiles,  outlived  him  10  years.  Their  Cleveland-born  son 
— Charles  Pheles  Stiles — married  Laura  Irish,  widow  of  Mr.  Wetmore, 
raised  a family  of  children  and  removed  to  Beaver,  Iroquois  Co.,  Illinois, 
where  he  died  in  1882,  aged  85  years. 

His  youngest  son,  the  only  male  descendant  of  Job  Stiles — born  1839 — 
is  a widower  with  two  daughters.  With  his  death  the  name  of  this  branch 
of  the  Stiles  family  will  cease. 
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JOB  STILES  CABIN 


SUPERIOR  STREET 


FIRST  CHILD  BORN  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  snow  was  falling  lightly  upon  Cuyahoga's  ice-locked  river.  The 
small  trees  and  undergrowth  covering  its  eastern  bank  were  bending  under 
the  weight  of  that  already  fallen.  Stretching  away  on  the  western  side 
the  white  level  of  expanse  was  broken,  here  and  there,  by  shriveled  stalks 
or  cattail  plumes  indicating  the  swamp  beneath. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  a gray  light  yet  outlined  the  river, 
but  far  out  on  the  frozen  shores  of  the  lake  Erie,  the  ragged  hummocks  of 
ice  were  growing  dim,  while  the  narrow  zigzag  trail  that  led  up  the  steep 
bank  was  lost  in  a dense  forest  into  which  premature  night  had  fallen. 

A few  minutes'  walk  in  it  from  the  river  stood  a small  cabin  built  of 
rough-hewn  logs,  so  overshadowed  by  the  great  trees  pressing  in  upon  it 
that  they  seemed  a menace — as  if  Nature  would  gladly  crush  out  this  in- 
trusion upon  its  primeval  solitude.  The  narrow,  crude  door  of  the  hut 
swung  on  leathern  hinges,  and  the  one  other  opening  on  a line  with  it  and 
intended  for  a window  was  covered  with  greased  paper,  thus  made  trans- 
parent and  rainproof,  but  through  which  daylight  entered  only  when  the 
sun  hung  high  and  skies  were  unclouded. 
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STILES 

But  the  one-roomed  interior  needed  no  other  light  than  that  from  the 
fireplace  of  mud  and  stone,  which  filled  one  end  of  its  entire  width,  and  in 
which  big  chunks  of  wood,  backed  by  a flaming  log,  were  brightly  burning. 

A bedstead  of  saplings,  nailed  crosswise  and  close  together,  supported 
by  four  posts,  still  covered  with  bark,  stood  in  a corner  near  the  window. 
A wide,  smooth-hewed  slab  of  wood  resting  upon  rough  logs  served  as  a 
table,  upon  which  stood  the  few  pieces  of  crockery  the  household  contained. 
A log  stretching  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  room  was  used  as  a settle, 
while  a low  slab,  fashioned  like  the  table  and  capable  of  seating  three 
people,  stood  before  the  fire.  A rude  ladder  of  sticks  fastened  to  the  wall 
led  to  a small  opening  overhead  leading  to  a loft,  in  which  no  adult  evi- 
dently could  stand  upright. 

Down  this  ladder,  with  much  stooping  and  wriggling,  backed  a young 
man,  who  then  walked  to  the  fire  with  a pretence  of  poking  and  replenish- 
ing it,  meanwhile  stealing  embarrassed  glances  at  a very  young  woman, 
who  was  either  lying  upon  the  bed  or  getting  up  and  moving  restlessly 
about  the  room. 

Frequently  she  sighed,  occasionally  moaned  softly,  and  every  few  min- 
utes opened  the  door  and  peered  anxiously  out  into  the  gloom  beyond. 
Once  she  gave  a quick  gasp,  as  if  stricken  with  mortal  pain,  and,  sinking 
down  upon  the  settle,  turned  frightened,  beseeching  eyes  upon  the  other 
occupant  of  the  cabin. 

‘T  don’t  see  why  Job  stays  so  long — seems  as  if  I couldn’t  wait  another 
minute  for  him.  You  better  go  to  meet  him,  Joe,^  and  hurry  him  up.” 

“Yes,  I will  so,  Talitha.  But  you  know  Indians  are  slow  as  molasses. 
It’s  hard  to  get  one  started.  They  seem  to  need  so  much  time  to  turn  things 
over  in  their  minds.  I wouldn’t  worry  if  I were  you.  The  Senecas  are  still 
down  under  the  hill  by  the  river,  for  I was  there  only  yesterday,  and  Au 
Gee’s  squaw  signed  to  ask  me  how  you  were,  real  kind.  But  I’ll  go  and  see 
if  there’s  anything  hindering.” 

And  taking  a coonskin  cap  and  a tippet  from  a peg  in  the  wall,  he 
hastened  out.  The  young  woman,  as  if  unwilling  to  remain  alone  in  the 
cabin,  put  a shawl  about  her  shoulders,  and  following  him  to  the  door, 
stood  leaning  against  the  casing  and  looking  up  into  the  tall  trees,  where 
daylight  faintly  lingered,  outlining  their  topmost  branches,  where  glistened 
bunches  of  dead  leaves  encrusted  in  snow. 

“Oh,  Mother,  Mother!”  she  exclaimed  aloud,  voicing  the  longing  that 
had  possessed  her  for  hours,  “I  want  you,  I need  you,  I am  so  alone.” 

As  she  gazed  upward,  her  tremulous  speech  breaking  in  upon  the  utter 
stillness  of  the  forest,  the  tree  trunks  receded.  Suddenly  a band  of  close- 
set  lights  brilliant  beyond  imagination  and  higher  than  the  tallest  trees 
hung  suspended  in  the  darkness.  Soon  similar  ones  sprang  out  beneath 
them,  rows  above  rows  of  lights  dazzling,  innumerable,  rose  from  the 
ground  to  the  dizzy  heights  that  crowned  the  whole.^ 

With  their  appearance  came  strange  sounds,  unlike  anything  she  had 
ever  heard,  rending  the  air,  a continuous  roar  mingled  with  noises  like 
clashings  of  steel  upon  steel.^  Looking  down  at  her  feet,  behold,  a wide 


^ Joseph  Langdon. 

^ The  Eockefeller  Building. 
^ A trolley  car. 
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stone  walk  covered  the  leaves  of  the  forest  before  her  door,  and  beyond  it  a 
paved  street,  along  which  swiftly  moved  a horseless  vehicle  ablaze  with 
light.^  A little  way  to  the  left,  it  turned  at  right  angles  and  eastward,  and 
joined  a procession  of  like  vehicles  passing  and  repassing  in  endless  pro- 
cession. 

The  other  street^  upon  which  it  turned,  and  of  which  the  cabin  fur- 
nished but  a glimpse,  was  also  bordered  with  tall  buildings  that  would 
have  seemed  of  wonderful  proportions,  but  for  the  tremendous  structure 
— a veritable  tower  of  Babel — across  the  way. 

And  as  Talitha  Stiles  gazed  spellbound,  forgetting  time,  space,  and 
even  her  dire  forebodings,  a voice  whispered  in  her  ear, 

'The  little  child  you  are  soon  to  enclose  in  your  arms  will  lead  the  list 
of  thousands  of  the  Cleveland  born  who  will  make  reality  what  is  to  you 
now  but  a dream.’’ 

And  then,  above  the  roar  of  traffic  and  commerce,  sounded  the  far- 
away bay  of  a wolf,  and  nearer  the  guttural  voices  of  an  aboriginal  tongue. 
Suddenly  all  other  sounds  ceased.  The  lights  went  out,  the  great  building 
opposite  broke  up  into  innumerable  tree  trunks,  and  through  the  dusk 
appeared  Job  Stiles,  her  husband,  followed  by  two  squaws;  one  with  white 
locks  and  wise  old  eyes,  bearing  in  her  arms  bunches  of  herbs,  the  other 
younger  and  spryer,  carrying  a warm  blanket  made  of  furs. 

Talitha  turned  slowly  back  into  the  cabin.  Had  she  fallen  asleep,  while 
leaning  against  the  doorjamb?  Or  was  it  a heavenly  vision  that  had  come 
to  comfort  her  ? For  surely  in  no  earthly  land  could  such  things  be ! 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  January  23,  1797,  the  stork 
that  had  been  hovering  for  hours  over  the  little  log  cabin,  spread  its  wings 
for  flight,  leaving  within  a boy  babe,  the  first  child  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  Phelps  Stiles. 
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One  of  the  employees  of  both  the  first  and  second  surveying  parties 
that  laid  out  the  streets  of  Cleveland  was  a young  man  named  Joseph 
Landon.  He  was  given  the  choice  of  a town  lot  to  purchase,  and  selected 
No.  77  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street,  directly  opposite  that  occupied 
by  the  Stiles.  He  remained  in  Cleveland  some  time  after  the  surveyors 
had  left,  which  was  October  18,  1796.  When  he  also  returned  East  is 
doubtful.  One  authority  states  that  it  was  in  the  month  of  February ; an- 
other that  it  was  at  an  earlier  date.  While  remaining  here,  he  lived  with  the 
Stiles  in  their  log  cabin.  In  the  spring  of  1797,  he  returned  to  Cleveland 
with  the  surveyors  and  with  the  help  of  Stephen  Gilbert — who  became  a 
permanent  settler — he  cleared  his  lot  and  planted  it  to  wheat.  This  is  the 
last  mention  made  in  any  Cleveland  records  of  Joseph  Landon. 


^ Bank  Street. 
^ Superior. 
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THE  SECOND  FAMILY  TO  ARRIVE  IN  CLEVELAND 

The  most  careful  research  has  failed  to  throw  authentic  light  upon  the 
answer  to  this  question. 

(1)  It  is  claimed  that  Lorenzo  Carter  and  his  family  were  the  earliest 
on  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  1797,  but  no  proof  of  this  has  been  fur- 
nished. 

(2)  The  Hawley  descendants  say  that  the  Carters  were  accompanied 
by  Ezekial  Hawley,  his  wife,  and  child. 

(3)  Furthermore,  the  second  surveying  party  of  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  on  their  way  to  Cleveland,  reached  Conneaut,  Ohio,  May 
26,  1797.  Elijah  Gun  and  his  wife  had  been  left  there  the  previous  fall 
in  charge  of  the  company's  stores. 

“We  found  that  Gun  and  his  wife  had  gone  on  to  Cleveland,"  is  the 
testimony  of  one  of  the  surveyors  who  kept  a journal  of  the  expedition. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Carters  and  Hawleys  took  the  journey  from 
Vermont  together.  Mrs.  Carter  had  three  small  children  when  she  started, 
and,  while  wintering  in  Canada,  another  child  was  born,  December  13, 
1796;  namely,  Henry  Carter,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Cuyahoga  River 
ten  years  later.  Because  of  the  domestic  situation  in  the  Carter  family, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Mrs.  Carter  started  on  such  a long  and  eventful  trip 
into  the  wilderness  unaccompanied  by  some  one  of  her  own  sex.  Mrs. 
Ezekial  Hawley  was  her  sister-in-law,  and  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
rest  upon  the  word  of  the  Hawley  family — ^that  they  all  came  on  together. 

No  record  has  been  left  of  the  journey  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland, 
whether  it  was  made  by  water  or  land.  If  by  the  former  route,  they  nat- 
urally would  hug  the  shore  all  the  way,  beaching  their  boat  at  night-fall, 
and  camping  out  until  morning.  As  Conneaut  was  a station  of  the  Con- 
necticut Land  Company  and  occupied  by  a family,  the  pioneer  party  would 
scarcely  go  by  the  spot  without  stopping. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  trip  was  by  land,  the  party  would  pass 
through  Conneaut.  In  either  event,  unless  the  Guns  already  had  started 
for  Cleveland,  the  three  families  would  meet  there  in  April  or  early  May. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  the  Carters,  Hawleys,  and  Guns 
all  came  on  together  from  Conneaut,  and  were  established  here  by  the 
time  the  second  surveying  party  reached  Cleveland. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  accurate  data  concerning  the  earliest 
events  in  the  history  of  Cleveland  has  not  been  preserved.  No  authorita- 
tive statements  can  be  made  regarding  many  things  that  would  be  of 
great  interest  and  value  in  any  history  of  the  city.  There  remains,  there- 
fore, no  recourse  but  to  compare  traditions  handed  down  in  pioneer  fami- 
lies with  the  meager  historical  facts  available,  and  accept  that  which  seems 
most  probable. 
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As  stated  previously,  Elijah  Gun  and  his  wife,  accompanied  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  from  some  point  in  the  East  to 
Conneaut,  Ohio.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  surveyors,  and  Mrs.  Gun 
cooked  for  the  party. 

When  the  surveyors  left  Conneaut  late  in  October,  1796,  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  East,  the  Guns  were  left  in  charge  of  the  storehouse — dubbed 
“Castle  Stow” — a large,  low  structure  of  unhewn  logs,  and  thatched  with 
wild  grasses  and  sod. 

This  spot  was  on  the  north-easterly  boundary  of  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  following  May  the  Guns  left — a month  before  the  surveyors'  return 
— and  proceeded  to  Cleveland,  whether  by  boat  or  on  foot,  no  record  can 
be  found.  They  occupied  the  company's  cabin  on  the  river  bank  north  of 
Superior  Street,  then  built  one  of  their  own  on  River  Street.  The  preva- 
lence of  malaria  and  mosquitoes  drove  them  finally  to  a farm  out  on  Broad- 
way, afterward  called  the  “Rhodes  Farm.'' 

The  family  consisted  of  Mr.  Elijah  Gun,  his  wife,  Anna  Sartwell  Gun, 
and  at  least  four  children,  perhaps  six.  No  mention  of  these  children  in 
connection  with  their  sojourn  in  Conneaut  or  arrival  here  is  made  in  any 
history  of  the  city,  but,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  daughters  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  she  was  not  the  oldest  child. 

Elijah  Gun  seems  to  have  been  a valuable  citizen  while  in  Cleveland,  for 
we  find  his  name  among  those  serving  the  community  by  holding  small  and 
unremunerative  offices. 

He  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1759,  and  died  in  Defiance,  0.,  at  the 
age  of  96.  One  or  more  of  his  sons  were  living  there,  at  the  time,  and  he 
had  been  making  his  home  with  him  for  several  years.  Whether  Mrs. 
Gun  also  died  there  cannot  be  learned,  nor  the  date  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Anna  Sartwell  Gun,  wife  of  Christopher  Gun,  was  given  100 
acres  of  land  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  as  a recognition  of  her 
services  rendered  it.  It  was  valued  at  $150.  The  deed  was  recorded  in 
1803,  as 

“100  acre  lot  number  457.” 

In  1804,  she  sold  50  acres  of  it  to  George  Kilbourne,  and  in  1805,  the  other 
half  to  Samuel  Huntington.  See  map  on  page  . . 

During  her  residence  in  Cleveland  and  Newburgh,  she  was  best  known 
as  a competent  nurse,  who  went  in  and  out  of  fever-stricken  homes,  min- 
istering to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  dying,  attending  to  the  dire  necessity 
of  young  mothers  and  their  little  ones,  or  relieving  the  bereaved  of  the  last 
sad  offices  of  their  dead.  And  all  of  this  freely  bestowed  without  money 
and  without  price. 

Mrs.  Gun  had  a large  family  of  her  own,  and  many  household  duties 
while  thus  holding  herself  in  readiness,  by  day  or  night,  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  duty  or  mercy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  good  woman  had  a far  easier  life  in  her 
declining  years  than  was  accorded  her  in  her  younger  days.  She  was  38 
years  old  when  she  came  to  Cleveland. 
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The  children  of  Elijah  and  Anna  Sartwell  Gun: 


Christopher  Gun,  m.  Ruth  Hickox, 
daughter  of  Abram  Hickox. 
Charles  Gun,  m.  Betsey  Mattocks. 
Philena  Gun,  m.  Capt.  Allen  Gay- 
lord. 


Horace  Gun,  m.  Anna  Pritchard. 
Elijah  Gun,  Jr,,  m.  Elenor  Grant. 
Minerva  Gun,  m.  Mr.  Hull,  and  died 
of  consumption  at  the  age  of  21 
years. 


Christopher  Gun  lived  near  the  foot  of  Superior  Street,  and  ran  the 
ferry  between  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  river.  Residents  of  the  hamlet 
facetiously  dubbed  him  Christopher  Pistol,  then  docked  the  name  to 
“Pistol” — one  that  clung  to  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  lived  on  a farm 
in  Nottingham  for  some  years,  and  afterward  removed  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

At  least  three  children  were  born  to  Christopher  and  Ruth  Hickox 
Gun.  They  were  Orsena,  Hannah,  and  Solon  Gun.  Probably  there  were 
others. 

Charles  Gun,  who  married  Betsey  Mattox,  removed  to  Maumee,  0. 
His  death  occurred  only  three  weeks  after  that  of  his  wife. 

Their  children,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  were  Lucien,  Elliott,  Edward, 
and  Minerva  Gun. 

Christopher  and  Charles  Gun  were  twins.  After  Charles  died  at  his 
home  in  Maumee,  Christopher  visited  his  late  brother’s  children  in  that 
town,  and  so  closely  did  he  resembel  his  twin  brother  that  the  Indians  in 
that  locality  fled  at  his  approach,  thinking  it  was  the  ghost  of  Charles 
Gun.  ^ 

Horace  Gun,  who  married  Anna  Pritchard,  daughter  of  Jared  and 
Anna  Baird  Pritchard,  lived  in  Cleveland  the  most  of  his  life.  He  moved 
to  a farm  in  Brunswick,  0.,  for  a time,  but  returned  and  died  here.  His 
children  were : 


Mary  Gun,  m.  Samuel  Snover  Arm- 
strong. 

Sarah  Anna  Gun,  b.  1820;  m.  Ste- 
phen Francis ; 2nd,  Samuel  Arm- 
strong, widower  of  her  sister, 
Mary. 

Minerva  Gun,  d.  of  consumption,  un- 
married. 


Sophia  Gun,  m.  John  Allen.  They 
moved  to  Kansas. 

Elijah  Gun,  m.  Laura  Wiesner.  She 
d.  in  1886. 

Lucinda  Gun,  m.  Andrew  Stubbs. 
Moved  to  Illinois. 

Almon  Gun,  m.  Catherine  Cummins. 
He  d.  as  a soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 


Mrs.  Gun  was  never  a strong  woman;  at  last  she  succumbed  to  her 
large  family  and  many  cares,  dying  in  1843. 

Horace  Gun  married,  secondly,  Mrs.  Jane  Germain  Draper. 

Elijah  Gun,  Jr.,  and  Elenor  Grant  Gun  lived  in  Maumee,  Ohio. 

They  had  at  least  four  children- — Catherine,  Lucretia,  Henry,  and  Julia 
Gun. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  Gun  descendants  that  after  the  death  of 
Elenor  Grant  Gun,  Elijah  Gun,  Jr.,  married  Mrs.  Dorcas  Hickox  Watter- 
man,  widow  of  Eleazur  Watterman;  but  members  of  the  Hickox  family 
think  this  to  be  a mistake. 

The  Gun  family  records  remaining  in  Cleveland  are  very  incomplete, 
and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  above  data — a partial  one — ^was 
secured. 
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Major  Lorenzo  Carter  has  justly  been  called 

THE  PIONEER  OF  THE  PIONEERS, 

for  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the  earliest  settlers  would  have  survived  the 
periods  of  great  deprivation  they  experienced  but  for  Major  Carter. 

He  was  their  leader  and  protector.  His  courage  sustained  and  forti- 
fied them  in  days  of  trial  and  danger.  The  skillful  use  of  his  rifle  often 
saved  them  from  starvation  or  from  the  terrors  of  wild  beasts.  His 
sturdy  presence  held  in  check  any  hostile  demonstration  of  the  Indians. 
Moreover,  his  continued  residence  in  the  hamlet — seventeen  years  in  all — 
encouraged  later  settlers  in  remaining  and  living  down  the  malaria  that 
had  driven  the  Stiles,  Guns,  Hawleys,  Kingsburys  and  Edwards  to  the 
heights  now  outlined  by  Woodhill  Road. 

He  must  have  been  a striking  figure  even  in  those  days  of  picturesque, 
half-Indian  attire ; six  feet  in  height,  erect,  with  black  hair  that  hung  in 
length  to  his  shoulders;  and  with  an  alert,  resolute  bearing  that  betok- 
ened the  born  leader. 

We  learn  that  he  was  honest  and  generous,  as  well  as  brave  and  capa- 
ble. It  was  a common  saying  that  “Major  Carter  was  all  the  law  Cleve- 
land had.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  hospitable  to  the 
stranger,  would  put  himself  to  great  inconvenience  to  oblige  a neighbor, 
and  was  always  at  the  service  of  an  individual  or  the  public  when  a wrong 
had  been  perpetrated.” 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  history  of  the  Cleveland  pioneers  to  dwell 
upon  their  American  ancestry.  But,  as  Lorenzo  Carter  was  so  unique  a 
personage  and  filled  for  so  many  years  so  prominent  a place  in  the  hamlet, 
it  seems  proper  to  touch  lightly  upon  his  forebears,  in  order  to  explain  him 
— ^to  account  for  his  intelligence  and  unusual  traits  of  character. 

(1)  Rev.  Thomas  Carter  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  England,  and 
there  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  He  came  to  America  in  1635,  and  seven 
years  later  was  ordained  at  Woburn,  Mass.  He  became  minister  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  town,  and  continued  so  for  forty-two  years. 

(2)  Thomas  Carter,  Jr.,  cultivated  a large  farm  near  Woburn,  but 
resided  in  the  old  homestead,  built  in  1642,  a part  of  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. He  married  Margery,  daughter  of  Francis  Whittemore. 

(3)  Thomas  Carter  3rd,  born  in  Woburn,  removed  to  Litchfield, 
Conn.  His  wife  was  Sarah  Gilbert,  a descendant  of  Jonathan  Gilbert, 
Hugh  Welles,  James  Rodgers,  and  other  early  lights  of  Colonial  days. 
Evidently  he  was  a man  of  considerable  property,  as  he  deeded  a generous 
amount  of  land  to  each  of  his  six  sons.  These  sons  all  served  their  coun- 
try in  the  struggle  for  American  independence. 

(4)  Lieut.  Eleazer  Carter  enlisted  in  the  Continental  Army.  His 
company  was  disbanded  temporarily,  and  he  returned  home,  to  die  of 
small-pox,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  leaving  a widow  and  six  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom — Lorenzo  Carter — was  but  eleven  years  of  age. 

Elizabeth  Buell  Carter,  wife  of  Eleazer,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Ensign  William  Buell,  of  Windham  County,  Conn.,  and  a descendant  of  the 
Griswolds,  of  Winsor,  and  the  Collins,  of  Hartford.  An  educated  woman, 
well-fitted  for  the  years  of  trial  and  struggle  that  lay  before  her,  she  was 
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capable  of  instructing  her  children  when  other  opportunities  of  education 
failed  them. 

Warren — the  small  village  of  Litchfield  County,  in  which  they  lived — 
possessed  an  unusual  library  for  that  day,  and  her  children  were  taught  to 
use  it  freely.  The  list  of  books  drawn  by  Lorenzo  from  that  library,  and 
later  from  one  in  Cleveland,  witness  to  his  good  taste  in  literature  and 
frequent  indulgence  in  it. 

About  1783 — the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War — Mrs.  Carter  mar- 
ried, secondly.  Major  Benjamin  Ackley,  who  took  her  and  her.  children, 
together  with  some  of  his  own,  by  a former  marriage,  to  Castleton,  Vt., 
where  her  brother.  Major  Ephraim  Buell,  had  recently  settled. 

At  least  three  more  children  were  born  to  her,  all  of  whom  lived  to  be 
very  aged.  They  were  John  A.,  Eleazer,  and  Orange  Ackley.  The  former 
was  once  well  known  in  Cleveland,  as  was  his  son,  John  M.  Ackley,  late  of 
Brewton,  Ala.,  to  whose  courtesy  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  valu- 
able data  concerning  the  family. 

In  1789  Lorenzo  Carter  married  Rebecca  Fuller,  and  settled  down  on 
a small  farm  in  Castleton.  But  not  for  long.  He  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  circumscribed  life  of  a poor  farmer,  his  imagination  became 
fired  by  glowing  descriptions  of  “New  Connecticut,”  and  in  company  with 
another  man  he  came  West,  either  in  the  fall  of  1795,  or  very  early  the 
following  year,  to  investigate  for  himself  the  future  site  of  Cleveland. 

He  returned  to  Vermont,  and  in  the  late  fall  of  1796,  in  company  with 
Ezekiel  Hawley,  Lucy  Carter  Hawley,  his  wife — who  was  Lorenzo's  sister 
— and  their  young  child,  the  Carters  started  for  their  new  home  in  the 
wilderness. 

They  had  three  children  at  that  time,  Alonzo,  Laura,  and  Rebecca,  aged 
respectively  six,  four  and  two  years.  When  the  party  reached  the  little 
hamlet  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  it  seemed  expedient  not  to  proceed  any  farther 
on  the  journey  that  season.  There  were  no  accommodations  for  the  two 
families  there.  Buffalo  was  simply  a store-house  and  a log-hut  or  two,  so 
the  party  crossed  over  to  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  where, 
at  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution,  thirteen  years  previous,  a settle- 
ment had  been  made  by  Tory  refugees,  chief  of  whom  was  John  Clement, 
formerly  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — one  of  Butler's  rangers  in  the  dreadful 
warfare  carried  on  by  Tories  against  the  patriots  of  the  Mohawk  Valley 
during  the  struggle  of  the  American  Revolution. 

December  13,  another  child  was  born  to  the  Carters — little  Henry,  who 
ten  years  later  was  drowned  in  Cuyahoga  River.  Mrs.  Carter  engaged  a 
young  Canadian  girl  to  assist  her  in  the  care  of  the  babe,  by  the  name  of 
Chloe  Inches,  who  had  an  admirer  in  William  Clement,  a son  of  John 
Clement,  the  ranger. 

She  accompanied  the  family  to  Cleveland,  but  two  months  afterward 
was  followed  and  claimed  by  her  lover,  and  they  were  married  the  follow- 
ing July.  A full  account  of  this  wedding  will  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
this  volume. 

At  what  date  the  Carters  and  Hawleys  resumed  their  journey  is  not 
ascertained,  but  they  reached  here  in  May,  1797.  As  there  were  young 
children  in  the  party,  including  a babe  five  months  old,  and  as  the  weather 
in  this  latitude  is  often  at  freezing  point  in  the  early  part  of  April,  it  is 
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probable  they  delayed  starting  until  later  in  the  month,  which  would  bring 
them  to  their  destination  after  the  middle  of  May. 

Mr.  Carter  bought  lot  199,  which  was  on  the  river  bank  west  of  Water 
Street,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  St.  Clair  Street.  It  contained  nearly  two 
acres,  and  cost  $47.50.  The  contract  with  and  description  of  it  from  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company  is  still  preserved. 

Upon  this  lot  he  built  a large  log-house,  containing  two  rooms,  with 
rough  puncheon  floors.  They  must  have  been  furnished  in  the  most  primi- 
tive fashion,  as  the  only  household  effects  that  could  be  transported  from  the 
East  at  that  early  day  were  bedding  and  the  simplest  cooking  utensils. 
One  iron  kettle  and  a skillet  often  served  for  half  a dozen  purposes  in 
preparing  a meal,  and  frequently  only  part  of  a family  could  eat  at  a time 
for  want  of  sufficient  dishes. 

This  first  log-house,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  close  to  the  river,  was  the 
center  of  many  pioneer  activities.  It  was  a dwelling,  Indian  trading-post, 
store,  and  headquarters  for  all  the  settlement.  Here,  in  1801,  was  cele- 
brated the  Fourth  of  July,  ending  in  a dance,  participated  in  by  about  a 
dozen  women  and  fifteen  men.  The  only  refreshment  served,  it  is  said, 
was  whiskey  and  water,  sweetened  with  maple  sugar.  But  as  the  report 
of  this  social  affair  was  written  by  a man,  it  may  have  been  biased  by  his 
own  taste  in  the  matter  of  refreshments — the  hot  drink  probably  remem- 
bered, the  food  that  appealed  to  the  women  forgotten. 

Timothy  Doan's  eldest  daughter,  Nancy,  aged  fifteen,  was  one  of  the 
party.  She  had  arrived  the  previous  April  with  her  parents,  and  was 
visiting  her  uncle  Nathaniel  at  Doan‘s  Corners.  She  was  escorted  by  a 
young  man  living  transiently  in  Newburgh,  named  Bryant.  He  wore  a 
gingham  suit,  and  his  hair — queued — was  tied  with  a yard  and  a half 
of  black  ribbon.  It  had  previously  been  greased  and  sprinkled  with  flour 
as  thick  as  it  would  stick.  He  wore  a wool  hat  and  heavy  shoes.  By 
means  of  the  latter  he  hoped  to  make  a fine  clatter  in  his  '‘pigeon  wings" 
while  dancing  the  Fisher's  Hornpipe  or  “Hie  Betty  Martin." 

Doan's  Corners  was  four  miles  east  from  the  Carter  home,  and  two 
miles  or  more  north  of  Newburgh,  and  Bryant  went  for  Nancy  on  an  old 
horse  along  the  road  now  known  as  Woodhill  Road.  “He  alighted  by  a 
stump  near  the  Doan  cabin,  and  Nancy  mounted  the  stump,  spread  her 
under-petticoat  over  old  Tib's  back,  secured  her  calico  dress  from  the  mud- 
splashes  sure  to  assail  it,  and  mounted  behind  him."  It  is  reported  that 
they  had  a good  time. 

In  1801  Mr.  Carter  added  to  his  possessions  by  acquiring  more  city 
property.  The  deed  and  description  of  it  is  still  retained  in  the  family. 
It  began  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Water  (W.  9th)  and  Superior  streets, 
and  embraced  all  the  lots  between  that  point  and  lot  199 — the  one  he  was 
occupying. 

Upon  the  corner  he  built  a large  frame-house — the  first  one  in  the 
settlement — which,  when  nearly  finished,  was  set  on  fire  by  children 
playing  with  the  dry  shavings  left  on  the  floors.  It  must  have  been  a 
serious  loss  to  the  family,  as  well  as  a great  disappointment.  However, 
another  one  was  soon  erected,  but  this  time  of  hewn  logs. 

There  is  some  dispute  regarding  the  exact  year  in  which  this  last 
house  was  finished,  but  the  oldest  son  of  the  family  was  thirteen  years  of 
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age  at  the  time,  and  his  testimony  should  have  due  weight.  He  says  it 
was  in  1803.  The  house  consisted  of  a large  living  room,  kitchen  and 
two  bedrooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  several  small  rooms  in  the  half-story 
above. 

A large  chimney  stood  in  the  center  of  this  primitive  structure,  in 
which  were  two  fire-places.  The  one  in  the  kitchen  had  an  iron  crane, 
upon  which  Mrs.  Carter  hung  venison,  wild  turkey  or  other  meats  to 
roast,  while  the  few  vegetables  obtainable  were  cooked  either  in  the  hot 
ashes  or  in  iron  pots  and  skillets  set  close  to  the  fire  and  requiring  con- 
tinual turning  to  secure  an  even  heat  within.  The  baking-oven  was  built 
in  the  chimney. 

The  oldest  daughter  of  the  family — Mrs.  Laura  Miles  Strong — stated 
that  the  furniture  in  this  log-cabin  was  all  made  by  a Cleveland  carpenter 
out  of  lumber  brought  from  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  fully  in  sympathy  with  her  husband  in  all  his  plans 
for  the  future.  There  were  many  strangers  constantly  arriving  to  inspect 
the  new  settlement,  with  a view  of  joining  it,  and  these  were  freely  and 
generously  invited  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Carter  home. 
Finally  it  became  apparent  that  a public  inn  was  necessary,  and  Mr. 
Carter  made  his  new  log-house  a tavern. 

Although  the  cares  of  this  house,  of  strangers,  and  of  her  children 
required  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  Mrs.  Carter  was  ever  ready  to 
comfort  or  aid  any  suffering  neighbor  by  sympathy,  tender  nursing,  or 
by  supplying  daintily  prepared  food  for  the  helpless.  Her  intense  re- 
ligious nature,  combined  with  her  early  training,  led  her  to  be  among  the 
first  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  a religious  society,  which  held  its 
early  services  in  Carter’s  tavern  before  a “meeting-house”  was  built. 

It  is  a great  satisfaction  to  the  writer,  and  will  be  to  the  reader,  that 
so  much  of  this  representative  pioneer  woman  has  been  preserved.  It  is 
due  to  the  loyalty  and  zeal  of  her  great-granddaughter — Miss  L.  Belle 
Hamlin,  of  Milford,  Conn. — a genealogist  of  our  day,  whose  researches 
secured  knowledge  of  her  ancestress  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
unattainable. 

Rebecca  Fuller  Carter  was  the  daughter  of  Amos  and  Mercy  Taylor 
Fuller,  who,  with  several  neighbors,  removed  from  Lebanon,  Conn.,  to 
Carmel,  a beautiful  little  village  of  Eastern  New  York.  But  during  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution,  fifteen  years  later,  that  locality  became 
so  unsafe  that  after  innumerable  hardships  the  family  were  compelled 
to  return  to  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Fuller,  then  nearing  sixty  years  of  age, 
was  obliged  to  found  a new  home.  This  he  did  in  Warren,  a little  village 
in  the  mountains  of  Litchfield  County.  It  possessed,  for  that  period,  an 
unusually  good  library  and  an  excellent  school. 

Here  also  lived  the  widow  Carter  and  her  children,  and  the  Ackleys. 
Abel  Fuller,  Rebecca’s  brother,  was  in  love  with  Roxanna  Ackley,  after- 
ward the  step-sister  of  Lorenzo  Carter.  Two  years  after  the  marriage 
of  Mrs.  Carter  to  Roxanna’s  father,  and  the  removal  of  the  families  to 
Castleton,  Vt.,  Abel  followed  them,  and  Roxanna  Ackley  became  his  wife. 

In  time  Rebecca  Fuller  visited  her  brother  in  Castleton,  and  a friend- 
ship that  had  existed  between  Lorenzo  Carter  and  herself  was  renewed. 
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It  matured  into  strong  affection,  and  they  were  married  in  January,  1789. 
She  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

No  pioneer  woman  of  Cleveland  was  more  illy  fitted  to  endure  the 
dangers,  deprivations  and  toil  which  existed  for  all  those  first  settlers 
than  was  Mrs.  Carter,  whose  shy,  timid,  imaginative  temperament  created 
unnecessary  terrors,  and  whose  physical  frailty  made  the  struggle  for 
existence  difficult. 

The  surrounding  Indians  were  a source  of  continual  anxiety,  for  she 
possessed  none  of  that  fearlessness  so  characteristic  of  her  husband,  and 
she  suffered  greatly  from  an  unconquerable  dread  of  their  approach.  The 
common  occurrence  of  one  peering  into  the  house  with  face  pressed  close 
against  the  window-pane  would  cause  her  to  run  away  screaming  with 
terror.  Or,  did  they  appear  in  the  house  when  her  husband  was  away,  she 
would  lock  herself  and  children  in  another  room,  or  would  hide  in  the 
woodpile  until  they  disappeared. 

This  fear  of  them  was  apparent  to  the  Indians,  and,  perhaps  in  resent- 
ment of  it,  they  seemed  to  enjoy  tormenting  her. 

Once,  knowing  that  Mr.  Carter  was  away  hunting,  an  Indian  came 
into  the  house,  and  ordered  her  to  cook  a meal  for  him,  and,  growing  ugly 
at  some  delay,  he  raised  his  arm  threateningly  and  started  towards  her. 
She  ran  through  the  open  door  and  circled  round  and  round  the  woodpile, 
closely  followed  by  her  pursuer. 

The  aspect  of  this  scene  was  suddenly  changed  by  the  appearance  of 
her  husband  standing  with  gun  leveled  at  her  tormentor,  and,  while  she 
fell  breathless  to  the  ground,  almost  paralyzed  with  fright,  the  Indian 
skulked  limping  away,  carrying  with  him  a stinging  and  personal  knowl- 
edge of  Lorenzo  Carter's  skill  as  a marksman. 

Mrs.  Carter  had  five  more  children  born  to  her  after  she  came  to 
Cleveland,  making  nine  in  all.  Her  little  Rebecca,  who  came  with  them 
from  Vermont,  died  the  fall  after  their  arrival,  and  in  1808  she  lost  tv/o 
more  children — Cleveland  born — in  less  than  two  months.  Three  years 
later  her  ten-year-old  son  Henry,  the  one  born  in  Canada,  was  drowned 
in  the  river. 

But  she  had  yet  to  face  a greater  sorrow,  one  that  demanded  her 
uttermost  fortitude.  Lorenzo  Carter,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  was  smit- 
ten with  that  dreadful  and  fatal  disease — cancer.  It  appeared  upon  his 
face,  and  he  went  East  to  consult  the  most  eminent  physicians,  but 
returned,  knowing  that  for  him  life  was  short.  Brave  and  daring  as  he 
had  shown  himself  hitherto,  he  could  not  resign  himself  to  his  fate.  As 
the  disease  gradually  disfigured  his  countenance,  he  grew  morbidly  sensi- 
tive, refused  all  visitors,  and  retired  to  an  upper  room  to  avoid  friends 
and  strangers  alike. 

There  were  days  when,  tortured  by  pain  and  his  own  thoughts,  he 
would  pace  his  room,  furiously  raging  at  his  hard  fate. 

His  gentle  wife  would  then  endeavor  to  pacify  him  in  every  way  that 
love  prompted,  but  often — so  impatient  and  desperate  was  his  mood — he 
would  drive  her  away.  Then  she  would  sit  down  on  the  stairs  near  his 
door  and  pray  to  be  taught  how  to  comfort  him. 

That  he  appreciated  her  devotion  and  reciprocated  her  affection,  is  evi- 
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dent  in  his  will,  in  which  careful  directions  are  given  for  her  future 
welfare. 

Lorenzo  Carter  died  in  February,  1814,  and  was  buried  in  Erie  Street 
Cemetery,  to  the  left  of  the  main  drive,  and  close  to  the  front  entrance. 
Beside  him  lies  his  wife,  Rebecca  Fuller  Carter,  who  survived  him  thirteen 
years  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 

The  births,  deaths  and  marriages  of  the  Carter  children  were  copied 
from  the  family  Bible  and  kindly  furnished  as  data  for  this  work. 


Alonzo  Carter,  b.  in  Castleton,  Vt., 
1790;  m.  Julia  Akins. 

Laura  Carter,  b.  in  Castleton,  Vt., 
1792;  m.  Erastus  Miles,  and  (2d) 
James  Strong. 

Rebecca  Carter,  b.  in  Castleton,  Vt., 
1794 ; d.  Sept.,  1797. 

Henry  Carter,  b.  in  Niagara,  Ont., 
Dec.,  1796;  d.  Sept.,  1806. 

Polly  Carter,  b.  in  Cleveland,  1798; 


m.  William  Beets,  and  (2d) 


Rebecca  Carter,  b.  in  Cleveland, 
1800 ; d.  Aug.,  1803. 

Lorenzo  Carter,  b.  in  Cleveland, 
1802 ; d.  Sept.,  1803. 

Mercy  Carter,  b.  in  Cleveland,  1804 ; 
m.  Asahel  Abels. 

Betsey  Carter,  b.  in  Cleveland,  1806 ; 
m.  Orison  (Nathan. 


Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Cleveland,  Lorenzo  Carter  bought  a large  farm 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  most  of  it  lying  directly  opposite  his  home- 
stead. This  he  either  gave  or  sold  to  his  eldest  born  and  only  son  Alonzo, 
who  lived  on  it  and  cultivated  it  for  many  years.  His  house,  painted  red 
and  always  mentioned  as  “the  red  house,'’  stood  where  it  was  conspicuous 
from  Superior  Street,  being  directly  opposite  the  foot  of  it. 

Alonzo  Carter  married,  in  1815,  efulia  Akins,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  George  and  Tamison  Higgins  Akins,  who  had  come  from  Haddam, 
Conn.,  in  1811,  and  settled  in  Brooklyn  on  the  farm  where  the  City 
Infirmary  has  stood  for  so  many  years. 

In  the  red  house  Alonzo  and  his  wife  entertained  the  traveling  public, 
and  their  tavern  was  as  well-known  a stopping-place  as,  for  fifteen  years, 
his  father’s  had  been.  The  Buffalo  Land  Company  bought  the  farm 
some  time  in  the  ’30s,  and  erected  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  West, 
either  on  it  or  close  at  hand.  But  the  grand  hotel  proved  less  profitable 
than  the  small  pioneer  tavern,  and  eventually  fell  into  ruin,  after  many 
years  of  base  usage  as  factory  and  slum  tenement. 

Alonzo  Carter  had  the  distinction  of  being 

THE  FIRST  TREASURER  OF  CLEVELAND. 

He  was  unanimously  elected  to  that  office  in  June,  1815,  when  the  village 
of  Cleveland  was  incorporated,  and  probably  it  was  a tribute  to  the  well- 
known  Carter  honesty. 

The  marshal  chosen  in  that  election  of  1815  was  John  A.  Ackley,  the 
half-brother  of  Lorenzo  Carter. 

Alonzo  seems  always  to  have  been  held  in  much  respect.  He  was 
associated  with  leading  citizens  of  the  town  in  various  enterprises.  He 
inherited  the  kind,  generous  qualities  of  his  parents.  This  was  exemplified 
in  an  incident  which  will  be  found  in  Johnson’s  History  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  p.  417. 
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After  the  sale  of  the  farm  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Broadway  and 
Miles  Ave.,  where  his  sons  also  lived  and  died. 

Children  of  Alonzo  and  Julia  Akins  Carter: 


Rebecca  Sarter,  m.  1835,  Joseph 
Few,  of  New  York  State. 

Laura  Carter,  m.  1844,  Stewart 
Rathbun. 

Julia  Carter,  m.  1845,  Dr.  Charles 
Northrup,  of  Olmstead  Falls,  0. 
Amelia  Carter,  m.  Corydon  Rath- 
bun. 


Lorenzo  Carter,  m.  Eunice  Brock- 
way. 

Edward  Carter,  m.  Margaret  Stew- 
art, widow  of  Augustus  Stewart. 
Charles  Carter,  m.  Anna  Rock. 
Henry  Carter,  m.  Julia  McNamara. 


Alonzo  Carter  died  in  1872,  and  his  wife  ten  years  later. 

Laura  Carter,  the  oldest  daughter  of  Lorenzo  and  Rebecca  Carter, 
was  a tall,  straight,  black-eyed  girl,  and,  like  her  father,  courageous  and 
fearless.  Her  remembrance  of  the  long  journey  from  Vermont  to  Cleve- 
land was  but  slight,  but  some  of  her  recollections  of  events  that  transpired 
after  the  family  reached  their  destination  remained  vivid  through  life, 
especially  that  of  the  Indians  crowding  into  their  cabin  and  sometimes 
filling  the  living  room  with  their  numbers. 

At  first  they  peered  curiously  around,  handled  all  articles  that  amused 
or  puzzled  them,  watched  closely  the  movements  of  the  family,  and 
showed  particular  interest  in  Mrs.  Carter's  method  of  cooking.  The 
bread  baking  was  a wonderful  mystery,  and  when  she  placed  the  bread- 
dough  near  the  fire  to  hasten  its  rising  they  would  watch  its  gradual 
rising  upward,  shaking  their  heads  with  solemnity,  mutter  '‘bad  spirit," 
and  edge  to  a distant  corner. 

Very  early  Laura  learned  that  she  could  protect  her  timid  mother 
from  these  invasions.  She  knew  they  both  respected  and  feared  her 
father,  and  that  they  would  immediately  disperse  upon  his  arrival  home. 
So  she  would  glance  out  of  the  window,  and,  turning,  call,  “Father  is 
coming !"  or,  going  to  the  door,  would  pretend  to  be  talking  with  him  at  a 
distance  away.  Whereupon  the  Indians  would  take  to  the  woods. 

One  night,  Alonzo  and  Laura  planned  to  have  some  fun  with  several  of 
their  prostrate  forms,  the  children  placed  handfuls  of  horse-chestnuts 
in  the  hot  ashes,  and  then  hid  to  watch  results. 

Soon  a sputtering  and  cracking  began,  then  a shot,  followed  by  a re- 
sounding explosion,  issuing  from  that  fire-place.  The  Indians  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  fled  out  into  the  night.  The  following  day  they  told  of  how 
“an  evil  spirit  came  down  the  Carters'  chimney,  and  they  could  not  rest 
there." 

One  night,  during  Mr.  Carter's  absence,  about  fifteen  Indians  came  in 
and  took  possession  of  the  cabin.  Their  carousing  and  smoking  greatly 
frightened  Mrs.  Carter,  who  was  lying  ill  in  an  adjoining  room.  Laura 
was  then  but  thirteen  years  old,  but  she  walked  in  boldly,  swinging  a 
broom  right  and  left,  hitting  heads,  legs  and  arms  indiscriminately,  and 
crying,  “Get  out!  my  mother  is  sick!"  The  Indians,  taken  by  surprise, 
almost  unconsciously  obeyed  the  command  of  the  daring  little  girl. 

In  1809,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Laura  married  Erastus  Miles,  who 
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had  located  in  Cleveland  in  1801,  and  the  follov^ing  year  had  been  made 
town  clerk.  He  held  this  office  many  years,  and  in  1810  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  His  stirring  energy  appealed  strongly  to  Laura's 
father,  and  soon  after  the  marriage  they  were  associated  together  in 
various  enterprises,  one  of  which  was  the  building  of  the  “Zephyr,"  the 
first  vessel  built  in  Cleveland. 

As  it  seemed  impossible  to  leave  her  frail  mother  to  the  labor  and  care 
the  tavern  entailed,  the  young  couple  decided  to  remain  there  until  Mercy 
and  Polly,  the  younger  sisters,  were  older. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  tavern  was  overrun  with  soldiers  coming 
by  the  boat-load  into  Cleveland — especially  after  Perry’s  victory.  Laura 
and  her  sisters  cooked  night  as  well  as  day  for  those  hungry  men,  and 
years  afterward  they  used  to  refer  to  the  barrels  of  bread  they  had  then 
baked — often  in  the  hours  of  the  night. 

Laura  Carter  Miles  was  her  father’s  chief  nurse  during  his  fatal 
illness.  Her  strong,  self-reliant,  cheerful  nature  sustained  and  comforted 
the  stricken  man  in  a way  impossible  to  his  delicate,  grief-stricken  wife. 
She  was  with  him  to  the  end,  and  two  weeks  later  gave  birth  to  her 
second  child. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Miles  built  a residence  in  Newburgh,  and  removed  his 
family  there.  This  building,  though  changed  beyond  all  recognition,  still 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Miles  Ave.  At  the  same  time  he 
opened  a store,  and  started  for  New  York  to  purchase  goods  to  stock  it. 
Mrs.  Miles  accompanied  him,  riding  all  the  way  on  horseback. 

On  this  trip,  while  visiting  relatives,  she  learned  to  make  salt-rising 
bread,  much  to  the  convenience  of  her  neighbors,  whom  she  instructed 
in  the  art,  as  fresh  yeast  was  not  always  easy  to  obtain. 

In  1826,  after  a few  days  only  of  illness,  Erastus  Miles  died.  Two 
years  later  Laura  married  Mr.  James  Strong  of  Cleveland — son  of  the 
pioneer — and  thenceforth  lived  in  his  home  on  Euclid  Avenue,  at  the 
corner  of  E.  89th  Street.  The  Severance  mansion  now  occupies  the  site. 

Here  she  spent  twelve  happy  years.  Mr.  Strong  was  very  kind  to  her 
children,  and  she  was  equally  so  to  his  by  a former  marriage,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  three  more  came  to  bless  the  household. 

Mr.  Strong  died  in  1840,  and  his  widow  moved  to  Olmstead  Falls,  and 
subsequently  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  she  died  in  1863. 

Children  of  Erastus  and  Laura  Carter  Miles : 


Emily  Miles,  b.  1810;  m.  Timothy 
T.  Clark ; 2nd,  Joseph  K.  Curtis. 
Lorenzo  Miles,  b.  1815 ; m.  Margaret 
Lawrence,  of  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 
Edwin  Miles,  b.  1817 ; d.  18  years  of 
age. 


Lucretia  Miles,  b.  1818 ; m.  Hon.  Ed- 
ward S.  Hamlin,  of  Elyria,  0. 

Charles  Miles,  b.  1820 ; m.  Electa  A. 
Lawrence — sister  of  Margaret. 


Children  of  James  and  Laura  Carter  Strong: 

Mary  Strong,  m.  Hon.  Edward  Ham-  ering,  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 

lin.  Louise  Strong,  m.  Samuel  S.  Strong, 

Frances  Strong,  m.  Lewis  W.  Pick-  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Ezekiel  Hawley  of  Carthage,  Vermont,  married  Lucy  Carter  in 
Castleton,  Vt. 

The  Hawley  genealogy,  recently  published,  contains  no  one  by  the 
name  of  Ezekial,  and  as  this  pioneer  family  wrote  their  name  or  allowed 
it  to  be  written  Holly  quite  as  often  as  Hawley,  the  former  spelling  may 
have  been  the  correct  one.  Mrs.  Juliette  Jackson  Hawley,  who  married 
into  the  family,  asserted  this  to  be  the  case.  In  1803,  Elisabeth  Buell 
Ackley,  mother  of  Mrs.  Hawley,  wrote  a letter  to  her  daughter,  which 
was  directed  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Holly,  care  of  Ezekial  Holly;  but  the  descend- 
ants of  the  pioneer  evidently  prefer  the  name  of  Hawley. 

The  young  couple,  with  their  little  daughter,  accompanied  the  Carters 
in  the  long  journey  from  Vermont,  with  them  spent  the  winter  of  1796 
on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  together  they  reached 
Cleveland  in  May,  1797. 

Mr.  Hawley  was  the  original  purchaser  of  lots  49,  50,  and  51,  on 
Superior  Street.  Each  lot  was  132  feet  front,  and  contained  two  acres. 
Had  he  bought  lot  52  also,  his  homestead  would  have  included  the  whole 
square  between  Superior  and  St.  Clair,  Water  and  Bank  streets.  Lot  52, 
upon  which  now  stands  the  Rockefeller  building,  was  bought  by  David 
Clark,  another  Vermont  pioneer. 

Mr.  Hawley  built  a log-cabin  upon  lot  49.  Careful  research  leads  one 
to  believe  that  it  did  not  stand  directly  on  the  corner  of  Superior  and 
Water  streets,  but  a little  north  and  east  of  it,  facing  on  Water  Street. 
This  log-cabin  later  was  used  by  Elisha  Norton  as  a trading  post  and 
dwelling,  and  in  1806  the  first  post-office  was  located  in  it,  with  Elisha 
Norton  as  postmaster. 

That  same  year,  or  the  following  one,  Nathan  Perry,  Sr.,  purchased 
Mr.  Hawley’s  three  lots,  also  lot  52,  and  established  himself  directly  on 
the  corner  of  the  two  streets,  Superior  and  Water. 

Ezekial  Hawley  remained  in  the  hamlet  but  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
that  time  removing  to  the  heights  between  Woodland  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way, which  was  then  in  the  township  of  Newburgh,  and  which,  in  after 
years,  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Cleveland.  He  was,  by  occupation,  a 
farmer,  and  the  six  acres  of  sand  on  Superior  Street  may  have  been  too 
constricted  for  one  used  to  more  land  and  richer  soil.  Besides  this,  the 
prevalence  of  malaria,  making  life  miserable  for  every  resident  of  the 
hamlet,  undoubtedly  hastened  a decision  to  remove  to  higher  ground. 
Ezekial  Hawley  thenceforth  led  a very  quiet  life.  The  only  public  record 
of  him  to  be  found  is  that  he  was  one  of  three  who  held  the  office  of 
“Fence  Viewer.” 

Mrs.  Hawley  was  the  daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Elisabeth  Buell  Carter, 
and  the  sister  of  Alonzo  Carter,  the  pioneer.  Her  family  of  living  chil- 
dren was  small,  but  she  may  have  lost  some  on  the  frequent  local  epidem- 
ics, where  the  mortality  among  children  was  great.  Little  can  be  gleaned 
of  her  life  in  Cleveland,  save  that  she  was  every  inch  a Carter,  or  a Buell, 
— whichever  family  it  was  that  handed  down  to  her  and  her  brother  the 
characteristics  of  courage,  self-reliance,  fortitude,  and  the  instinct  for 
wisely  directing  and  guiding  others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawley  were  victims  of  the  epidemic  of  fever  that  swept 
the  village  in  1827.  He  was  63  years,  she  was  57  years  of  age. 
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The  children  of  Ezekial  and  Lucy  Carter  Hawley : 

Fanny  Hawley,  m.  Theodore  Miles.  Alphonso  Hawley,  m.  Juliette  Jack- 
Lauren  Hawley,  unmarried.  son,  daughter  of  Morris  Jackson, 

Sr. 

Children  of  Alphonso  and  Juliette  Hawley : 

Lucy  Hawley,  m.  Alexander  Hunter.  Morris  J.  Hawley,  m.  Isabelle  Car- 
David  Hawley,  m.  Frances  Hutchins.  ver. 

Harriet  Hawley,  m.  Edward  Rose.  Henry  Hawley,  m.  Ada  Hickox. 

Juliette  Hawley,  m.  George  Morgan. 

Mrs.  J uliette  Hawley  lived  to  be  a very  old  lady,  dying  at  the  residence 
of  her  son  on  Doan  Street.  She  had  possessed  the  characteristics  of  the 
Jackson  family  in  a marked  degree, — self-reliance,  firmness  of  purpose, 
direct  speech,  industry,  and  fearlessness.  She  retained  her  memory  to 
the  last.  As  a reason  for  her  inability  to  tell  more  of  Ezekial  Hawley's 
antecedents,  she  exclaimed,  “We  were  all  too  busy  in  getting  his  descend- 
ants enough  to  eat  to  give  any  attention  to  his  ancestors.” 

The  Holly  homestead  adjoined  that  of  Samuel  Dille,  on  Broadway, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Public  Square.  The  Grasselli  Chemical 
work  occupy  the  western  part  of  the  farm. 
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When  Col.  James  Kingsbury  concluded  to  make  a “hazard  of  new 
fortunes”  by  leaving  Alsted,  N.  H.,  for  the  wilds  of  Ohio,  he  little  dreamed 
that  it  would  take  a whole  year  to  reach  his  final  destination.  Further- 
more, could  he  have  foreseen  even  a part  of  the  tragedy  awaiting  him,  it 
is  more  than  probable  Cleveland  would  have  lacked  one  of  its  pioneers  of 
1797.  In  his  haste  to  make  the  change,  he  did  not  wait  for  surveyors  to 
lay  out  the  land  and  report  conditions,  but  left  New  Hampshire,  June, 
1796,  about  the  time  that  Moses  Cleaveland  and  his  party  arrived  in 
Buffalo  on  their  way  to  the  Western  Reserve. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  stand-point  of  to-day,  when  the  average  man 
is  over-careful,  perhaps,  regarding  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  family, 
why  or  how  a husband  and  father  could  be  induced  to  burn  all  his  ships 
behind  him  and,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what  awaited  his  wife  and 
little  ones,  start  with  them  on  a journey  of  hundreds  of  miles,  in  order 
to  settle  down  in  a trackless  wilderness,  out  of  reach  of  medical  aid,  and 
all  else  that  pertains  to  the  safety  of  civilization.  That  another  babe  was 
added  to  the  number  and  perished,  and  that  the  whole  family  nearly  lost 
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their  lives  through  starvation  and  exposure,  seems  a natural  consequence 
of  a rash  undertaking. 

But  Judge  Kingsbury  was  not  the  only  Cleveland  pioneer  to  take  such 
risks,  and  the  only  reason  that  his  experiences  were  not  identically  those 
of  many  others,  was  simply  through  great  good  luck  rather  than  wise 
precaution.  He  was  the  son  of  Absolm  Kingsbury,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
As  that  part  of  Connecticut  was  aflame  with  patriotism  through  the 
Revolutionary  period,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  all  his  older  brothers  saw 
active  service  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  himself  born  in  1767,  was 
too  young  to  engage  in  the  strife.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  members 
of  the  family  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  and  at  the  age  of  21  Mr. 
Kingsbury  married  Miss  Eunice  Waldo.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Hannah  Carleton  Waldo.  Her  grandfather,  Lieut.  John  Carleton, 
her  father,  and  two  brothers  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga  when 
it  was  besieged.  When  they  started  for  Ohio,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsbury 
had  three  children.  The  oldest,  a daughter,  was  three  years  old,  the  next, 
a boy,  was  two  years  old,  and  the  youngest,  also  a boy,  was  an  infant. 
They  took  with  them  a cow,  horse^  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a few  household 
necessities. 

Accompanying  them  was  a young  lad  by  the  name  of  Carleton,  the 
nephew  of  Mr.  Kingsbury,  who  assisted  by  driving  the  animals  in  advance 
of  the  family,  or  following  with  them  close  in  the  rear. 

When  Oswego  was  reached,  the  party  continued  the  journey  in  an 
open,  flat-bottomed  boat,  which  conveyed  them  through  Lake  Ontario, 
and,  perhaps.  Lake  Erie,  while  the  nephew  on  foot  or  horseback  drove 
the  animals  along  the  shores.  They  arrived  in  Conneaut,  Ohio,  in  Octo- 
ber, four  months  from  the  time  they  started  on  their  journey. 

Moses  Cleaveland  and  his  surveyors  left  Cleveland  on  their  way  back 
to  civilization,  October  18,  and  Conneaut,  Oct.  21.  Whether  the  Kings- 
burys  reached  the  latter  place  in  time  to  meet  the  surveyors  has  not  been 
stated,  and  just  where  the  family  spent  the  following  winter  months  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  They  could  not  have  been  with  the  Guns  at  Castle 
Stow,  for  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Guns  in  the  narration  of 
all  that  befell  the  Kingsburys  in  their  desperate  struggle  for  existence. 

Conneaut  is  on  the  site  of  an  Indian  village,  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Castle  Stow.  It  consisted  of  a number 
of  rude  but  comfortable  cabins,  occupied  in  the  summer  months  by  a 
remnant  of  the  Massasaugas,  who,  at  the  approach  of  the  winter,  vacated 
until  spring,  spending  intervening  time  farther  south. 

Mr.  Kingsley  may  have  taken  advantage  of  this  to  obtain  the  use  of 
one  of  these  cabins,  which  would  explain  why  the  family  seem  to  have 
been  living  separate  from  the  Guns. 

Why  it  seemed  expedient  for  him  to  leave  his  family  under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  return  at  once  to  Alsted,  N.  H.,  has  never  been  clearly 
explained.  He  intended  to  make  the  journey  there  and  return  on  horse- 
back within  six  weeks. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  been  storing  up  malaria  in  his  system,  and  by  the 
time  he  reached  his  former  home,  it  began  its  work.  For  weeks  he  lay 
on  his  bed,  too  ill  to  start  back  for  Ohio,  and  before  he  was  able  to  do  so, 
Mrs.  Kingsbury  passed  through  the  supreme  peril  of  motherhood  alone 
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in  the  wilderness.  Before  she  could  attend  once  more  to  household  affairs, 
the  nephew,  through  ignorance  of  the  consequences,  poisoned  the  cow  by 
feeding  it  oak  twigs.  Those  of  the  elm  or  beech  would  have  been  harm- 
less, and  twigs  of  trees  and  bushes  were  the  only  provender  available, 
but  the  boy  did  not  know  that  any  difference  existed. 

Then  Mrs.  Kingsbury  became  ill,  and  while  burning  with  the  fever, 
natural  sustenance  for  the  babe  ceased,  and  she  had  to  endure  its  moans 
of  starvation,  unable  to  relieve  it. 

It  died  as  Mr.  Kingsbury  came  staggering  back  from  the'  East,  his 
poor  horse  having  dropped  exhausted  by  the  way. 

With  the  help  of  his  nephew  he  fashioned  a rude  coffin,  and  dug  a 
grave  in  the  frozen  ground.  As  they  bore  the  little  body  out  of  the  cabin, 
Mrs.  Kingsbury  sank  back  unconscious.  There  was  no  food  in  store,  and 
Mr.  Kingsbury  started  back  for  Erie  to  obtain  corn,  dragging  a hand- 
sleigh  there  and  back. 

This  corn,  partially  crushed,  was  all  the  family  had  to  eat  until  March, 
when  pigeons  and  other  wild  game  began  to  return  from  the  South. 
When,  in  1797,  the  second  surveyor  party,  on  its  way  to  finish  the  work  of 
the  previous  summer,  arrived  at  Conneaut,  they  found  the  Kingsburys 
in  a feeble  condition  of  health  through  lack  of  proper  food  and  medicine. 
Their  immediate  wants  were  relieved,  and  they  accompanied  the  sur- 
veyors to  Cleveland. 

Whether  from  the  start  this  place  had  been  Mr.  Kingsbury’s  objective 
point,  or  that  he  concluded  to  accept  the  offer  of  100  acres  of  land  from 
the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  should  he  become  a settler  of  the  frontier 
hamlet,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  family  took  refuge  in  an  old  trading  hut  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  foot  of  St.  Clair  Street,  in  which  they  remained 
until  their  own  cabin  was  built.  Mr.  Kingsbury  had  selected  original  lots 
59  and  60 — the  site  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  and  old  court-house,  but  as 
Cleveland  was  all  woods,  with  lots  only  partially  defined,  he  may  have 
made  a mistake  when  he  built  on  lot  64.  The  post-office  and  E.  3rd  Street 
now  occupy  lot  63,  so  that  the  site  of  Kingsbury’s  cabin  is  now  covered 
with  the  city  hall  building.  Within  two  years  they  removed  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  Kinsman  and  Woodhill  Roads,  on  a farm,  a portion  of 
which  was  underlaid  with  fine  building-stone,  and  proved  of  great  value. 
Mr.  Kingsbury  also  owned  several  city  lots,  which  ultimately  netted  a 
fortune.  The  light-house  on  Water  Street  stands  on  one  of  these.  The 
large  frame-house  that  remained  the  homestead  for  45  years  was,  in  its 
day,  considered  quite  pretentious,  and  was  the  center  of  hospitality  and 
good  cheer. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Kingsbury  was  a good,  kind-hearted  woman.  It  was  but 
natural  that  she  could  never  endure  the  thought  of  allowing  any  one  to 
go  hungry,  and  was  prompt  to  relieve  necessity  in  any  form.  The  home- 
stead stood  far  enough  from  town  for  young  and  old  to  make  it  the 
terminus  of  merry  sleighing  parties,  who  were  welcomed,  warmed  and 
feasted  with  typical,  old-fashioned  hospitality.  Memories  of  it  lingered 
with  the  early  settlers  so  long  as  life  lasted,  and  traditions  of  it  handed 
down  to  posterity.  The  kindly  spirit  that  pervaded  it,  the  big  elm  trees 
that  shaded  it,  the  apple  and  cherry  trees  surrounding  it — whose  deli- 
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cious  fruit  was  freely  shared  with  many  who  had  none,  and  the  children 
who  overflowed  it,  leading  happy,  natural  lives. 

Col.  Kingsbury  became  “Squire  Kingsbury,”  and  then  “Judge  Kings- 
bury,” and  fllled  many  places  of  trust  in  the  city  and  county.  He  died  in 
1847,  aged  80  years.  His  three  older  brothers.  Dr.  Asa  Kingsbury,  Lieut. 
Ephraim  Kingsbury,  and  Obadiah  Kingsbury,  were  soldiers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  His  sister  Margaret  married  John  Carleton,  whose 
children  settled  in  Western  Reserve. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Waldo  Kingsbury  died  in  1843,  aged  73  years. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Eunice  Waldo  Kingsbury  were  both  laid  to  rest  in 
Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

Their  children  were: 

Amos  Kingsbury,  b.  1793 ; m.  Clar- 
rissa  Ingersoll;  2nd,  Mary  Sher- 
man. 

Almon  Kingsbury,  b.  1795;  m.  Lucy 
Cone. 

Abigail  Kingsbury,  b.  1792 ; m.  Dyer 
Sherman,  of  Vermont. 

Elmira  Kingsbury,  b.  1794;  m.  Per- 
ley  Hosmer. 

Nancy  Kingsbury,  b.  1798;  m.  Caleb 
Baldwin  Cleveland. 

Of  Amos  Kingsbury,  the  oldest  son  of  Judge  Kingsbury,  little  can  be 
learned.  He  married  his  first  wife,  Clarissa  Ingersoll,  in  January,  1815. 

She  died,  leaving  a little  son.  Dyer  (?)  Kingsbury,  who  lived  in  his 
later  years  in  Wisconsin. 

Amos  Kingsbury  married,  secondly,  Mary  Sherman — sister  of  Dyer 
Sherman,  his  brother-in-law,  in  January,  1820.  Only  one  son  was  born 
of  this  union,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Kingsbury,  of  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Both  children  were  brought  up  in  their  grandfather’s  home.  Amos 
Kingsbury  was  somewhat  of  a religious  enthusiast.  He  suffered  from 
ill-health  many  years,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  a warmer  climate.  Re- 
ceiving a government  position  in  Arkansas,  he  removed  to  that  state. 
But  his  heart  was  in  missionary  work,  and  while  there  he  labored  and 
preached  among  the  poor  and  illiterate,  either  black  or  white.  He  was  a 
good  man,  respected  and  loved. 

Almon  Kingsbury  was  a quiet,  dreamy  sort  of  a man,  very  impractical 
in  business  affairs.  He  kept  a store  in  early  days  on  Superior  Street,  just 
west  of  Uncle  Abram  Hickox’  blacksmith  shop.  A story  illustrating  his 
business  stand-point  is  told,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

A man  wishing  a saw  picked  one  out  at  Almon’s  store,  and  inquired 
the  price  of  it.  There  were  in  stock  several  other  saws  of  assorted  sizes. 
Almon  looked  at  the  saw,  hesitated,  and  then  remarked,  “I  guess  I don’t 
want  to  part  with  that.  I have  a complete  assortment  of  sizes  now,  and 
if  I let  you  have  it  the  set  will  be  broken.” 

Needless  to  add  that  he  did  not  acquire  any  property  save  what  was 
left  him  by  his  father.  His  wife,  Lucinda  Cone  Kingsbury — whom  he 
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Calista  Kingsbury,  b.  1800 ; m.  Runa 
Baldwin. 

Diana  Kingsbury,  b.  1804 ; m.  Buck- 
ley  Steadman. 

Albert  Kingsbury,  b.  1806;  m.  Ma- 
linda  Robinson ; 2nd,  Mrs.  Sophia 
Bates  Laughton. 

James  Kingsbury,  b.  1813 ; m.  Lu- 
cinda IVilliams. 
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married  in  August,  1820 — was  a fine  woman,  and  her  children  were  a 
credit  to  the  Kingsbury  name.  Louisa  Kingsbury,  for  some  years,  was  a 
Cleveland  public  school  teacher.  She  married  Mr.  Crooker,  of  Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Lucy  Kingsbury  married  Cornelius  Lansing  Seymour,  son  of  Alexan- 
der Seymour.  Dianna  Kingsbury  married  Samuel  Hastings,  of  Boston, 
Mass.  James  Kingsbury  married  Philanda  Phelps,  of  Milwaukee.  George 
Kingsbury  m.  Fanny , and  lives  in  Buffalo. 

Abigail  Kingsbury,  or  “Nabby,”  oldest  daughter  of  Judge  Kings- 
bury, led  an  eventful  life.  While  yet  in  her  teens,  a brother  and  sister 
arrived  from  Vermont,  named  Sherman.  The  former  Dyer  Sherman  laid 
siege  to  Miss  Kingsbury’s  heart  and  won  it.  They  were  married  Febru- 
ary, 1808.  They  were  a popular  couple,  and  while  keeping  a tavern  on 
Broadway,  near  E.  55th  Street,  became  widely  known.  It  stood  on  a 
50-acre  lot,  the  gift  of  Judge  Kingsbury.  He  also  afterward  gave  them 
160  acres  of  land  on  the  road  to  Warrensville,  upon  which  they  lived  in 
late  life.  Previous  to  this  Mrs.  Sherman  had  received  a city  lot  from  her 
father,  which  she  sold  to  the  government  for  a large  sum  in  gold.  But 
in  their  old  age,  the  greater  part  of  this  fortune  had  melted  away.  It  is 
said  that  the  chief  reason  of  this  was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a woman 
and  a middle-aged  son  from  Vermont,  who  claimed  Dyer  Sherman  for 
husband  and  father,  and-  that  he  gave  up  everything  he  possessed  to 
appease  them  and  evade  court  process  and  penalty. 

Dyer  and  Abigail  Kingsbury  Sherman  had  two  daughters — Susan 
and  Margaret,  neither  of  whom  married  fortunately  nor  wisely  in  the 
two  ventures  they  each  made  in  matrimony.  The  latter  lived  and  died  in 
a Western  state.  Early  in  December,  1814,  there  was  a double  wedding 
in  the  old  Kingsbury  homestead,  and  great  merry-making.  Two  daugh- 
ters of  the  household — Nancy  and  Calista,  married  the  Baldwin  brothers 
— Caleb  and  Runa— -and  in  less  than  a month  afterward  Amos  Kings- 
bury married  his  first  wife,  Clarissa  Ingersoll. 

Runa  and  Clarista  Baldwin  began  housekeeping  in  a home  belonging 
to  them  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Woodland  and  Wilson — E.  55th 
Street.  Here  they  lived  in  health  and  prosperity  for  20  years,  when,  in 
the  summer  of  1834,  Runa  Baldwin  was  stricken  with  cholera,  an  epi- 
demic that  year,  and  died,  of  course,  suddenly.  Clarrissa  survived  him 
many  years. 

They  had  an  interesting  family  of  children. 

Sherman  and  Albert  Baldwin  became  celebrated  physicians  of  San 
Francisco.  Almon  Baldwin  lived  in  Toledo.  Alfred  Baldwin  died  in 
Cleveland.  Sophrona  Baldwin  married  a Mr.  Burrows,  of  Schalersville, 

O.  Martha  Baldwin  married  a Mr.  Lougee,  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Nancy  Kingsbury  was  the  second  wife  of  Caleb  Baldwin.  His  first 
marriage  was  with  Phoebe  Gaylord,  of  Newburgh. 

When  the  Mormon  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  its  teachings 
were  being  discussed  pro  and  con  at  every  fireside,  Caleb  and  Nancey 
became  converts  of  the  new  faith.  There  was  an  element  of  mysticism 
in  it  sufficient  to  be  an  attraction  to  people  of  intense  religious  emotion, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  former  Baptist  minister,  who  lived  in  the 
county,  and  whom  they  often  met,  may  have  been  the  influence  that 
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decided  them  to  leave  their  comfortable  home  and  its  environment  of 
kinship  and  life-long  neighbors,  to  face  what  proved  to  be  danger  and 
many  hardships. 

Elmira  Kingsbury  Hosmer  had  four  children.  She  lived  and  died  in 
Chicago,  111. 

Diantha  Kingsbury  became  the  second  wife  of  the  once  well-known 
Buckley  Stedman.  He  kept  a large  market,  for  years,  in  Cleveland. 
Diantha  made  a model  step-mother  to  his  children  by  the  first  wife. 

The  family  became  wealthy,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

James  Waldo  Kingsbury,  the  youngest  child  of  Judge  and  Eunice 
Kingsbury,  was  born  in  the  old  homestead  in  1813,  and  remained  in  it 
until  his  death  in  1881 — 68  years. 

He  inherited  this  property  with  other  and  valuable  land.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  possessed  less  business  qualifications  than  other  and  more 
desirable  gifts.  He  was  a good,  kind  man,  an  indulgent  father,  and  the 
most  enviable  of  neighbors. 

But  little  by  little  his  inheritance  slipped  through  his  hands,  until 
little  remains  in  the  possession  of  his  children.  He  was  long  an  invalid 
before  his  death. 

His  wife  was  Lucinda  Williams,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth 
DeWolfe  Williams,  who  died  in  1870,  aged  54. 

They  had  ten  children.  The  first  five  died  in  infancy. 

Those  remaining  were  Egbert,  Norman,  Fanny,  Caroline  and  Ellen 
Kingsbury — Mrs.  William  Barton — now  a widow  with  these  sons. 

Mr.  Kingsbury  left  the  homestead  to  his  youngest  son,  who  died  soon 
after  his  marriage,  leaving  it  to  his  wife. 

She  married  again  for  her  second  husband  a man  bearing  a German 
name,  who  remodeled  the  house  following  a fire  that  nearly  destroyed  it, 
so  that  the  old  landmark  has  passed  out  of  the  family,  and  is  greatly 
changed  from  its  former  appearance. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Waldo  Kingsbury,  wife  of  Judge  Kingsbury,  had  a brother 
— Roswell  Waldo — who  was  a pioneer  of  Schalersville  in  1815. 

As  was  also  their  sister,  Hannah  Waldo  Thompson. 

Another  brother.  Dr.  Carleton  Waldo,  was  a pioneer  of  Butler  County. 
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{An  Address  Delivered  by  Mrs.  Wickham  before  the  Old  Settlers' 
Association  in  1903.) 

In  the  fall  of  1797,  when  Lorenzo  Carter  and  Ezekiel  Hawley,  his 
brother-in-law,  with  their  families,  arrived  in  Buffalo,  on  their  way  from 
Rutland,  Vermont,  to  Cleveland,  O.,  they  concluded  to  tarry  in  that 
vicinity  and  rest  from  their  long  and  tedious  journey.  Buffalo  was  then 
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but  a trading  post,  and  contained  no  houses  in  which  to  shelter  them,  so 
they  crossed  the  Niagara  River,  where  they  found  accommodation  for 
the  winter. 

When  they  resumed  their  travels  and  reached  their  destination  the 
following  May,  the  Carters  were  accompanied  by  a maid-servant  by  the 
name  of  Chloe  Inches. 

The  surname  is  an  unusual  one,  and  though  English  nomenclature 
embraces  many  that  are  equally  so,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that 
Inches  is  not  an  English  name,  but  a misspelled  French  one,  and  corrupted 
from  something  quite  different. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  name  familiar  to  us,  as  “Sizer.”  A century 
ago.  Sizer  was  D’Zascieur,  and  we  can  all  recall  similar  instances  where 
the  English  tongue,  unfamiliar  with  the  eccentricities  of  Freq^h  vowels, 
has  twisted  French  names  out  of  all  semblance  to  their  original  form,  the 
owners  of  them  helplessly  answering  to  their  new  cognomens. 

No  research  enables  us  to  decide  whether  Chloe  Inches  started  with 
the  party  from  Vermont,  or  attached  herself  to  the  Carters  while  they 
were  in  Niagara.  The  only  mention  of  her  is  in  connection  with  her  mar- 
riage in  Cleveland  the  following  July. 

Chloe  Inches  appears  upon  the  annals  of  early  Cleveland  in  one  sen- 
tence, and  disappears  suddenly  in  the  next.  Her  previous  history  and 
parentage  are,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  unknown.  Notwithstanding, 
'this  slip  of  a girl  acquired  distinction  that  July  day  when  ^he  simply  and 
naturally  took  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  great  army  of  Cuyahoga 
County  brides,  estimated  at  200,000. 

And  did  she  also  lead  the  divorced  women  of  this  county  down  the 
path  of  regret  and  repudiation  ? No.  Some  other  bride  is  responsible 
for  the  beginning  of  this  sad  procession  of  the  unhappy,  one  that  increases 
in  shameful  ratios  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Chloe  Inches  also  made  an  impress  upon  the  economic  life  of  Cleve- 
land households  in  that  she  was  its  first  domestic,  and,  as  such,  estab- 
lished precedents  that  have  caused  unending  annoyances  to  mistresses 
from  that  day  to  this. 

For,  alas ! Chloe  had  a follower ! 

He  followed  180  miles  or  more,  from  Niagara,  Ontario,  to  Cleveland, 
in  order  to  woo  Mrs.  Carter’s  little  maid-servant. 

How  he  came,  by  row-boat  or  sail-boat,  hugging  the  shore  and  camp- 
ing by  night  in  creeks  or  coves,  or  whether  he  walked  all  the  way,  or  rode 
horseback,  no  evidence  is  adduced.  As  I have  stated,  accounts  of  the 
affair  are  most  meager,  and  imagination  must  supply  the  details  that 
early  Cleveland  annals  fail  to  furnish.  His  name  was  William  Clement, 
and  we  easily  can  fancy  that  Miss  Chloe  sometimes  spoke  of  him  tenderly 
as  “my  Will.” 

We  do  not  know  what  objections,  if  any,  Mrs.  Carter  raised  to  the 
young  man’s  unexpected  appearance  and  strenuous  wooing.  She  cer- 
tainly had  more  reasonable  cause  for  remonstrance  than  any  Cleveland 
mistress  that  followed  her,  for  her  helplessness  to  successfully  cope  with 
the  situation  is  apparent  when  we  realize  that  she  had  no  intelligence 
office  to  fall  back  upon,  no  columns  of  “Situations  Wanted — Female,”  to 
scan,  no  hope  of  coaxing  away  the  services  of  some  other  woman’s  serv- 
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ant.  Her  only  resource  would  be  an  Indian  maid,  not  available  because 
of  her  own  desperate  fear  and  aversion  to  the  redskins.  So,  for  several 
years  afterward,  Mrs.  Carter  was  obliged  to  perform  all  her  household 
duties,  and  care  for  her  children  unaided. 

The  wedding  of  William  Clement  and  Chloe  Inches  took  place  July 
4th,  1797. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  just  twenty-one  years  old.  Only 
nineteen  years  lay  between  Valley  Forge  and  that  Cleveland  day  of  double 
celebration,  only  fourteen  since  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Therefore,  the  Fourth  of  July  meant  more  to  those  early  residents  of 
Cleveland  than  it  does  to  us  of  today.  They  had  lived,  suffered,  and,  per- 
haps, lost  dear  ones  in  the  recent  struggle.  They  had  not  had  time  to 
become  weary  of  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  nor  indifferent  to  the  patri- 
otic memories  for  which  that  day  stands. 

I assume  that  the  first  Cleveland  wedding  was  the  only  one  in  which 
the  guests  included  its  whole  population,  therefore  no  imp  of  mischance 
mislaid,  misdirected,  or  missent  wedding  invitations,  thus  paving  the 
way  for  fancied  slights  and  future  misunderstandings. 

Doubtless  every  one  in  town  was  informally  bidden  to  the  first  patri- 
otic and  social  event.  There  were  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Job  Phelps 
Stiles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezekiel  Hawley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Kingsbury, 
the  two  young  men  of  the  town — Edward  Paine  and  Pierre  Maloch,  the 
minister.  Rev.  Seth  Hart — superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Co., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Carter,  the  host  and  hostess  of  the  occasion, 
fourteen  adults.  Added  to  this,  being  seen  and  not  heard,  as  befitted  the 
youth  of  that  day,  may  have  been  the  ten  children  of  the  settlement. 

As  there  were  none  but  married  people  in  the  town,  and  very  young 
children,  Chloe  must  have  lacked  the  support  of  bridesmaids  upon  this 
momentous  occasion,  and  if  either  of  the  young  men  served  as  the  groom’s 
best  man,  history  fails  to  record  it. 

The  dearth  of  material  for  a fashionable  wedding,  however,  had  its 
recompense.  The  expenses  did  not  include  a bill  for  the  bride’s  favors  or 
masculine  stick-pins. 

The  Wedding  Supper? 

Imagination  fails  us  here.  The  Rev.  Seth  Hart  may  have  donated 
from  the  supplies  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.,  otherwise  they  could  have 
had  no  wedding  cake,  since  neither  the  Carters  nor  the  other  settlers  pos- 
sessed sugar  or  wheat  flour.  However,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  hostess 
drew  upon  all  her  resources,  and  that  all  the  other  housewives  added  to 
the  menu  such  offerings  as  their  scanty  larders  permitted. 

The  wedding  journey! 

The  second  sentence  in  the  annals  of  early  Cleveland  concerning  this 
event  reads,  “He  bore  her  away  to  Canada.” 

Now,  in  those  days  this  term  had  a wide  meaning ; anywhere  to  the 
north  of  us,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
And  within  this  land  of  wide  domain  the  young  couple  vanish  for  106 
years. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Cleveland  becomes  a vast  metropolis,  and  its 
infancy  sinks  nearly  out  of  sight  and  interest.  Then  comes  its  hundredth 
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anniversary,  when  everything  connected  with  its  earliest  history  takes 
on  new  value. 

As  historian  of  the  woman’s  department  of  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, your  speaker  became  interested  in  the  pioneer  women  of  the  West* 
ern  Reserve,  and  for  some  years  has  been  trying  to  trace  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Clement  and  learn  something  of  their  subsequent  history. 
Finally,  when  all  other  efforts  failed,  a communication  was  sent  to  the 
Toronto  Globe,  begging  for  assistance  in  the  matter.  The  Globe  kindly 
gave  it  publicity,  and  the  result  justified  her  faith  in  the  power  and  value 
of  the  press.  Out  of  the  many  letters  received,  but  one  was  definite  and 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Alexander  Servos,  of  Niagara,  Ontario,  is  the  gentle- 
man through  whose  efforts  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  Clements  into  their 
home  in  Canada. 

William  Clement  was  the  son  of  an  American  Tory,  John  Clement, 
one  of  Col.  Butler’s  rangers,  who  devastated  the  Mohawk  and  Wyoming 
valleys  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  a resident  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  hostilities,  with  many  others,  proclaiming 
themselves  as  “United  Empire  Loyalists,”  he  settled  in  Niagara,  Ontario. 
He  became  a prominent  man  in  the  community,  and  died  wealthy.  Over 
his  grave  in  St.  Mark’s  Cemetery,  of  that  township,  a stone  records  that 
“Ranger  John  Clement  died  1845,  aged  87  years.” 

William  Clement,  his  son,  took  his  bride,  Chloe  Inches  Clement,  to  a 
farm  of  400  acres  in  St.  Davids,  a small  hamlet  within  Niagara  Township. 
St.  Davids  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Niagara  River,  and  six  miles 
from  the  falls.  It  is  under  the  brow  of  a very  high  hill  or  mountain,  with 
a never-failing  spring  stream  running  through  it,  and  is  now  surrounded 
with  thrifty  orchards  and  vineyards.  Here  they  raised  a family  of  five 
children,  three  sons — Robert,  James,  Joseph,  and  twin  daughters — Ann 
and  Margaret. 

William  and  Chloe  Clement  are  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Davids, 
one  stone  marking  their  graves.  The  date  of  their  deaths  is  1835. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  find  that  their  descendants  always  were,  and  still 
are,  honorable  and  respected  citizens  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
live.  I shall  not  dwell  on  this  to  the  extent  of  wearying  your  patience,  but 
will  touch  lightly  upon  the  principal  features  that  characterized  them  as 
a family. 

Richard  Clement  settled  in  Norfolk  County,  Ontario;  Joseph  Clement 
in  Brantford  County,  while  James  Clement  remained  in  St.  Davids  and 
owned  a large  farm. 

The  twin  daughters,  Ann  and  Margaret  Clement,  married  Richard 
and  William  Woodruff,  of  Connecticut,  who  settled  in  Niagara  about 
1802. 

The  only  living  grandchild  of  William  and  Chloe  Clement,  bearing 
the  name,  is  a resident  of  St.  Davids,  and  76  years  of  age.  He  is  an 
honest,  wealthy  farmer. 

The  Woodruffs  have  distinguished  themselves  in  many  ways  as  pro- 
fessional men,  large  mill-owners,  prominent  merchants,  or  extensive  land- 
owners.  Margaret  Clement’s  son,  Samuel  D.  Woodruff,  is  still  living  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  is  a civil  engineer,  and  for  many  years  was 
superintendent  of  the  Welland  Canal. 
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As  the  Canadian  stock  of  the  Clements  had  its  origin  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  State,  it  is  but  natural  that  members  of  the  younger 
generation  should  drift  back  to  this  country  of  their  ancestors,  and  where 
their  grandparents  were  married  on  its  national  anniversary.  Therefore, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  many  have  done  so,  and  that  this  city  at  any 
time  may  possess  an  honored  citizen,  who  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the 
young  couple  who  furnished  the  first  wedding  in  Cleveland. 


DODGE 

1798 

The  name  of  Dodge  in  this  county  is  as  old  as  that  of  the  city  itself, 
as  it  has  been  on  its  records  113  years. 

It  began  to  be  locally  historical  when  a 21-year-old  young  man  arrived 
here  in  1798.  He  had  trudged  all  the  way  from  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  to 
see  for  himself  if  the  much  talked-of  New  Connecticut  was  all  that  had 
been  claimed  for  it,  and  to  find  out  whether  his  chances  for  material 
advancement  would  be  greater  here  than  in  his  native  town  down  East. 
The  question  must  have  been  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  Samuel 
Dodge  remained  to  become  one  of  Cleveland's  most  valued  citizens,  as 
were  his  sons,  and  in  after  years  grandsons  of  today.  He  was  a car- 
penter and  builder  by  trade,  and  at  once  found  work  in  the  erection  of 
cabins  for  the  families  yearly  arriving  and  needing  transient  or  perma- 
nent shelter.  He  built  a barn  on  Superior  Street  for  Samuel  Huntington, 
30x40  feet  in  dimensions,  for  which,  it  is  said,  he  received  in  lieu  of  $300 
in  cash,  a strip  of  land  on  Euclid  Avenue.  It  contained  110  acres,  and 
extended  from  the  avenue  to  the  lake.  Dodge  Street,  now  E.  17th,  runs 
straight  through  this  property. 

Here,  in  1803,  he  built  a log-cabin  for  his  bride,  Nancy  Doane,  who 
had  arrived  here  nearly  two  years  previous  with  her  parents,  Timothy 
and  Mary  Carey  Doan,  and  had  settled  in  East  Cleveland.  And  here 
was  built  the  first  well  in  town.  The  stones  that  walled  it  in  had  first 
been  used  by  the  Indians  to  back  the  fire-places  they  occasionally  built 
in  their  wigwams.  Nancy  Doan  had  taught  school  in  East  Cleveland  and 
Newburgh,  and  while  working  at  his  trade  in  that  direction  Mr.  Dodge 
met  the  pretty  young  schoolma'am. 

The  young  couple  lived  a year  or  two  in  their  Cleveland  home,  then 
moved  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Doans,  now  Windermere.  Here 
Mr.  Dodge  had  a large  farm  lying  each  side  of  Euclid  Road,  just  west  of 
the  present  car-barns.  For  35  years  past,  part  of  it  has  been  “Forest 
Hill,"  the  property  of  J.  D.  Rockefeller. 

In  an  advertisement  of  1819,  it  appears  that,  in  addition  to  farming, 
Samuel  Dodge  was  engaged  in  making  wagon  wheels  “of  all  sizes,  large 
and  small."  In  course  of  time,  he  returned  to  his  city  property,  building 
a small  frame-house  upon  it.  His  sons,  after  their  marriages,  built  im- 
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posing  structures  for  their  own  use  on  either  side  of  the  paternal  home. 
That  of  Gen.  H.  H.  Dodge,  west  of  it,  was  Colonial  in  style,  its  facade 
adorned  with  stately  pillars.  It  was  one  of  the  show-places  of  early 
Cleveland,  and  long  greatly  admired.  It  still  stands  on  the  avenue, 
though  no  longer  used  as  a residence. 

George  C.  Dodge  built  to  the  east  of  his  father's  house,  and  when 
Dodge  Street  was  cut  through,  his  house  became  a corner  one. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dodge  took  high  rank  as  an  intelligent  man,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  a difficult  matter  to  get  the  best  of  him  in  an  argument. 
What  his  knowledge  lacked,  his  fund  of  good  sense  supplied.  A former 
school-teacher,  once  working  with  him,  was  inclined  to  make  too  much 
of  his  own  educational  advantages,  and  to  assume  that  they  were  superior 
to  those  of  his  associates.  Mr.  Dodge,  annoyed  at  his  partner's  preten- 
sions, found  an  opportunity  to  retaliate.  The  man  left  the  saw-mill,  one 
day,  to  go  to  his  dinner,  leaving  directions  to  a workman  upon  a piece  of 
paper  fastened  to  a log.  It  read,  “This  log  wants  to  be  cut  2x4." 

Mr.  Dodge  came  along,  read  the  note,  and  added,  “This  log  is  inani- 
mate and  can  have  no  wants.  Write  correctly,  Mr.  Schoolmaster!” 

Samuel  Dodge  died  in  1854,  aged  78.  He  had  lived  through  the  first 
57  years  of  the  city's  life, — long  enough  to  foresee  its  future  greatness. 

Nancy  Doan  Dodge,  his  wife,  outlived  him  nearly  a decade,  dying  at 
the  age  of  81. 

1139044 

Their  children  were : 


Mary  Dodge,  b.  1804;  m.  Ezra  B. 
Smith. 

Henry  H.  Dodge,  b.  1810 ; m.  Mary 


Anne  Willey. 

George  C.  Dodge,  b.  1813 ; m.  Lucy 
A.  Burton. 


Mary  Dodge  Smith,  the  only  daughter  of  the  pioneers,  received  from 
her  father  as  a share  of  his  city  property  the  north  end  of  it.  Clinton 
Park,  now  a public  playground  for  children,  is  a part  of  the  original  estate 
belonging  to  her.  She  died  in  her  young  womanhood  of  consumption, 
and  her  two  children  lived  but  a short  time.  She  was  buried  in  Erie 
Street  Cemetery,  beside  her  parents. 

Henry  H.  Dodge,  or  “General  Dodge,"  as  he  was  known,  was  a lawyer 
by  profession,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  24.  He  became 
United  States  Commissioner,  State  Engineer,  and  filled  other  offices  of 
trust.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  strict  honor  and  integrity,  kind- 
hearted,  and  very  patriotic.  He  died  at  his  Euclid  Avenue  home  in  1889, 
nearly  80  years  old. 

Mary  Anne  Willey,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Newton  and  Lucre- 
tia  Willes  Willey,  of  New  Hampshire.  She  had  two  little  sons  who  died 
young,  and  seven  daughters.  The  latter  all  lived  to  womanhood  and 
married.  Mrs.  Dodge  was  a refined  lady  of  charming  manners,  and  gra- 
cious hospitality.  She  was  the  niece  of  Hon.  John  W.  Willey,  the  city's 
first  mayor,  and  of  Mrs.  Luther  Willes,  of  Bedford.  She  had  two  broth- 
ers, also  residing  in  the  city,  and  a sister  living  East. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Dodge  died  in  1867,  aged  47  years. 
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The  children  of  Gen.  H.  H.  and  Mary  Ann  Willey  Dodge : 


Mary  Lucretia  Dodge,  m.  William 
Heisley. 

Samuel  Henry  Dodge,  d.  at  three 
years  of  age. 

Caroline  Willey  Dodge,  m.  John  J. 
Herr. 

Henry  Newton  Dodge,  d.  young. 


Jeannie  C,  Dodge,  m.  Ambrose  J. 
Benson. 

Nancy  A,  Dodge,  m.  Edward  K. 
Chamberlain. 

Ella  C.  Dodge,  m.  Everton  Lattimer. 
Georgia  L.  Dodge,  m.  Ernest  Kluss- 
mann. 

Kate  W.  Dodge,  m.  Albert  Lawrence. 


George  C.  Dodge  was  an  auctioneer  and  commission  merchant.  He 
also  owned  a dry-goods  and  grocery  store.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
city  made  his  real  estate  and  that  of  his  brother  so  valuable  that  they 
gave  up  all  other  business  in  order  to  attend  to  it. 

George  C.  Dodge  was  quite  active  in  politics  at  one  time,  and  served 
as  the  city's  postmaster  under  President  Tyler. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Dodge  was  born  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  1817,  and  as  a child 
came  to  East  Cleveland  with  her  parents.  Dr.  Elisha  and  Mary  Hollister 
Burton.  She  was  a beautiful  woman,  with  a clear  complexion,  lovely 
dark  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of  dark  brown  hair. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,^  her  brother,  is  still  living  in  the  house  in  Winder- 
mere,  in  which  he  was  born.  The  first  home  of  George  C.  Dodge  and  his 
wife  was  at  48  Ontario  Street,  afterward  occupied  by  Mr.  Castle.  They 
removed  to  their  fine  residence  on  Euclid  Avenue,  where  they  died.  Mr. 
Dodge  in  1883,  aged  70,  and  Mrs.  Dodge  in  1900,  aged  83. 

Their  children  were: 

Anna  Dodge,  m.  Jeptha  Buell.  Mortimer  H,  Dodge,  m.  Flora  Brit- 

Wilson  Dodge,  m.  Ella  Dudley.  ton. 

Fanny  Dodge,  m.  Horace  Hutchins,  Samuel  Douglas  Dodge,  m.  Janet 
a brother  of  Judge  John  Hutchins.  Groff. 

George  Dodge,  m.  Laura  Gedge. 
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Rudolphus  Edwards,  son  of  Adonijah  and  Polly  Edwards,  came  to 
Cleveland  in  the  fall  of  1798  from  Chenango,  N.  Y.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  one  an  infant  of  two  months  old. 

The  eldest  of  the  children  was  the  only  one  of  Mr.  Edwards'  first 
wife,  Rhoda  Barnett  Edwards,  whom  he  married  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  in 
1790,  and  who  died  three  years  later. 

He  married,  secondly.  Miss  Anna  Merrill.  It  is  claimed  of  the  Ed- 
wards family  that  they  came  with  a party  of  twelve  people  who  met  in 


1 Died  1814. 
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New  York  State  while  on  their  way  to  Cleveland.  They  were  Nathaniel 
Doan  and  family,  Samuel  Dodge,  Stephen  Gilbert,  Nathan  Chapman,  and, 
lastly,  Joseph  Landon,  who  had  spent  part  of  the  previous  winter  in 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  been  engaged  in  surveying  wild  lands  for  six  years 
before  his  arrival,  and  the  compass  used  by  him  during  that  period  is 
preserved  in  the  Historical  Society. 

He  built  a log-cabin  at  the  foot  of  Superior  Street  and  a few  feet 
south  of  it.  This  the  family  occupied  for  two  years.  Meanwhile,  he 
purchased  500  acres  of  land  on  Butternut  Ridge,  afterwards  called  Wood- 
land Hills  Avenue,  and  lately  renamed  Woodhill  Road.  It  was  at  the 
eastern  terminus  of  a highway  now  called  Woodland  Avenue.  The  farm 
extended  north  and  east  of  Woodland  to  Fairmount  Street.  To  this  farm 
the  family  were  driven  by  the  virulence  of  the  malaria  that  attacked  them 
all  while  they  lived  by  the  riverside,  and  here  another  log-cabin  was 
erected  for  their  use.  After  ten  years'  occupation  of  it,  Rudolphus  Ed- 
wards engaged  Levi  Johnson  to  replace  it  with  a frame  tavern,  which 
became  an  old  landmark  of  future  years.  It  was  called  the  '‘Buckeye 
House,"  and  its  roof  sheltered  many  a pioneer  family  bound  for  town- 
ships south  and  east  of  Newburg,  and  its  hospitality  cheered  and  com- 
forted in  hours  of  weariness  and  discouragement. 

The  occupation  of  tavern-keeping  and  the  care  of  his  large  farm  were 
two  of  the  many  activities  engaged  in  by  Mr.  Edwards.  In  the  winter 
season  he  often  drove  his  slow-moving  ox-team  as  far  south  as  Pittsburg 
with  a load  of  wild  honey,  receiving  in  payment  household  supplies.  He 
also  made  trips  to  Detroit,  carrying  hay  and  other  commodities  to  the 
garrison  established  there  by  the  government  before  1812. 

In  later  years,  when  his  age  began  to  tell  upon  him,  he  gave  his  whole 
attention  to  his  farm  and  tavern.  It  is  said  of  him  that,  “Rain  or  snow, 
hot  or  cold,  as  regularly  as  Saturday  came  around.  Uncle  Dolph,  as  he 
was  affectionately  called,  with  his  old  horse,  Dobbin,  old-time  carryall, 
■ and  big  brindle  dog  seated  bolt  upright  on  the  seat  by  the  side  of  his 
master,  would  make  his  appearance  in  town  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
for  the  following  week." 

Anna  Merrill  Edwards  was  a woman  of  uncommon  good  sense  and 
j udgment — qualities  much  needed  in  those  pioneer  days.  If  Uncle  Dolph 
kept  too  many  irons  in  the  fire.  Aunt  Dolph  had  as  many  more  in  con- 
stant use.  Six  children  were  added  to  the  two  brought  from  Tolland,  all 
born  in  the  old  tavern.  Besides  a family  of  ten  to  care  for,  and  the 
uncertain  traveling  public  to  entertain,  there  were  spinning,  weaving, 
soap-making,  candle-dipping,  and  numberless  other  things  on  her  hands, 
and  she  performed  these  tasks  faithfully  and  as  a matter  of  course. 

But  she  died  in  middle  age — 53 — when  her  youngest  child  was  15. 

Mr.  Edwards  lost  his  father,  mother,  wife,  and  a daughter  25  years  old 
within  a period  of  three  years.  He  died  in  1840.  All  the  members  of 
the  Edwards  family  who  died  in  Cleveland  were  buried  in  a small  ceme- 
tery in  the  rear  of  the  old  Congregational  church,  north-west  corner  of 
Euclid  Avenue  and  Doan  Street.  It  was  then  called  the  East  Cleveland 
burying-ground.  The  entrance  was  from  Doan  Street.  The  largest  and 
the  finest  monument  in  it,  and,  eventually,  the  last  one,  was  that  of  the 
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Edwards  family,  and,  finally,  when  all  the  bodies  had  been  removed  from 
the  cemetery,  this,  with  other  Edwards  grave-stones,  remained  standing 
until  the  old  church  was  razed.  A big  bank  building  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  little  church,  and  part  of  the  cemetery  is  covered  by  another  tow- 
ering edifice. 

Adonijah  Edwards,  the  father  of  Rudolphus  Edwards,  was  a soldier 
of  the  American  Revolution.  At  an  advanced  age  he  came  to  Cleveland 
to  live  with  his  son.  His  wife  Polly  accompanied  him,  and  they  lived  the 
remainder  of  their  days  in  this  Western  pioneer  town.  He  died  in  1831, 
aged  90,  and  Polly  Edwards  only  a year  later,  aged  88.  They  were  buried 
in  the  small  cemetery,  and  their  children,  one  by  one,  rested  beside  them. 

The  child  of  Rudolphus  and  Rhoda  Barnett  Edwards  was 

Sally  Edwards,  m.  Patrick  Thomas. 


The  children  of  Rudolphus  and  Anna  Marrill  Edwards: 


Rhoda  Edwards,  b.  1798;  m.  Lyman 
Rhodes ; 2nd,  John  Fay. 

Cherry  Edwards,  b.  1800;  m.  Sam- 
uel Stewart. 

Clara  Edwards,  b.  1802;  m.  David 
Burroughs. 


Anna  Edwards,  b.  1805;  m.  Noble 
Olmstead. 

Stark  Edwards,  b.  1808 ; m.  Hannah 
Saxton. 

Lydia  Edwards,  m.  Lyman  Little. 
Rudolphus  Edwards,  m.  Sophia 
Mussen. 


Cherry  Edwards  Stewart,  daughter  of  Rudolphus  Edwards,  Sr.,  was 
a merry-hearted  woman  who  loved  social  pleasure.  She  was  always  on 
hand  when  sleigh-rides  were  proposed,  and  a beautiful  dancer,  who  never 
lacked  for  partners  at  a party,  even  in  middle  age,  and  was  leader  in  any 
fun  going  on.  She  was  extremely  neat,  and,  it  is  said,  although  refusing 
to  use  washboards  after  they  were  invented,  her  cothes  hung  on  the 
line  were  snowy  white. 

She  had  no  daughters,  but  loved  her  many  young  nieces,  and  nothing 
gave  her  more  pleasure  than  to  initiate  them  in  the  various  household 
mysteries  she  had  herself  mastered. 


Children  of  Samuel  and  Cherry  Edwards  Stewart: 


Calvin  Steivart,  unmarried ; d.  aged 

20. 

Rudolphus  Stewart,  m.  Margaret 
Sayles.  She  married  3rd,  Edward 
Carter. 


Jehiel  Stewart,  m.  Sophia  Thomas, 
sister  of  Dr.  Thomas. 

Noble  Stewart,  removed  to  the  West, 
married  and  had  children. 


Children  of  Noble  and  Anna  Edwards  Olmstead: 

Margaret  Olmstead,  Stark  Olmstead,  Levi  Olmstead, 

Maria  Olmstead,  twins. 


Both  parents  died  young,  and  the  children  were  raised  by  their  uncles 
and  aunts.  Rudolphus  Edwards,  Jr.,  took  Margaret  Olmstead,  and  Cherry 
Stewart  took  Maria  Olmstead. 
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Children  of  Rudolphus,  Jr.,  and  Sophia  Mussen  Edwards: 


John  R.  Edwards,  m.  Mary  Grower. 
Lydia  Edwards,  m.  Newton  Bate. 
Mary  J.  Edwards,  m.  Daniel 
Grower. 


Sophia  R.  Edwards,  m.  Edwin  Rob- 
erts. 

Sarah  Ann,  and  Julia  Stark  Ed- 
wards, unmarried. 


Mrs.  Sophia  Roberts  *is  a well-known  member  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

In  Harvard  Grove  Cemetery  can  be  found  the  following  inscriptions. 
No  knowledge  of  the  couple  obtainable. 

“Henry  Edwards  died  1804,  aged  52  years. 

Mary  Edwards,  his  wife,  died  1814,  aged  54  years.” 

Also : 

“Thomas  Edwards,  died  1829,  aged  27  years.” 


1798 

SPAFFORD. 

How  Amos  Spafford,  of  Orwell,  Rutland  Co.,  Vermont,  came  to  be  in 
the  employ  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.,  is  a matter  of  conjecture  only. 
The  story,  doubtless,  would  be  interesting  to  his  posterity  wherever  it 
may  be,  but  it  is  one  as  yet  untold. 

We  first  find  him  in  May,  1796,  with  a company  of  45  officers  and 
men  assembled  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  preparing  to  explore  and  survey 
the  Western  Reserve.  He  is  one  of  seven  surveyors,  the  rest  are  helpers 
and  laborers.  He  accompanies  the  party  all  through  its  journey  in  the 
Ohio  wilderness,  and  takes  a prominent  part  in  allotting  the  future  city 
of  Cleveland.  And  upon  his  return  East,  he  prepares  a map  of  the  city, 
— the  first  one  made.  He  is  a member  of  the  second  surveying  expedi- 
tion, as  its  leading  surveyor.  At  this  time,  a cabin  for  shelter,  to  hold 
supplies,  etc.,  was  built  near  the  foot  of  Superior  Street  on  its  south  side, 
and  the  following  year,  1798,  a traveler  reports  finding  him  in  possession 
of  this  cabin.  He  was  then  assisting  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.  in  locating 
lots  for  arriving  settlers,  collecting  land  sales,  etc. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1800,  four  years  from  the  time  he  first  set 
foot  in  Cleveland,  that  he  sent  to  Vermont  for  his  wife  and  children. 
They  were  accompanied  in  the  long  journey  by  David  Clark  and  family. 

The  Spaffords  began  housekeeping  in  the  surveyors’  cabin,  which, 
though  small,  must  have  seemed  a haven  of  rest  to  Mrs.  Spafford  after 
months  of  travel  and  camping.  About  this  time,  and  before  he  began  to 
build  a home,  Amos  Spafford  wrote  a sharp  letter  of  complaint  to  the 
land  company,  protesting  against  the  high  price  of  lots.  He  thought  its 
demands  unreasonable.  Twenty-five  dollars  cash  each  for  the  sixteen 
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lots  he  wishes  to  purchase  is  more  than  they  are  worth,  considering  their 
isolation,  and  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  he  threatens  to  locate 
elsewhere  in  the  Reserve  unless  he  is  offered  better  terms. 

The  company,  most  unfortunately  for  himself,  must  have  acceded  to 
his  demands,  for  he  settled  down  to  remain  in  Cleveland,  building  a two- 
story  frame-house  just  south  of  the  cabin,  and  the  following  year  erecting 
another  one  at  the  foot  of  Superior  Street,  perhaps  for  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Anna  Craw,  who  was  married  in  1801. 

Major  Spafford  must  have  been  either  visionary  or  impractical,  for 
he  burdened  himself  hopelessly  by  the  purchase  of  more  real  estate  than 
he  could  pay  for  or  resell,  and  it  was  the  means  of  a financial  embarrass- 
ment from  which  he  was  never  able  to  extricate  himself.  He  was  de- 
scended from  John  and  Elisabeth  Spafford,  who  came  to  Rowley,  Mass., 
with  Rev.  Rogers  in  1636,  from  Yorkshire,  England.  Amos  Spafford 
was  tall,  very  straight,  had  a high,  broad  forehead,  and  a quiet,  sedate 
manner.  All  records  speak  highly  of  him,  the  last  one  as  a “sound- 
headed, pure-hearted  man.'' 

Mrs.  Spafford  was  a Miss  Olive  Barlow.  She  was  born  in  Granville, 
Mass.,  and  married  Amos  Spafford  when  only  17  years  of  age.  The 
young  couple  continued  to  live  in  Granville  until  after  the  Revolution, 
when  they  joined  the  popular  emigration  to  Vermont,  living  in  Orwell, 
that  state,  until  their  removal  to  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Olive  Spafford  was 
then  about  44  years  old,  and  four  of  her  living  children  were  well  grown. 
The  oldest,  Samuel,  had  been  with  his  father  a member  of  the  second 
surveying  party,  and  Anna  Spafford,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  within 
six  months  after  her  arrival  in  Ohio. 

In  histories  of  early  Cleveland,  it  is  stated  that  in  1802  Anna  Spafford 
taught  the  first  Cleveland  school  in  the  front  room  of  Major  Carter's 
cabin,  locating  said  cabin  at  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Water  streets. 
There  are  many  contradictions  and  discrepancies  concerning  this  event, 
and  after  careful  research  the  writer  is  led  to  believe  that  the  first  school 
was  either  started  in  her  own,  or  her  parents'  home.  She  was  no  longer 
“Anna  Spafford"  after  May,  1801,  having  married  John  Craw  at  that 
date,  and  her  first  child  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1802.  The  Carter 
home  until  1803  was  under  the  river  bank,  north  of  St.  Clair  Street,  and 
Mrs.  Craw  would  not  be  likely  to  go  there  when  a room  could  have  been 
obtained  nearer.  That  the  second  Carter  home  was  used  as  a school 
afterward,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but  with  Chloe  Spafford,  Anna's 
younger  sister,  as  its  teacher.  Chloe  also  taught  in  Newburgh  a year  or 
two  later.  There  were  only  four  families  in  town  in  1802.  The  Carters, 
Clarks,  Huntingtons,  and  Spaffords. 

The  Huntingtons  brought  with  them  a governess.  Miss  Margaret 
Cobb.  That  would  eliminate  their  children  from  a school  as  long  as  she 
remained  with  them,  which  was  a year  or  two  at  least.  The  youngest 
Spafford,  Adolphus,  was  about  eleven  years  of  age.  Of  the  Carters  ola 
enough  for  instruction,  Alonzo  was  12,  Laura  10,  and  Henry  6 years  old. 
The  first  school,  therefore,  could  not  have  numbered  over  six  pupils,  with 
every  child  of  proper  age  present. 

After  paying  the  usual  license  fee  of  four  dollars.  Major  Spafford 
opened  his  house  for  the  traveling  public,  and  ever  after,  as  long  as  the 
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building  stood,  it  was  a tavern,  and  when  it  was  pulled  down  another  and 
more  pretentious  one,  called  the  “Mansion  House,'’  stood  on  the  same  site. 
The  building  was  painted  red,  and  stood  on  the  last  lot  on  the  south  side 
of  Superior  Street.  In  the  grading  of  the  street,  years  later,  this  lot,  and 
another  east  of  it,  were  left  high  above  the  sidewalk,  and  eventually  many 
feet  of  its  surface  were  scraped  off  to  the  rear,  which  originally  extended 
back  to  the  river. 

The  arrival  of  Mrs.  Huntington  must  have  been  a great  pleasure  to 
Mrs.  Spafford.  The  two  women  lived  side  by  side  for  several  years,  and 
doubtless,  in  the  sorrows  and  calamities  that  befell  Mrs.  Spafford,  her 
friend  and  neighbor  extended  much  sympathy  and  aid. 

In  1807,  Anna  Spafford  Craw  died,  leaving  two  little  sons,  John, 
aged  5 years,  and  Richard,  aged  3.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  on 
Ontario  Street,  and  as  her  husband  and  parents  eventually  left  the  city 
and  there  was  no  one  to  attend  to  the  matter,  her  ashes  probably  were 
thrown  out  when  the  foundation  was  dug  for  the  building  erected  on  the 
site,  or  were  part  of  the  barrels  of  human  bones  that  stood  day  after  day 
on  the  curb-stone  awaiting  the  cart  that  at  last  bore  them  away. 

The  following  year,  Mrs.  Spafford  endured  still  greater  sorrow.  Her 
youngest  daughter,  Chloe,  in  March,  1804,  had  married  Stephen  Gilbert, 
a young  man  29  years  of  age,  who  was  associated  with  her  father  in  the 
second  surveying  expedition.  He  had  bought  a lot  and  sowed  it  with 
wheat  the  following  year — 1798 — and  had  been  a permanent  settler  since 
then.  He  had  filled  small  offices  of  trust,  and  seemed  to  be  a valuable 
member  of  the  community.  Augustus  Gilbert,  of  Newburgh,  was  an  older 
brother.  They  were  the  sons  of  Joseph  and  Elisabeth  Breck  Gilbert,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  descendants  of  Capt.  John  Gilbert,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Hartford. 

In  April,  1808,  Stephen  Gilbert,  accompanied  by  his  young  brother-in- 
law,  Adolphus  Spafford,  went  on  a fishing  expedition.  They  were  in  a 
large  boat  containing  six  other  people,  and  were  bound  for  a point  ten 
miles  west  of  town  where  black  fish  had  been  reported  seen  in  great 
number.  The  boat  was  overturned,  and  all  within  it  but  one  perished. 
Stephen  Gilbert  could  easily  have  saved  himself,  but  he  clung  to  his  young 
companion  in  a vain  effort  to  bring  him  to  shore.  Their  bodies  were 
recovered,  and  after  being  placed  in  the  cemetery  on  Ontario  Street, 
afterward  were  removed  to  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  near  the  entrance  to 
the  right.  They  are  marked  by  small  stones  lying  flat  on  the  graves.  By 
one  stroke  Mrs.  Spafford  thus  lost  her  son  and  son-in-law,  and  added  to 
her  own  grief  was  that  of  her  daughter  left  a widow  with  two  little 
children. 

Major  Spafford's  Cleveland  ventures  did  not  prosper,  and  in  1810, 
having  received  the  appointment  of  collector  in  the  district  of  Miami,  in 
which  is  now  Toledo — probably  through  the  influence  of  his  old  neighbor 
and  friend.  Gov.  Huntington — he  sold  out  to  George  Wallace,  moved  to 
Fort  Meigs,  and  built  a log-house  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  there. 

Chloe  Gilbert  evidently  did  not  accompany  her  parents,  for  in  Novem- 
ber, 1810,  her  father  writes  to  John  Walworth,  “I  find  myself  under  great 
obligations  to  you  and  your  family  for  the  friendly  aid  you  have  given 
our  unfortunate  daughter  and  children.  As  you  observe,  she  will  find  a 
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home  with  you  until  she  obtains  a better  one.  This  is  saying  a great 
deal,  as,  in  my  opinion,  a better  home  could  not  be  found.  Chloe  well 
knows  that  she  will  always  find  one  with  me,  but  at  present  I hardly 
know  where  my  house  or  home  is.” 

Just  a year  later  he  writes  Mr.  Walworth  that  he  is  unable  to  come  to 
Cleveland  or  to  sell  his  land  there.  That  Mrs.  Spafford,  himself,  and  son 
Aurora  are  recovering  from  severe  illness,  and  that  his  home  and  all  his 
business  seem  to  be  out  of  joint.  He  wished  his  Cleveland  lots  sold,  as  his 
creditors  as  well  as  himself  are  in  need  of  money.  Abram  Hickox  at  this 
time  was  raising  wheat  on  the  Spafford  lots  on  shares. 

By  1812,  Major  Spafford  had  picked  up  a little,  and  had  a log-house, 
a farm  partly  cleared,  and  some  stock,  when  the  Indians  in  the  employ  of 
the  British  swooped  down  on  the  Miami  settlers,  and  looted  their  homes 
of  everything  that  could  be  carried  off.  Major  Spafford  gave  them  all  the 
money  he  had  except  $20,  to  exempt  his  household,  but  receiving  word 
that  another  party  was  on  the  way,  this  time  massacring  as  well  as  pillag- 
ing, he  hurried  his  family  and  neighbors  into  a crazy  old  boat,  leaving 
everything  behind,  and  started  down  the  river,  out  into  the  lake,  for 
Huron,  many  miles  east.  Had  not  a friendly  Indian  misled  the  enemy  in 
regard  to  the  time  they  started,  they  could  easily  have  been  overtaken 
and  put  to  death. 

The  Spaffords  rowed  up  the  Huron  River,  eight  miles,  to  a little  town 
called  Milan,  where  they  remained  until  the  war  closed.  Upon  their 
return  to  Maumee — or  Perrj^sburg — as  the  place  was  afterward  named 
by  Major  Spafford,  he  found  his  house  burned,  his  horses  and  cattle  gone, 
and  had  to  begin  all  over  again.  Out  of  the  old  wreck  of  a transport  he 
built  a house  to  shelter  them.  The  property  in  that  section  afterward 
became  valuable,  but  not  until  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spafford  had  passed 
away.  Their  lives  had  been  that  of  long  struggle,  exposure,  peril,  sorrow, 
and  disappointment. 

Their  children  were  all  the  parents  could  desire,  respected  and  honored 
in  the  communities  in  which  they  lived.  They  were: 


Samuel  Spafford,  m.  Catherine  Ma- 
bee,  and  d.  in  1831,  in  Perrysburg. 
Anna  Spafford,  b.  1780;  m.  John 
Craw,  May,  1801,  and  d.  1807. 
Left  two  sons — John,  aged  5,  and 
Richard,  aged  3. 

Chloe  Spafford,  m.  March,  1804,  Ste- 


phen Gilbert,  who  was  drowned 
1808. 

Aurora  Spafford,  m.  Mrs.  Mary 
Ralph  Jones,  and  d.  in  Perrys- 
burg, 0. 

Adolphus  Spafford,  drowned,  when 
18  years  of  age,  in  Lake  Erie. 


A Richard  Craw  was  living  in  Cleveland  or  Newburgh  about  1802, 
who  may  have  been  the  father  or  the  brother  of  the  above  John  Craw. 

Chloe  Spafford  Gilbert  had  two  sons,  Lester,  and  Stephen  L.  Gilbert. 
She  joined  her  father  when  his  family  took  refuge  in  Milan,  Ohio,  during 
the  War  of  1812,  and  taught  the  first  school  in  Avery,  near  by,  riding  to 
it  on  a horse  and  a man’s  saddle  in  company  with  the  mail-carrier.  Her 
sons  were  living  in  Maumee  as  late  as  1836,  as  letters  from  them  to  their 
cousins,  the  younger  daughters  of  Augustus  Gilbert,  would  indicate.  Ste- 
phen L.  Gilbert  was  a mail-carrier  in  the  ’30s,  and  removed  later  to  a 
Western  state. 
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Were  the  writer  to  choose  an  ancestor  from  the  earliest  Cleveland 
pioneers,  the  choice,  without  hesitation,  would  fall  upon  a blacksmith. 
They  were  the  most  useful  members  of  society  in  those  first  years  of  toil 
and  struggle.  A community  could  then  dispense  with  lawyers  and  land 
agents,  but  to  be  without  a blacksmith  was  a calamity.  The  shoeing  of 
horses  was  small  part  of  the  service  required  of  them,  for  they  were 
called  upon  to  mend  everything  from  a candlestick  to  a plough,  and 
usually  were  skilled  wagon-makers  as  well. 

The  first  three  Cleveland  blacksmiths — Doan,  Sargeant,  Hickox — 
were  typical  of  their  class,  fine  specimens  of  American  manhood.  Hon- 
est, industrious,  unselfish,  kind,  and  behind  each  five  or  six  generations 
of  the  best  New  England  blood.  Who,  then,  of  today  would  not  be  proud 
of  lineal  descent  from  those  noble  pioneer  blacksmiths?  Nathaniel  Doan 
heads  the  list,  and  his  posterity  is  numbered  among  our  best  citizenship. 

The  history  of  Nathaniel  Doan  begins  with  John,  his  American  ances- 
tor of  1633,  who  was  a chosen  assistant  of  Gov.  Winslow  in  directing  the 
affairs  of  Pljnnouth  Colony,  and  down  through  Daniel  to  Seth  and  his 
wife,  Mercy  Parker,  who  lived  in  Haddam,  Conn.  Seth  was  a ship- 
builder and  a hero  of  the  American  Revolution.  With  his  son  Seth,  he 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  held  in  prison  for  a year.  Seth,  Jr.,  died 
from  the  effects  of  that  captivity.  Besides  the  martyred  son,  there  was  a 
large  family  of  children,  many  of  whom  came  to  Ohio  and  settled  in  and 
around  Cleveland. 

Nathaniel  Doan  was  the  fourth  child.  He  was  a member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Land  Company  in  1796  and  1797.  He  had  charge  of  the  horses 
used  in  the  expeditions — seeing  that  they  were  kept  well  shod  and  other- 
wise cared  for.  He  was  offered  a village  lot  in  Cleveland  by  the  above 
company  if  he  would  settle  in  the  hamlet  and  start  a blacksmith  shop.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  1798  left  Haddam  with  his  wife,  four  children, 
and  his  nephew,  Seth  Doan,  son  of  his  brother,  Timothy,  and  started  for 
Ohio. 

It  is  said  that  the  latter  was  sent  West  in  order  to  keep  him  from 
following  the  seas,  for  which  he  had  a strong  inclination,  much  against 
the  wishes  of  his  parents. 

The  route,  whenever  possible,  was  by  water.  Down  the  Connecticut 
River,  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island  Sound,  down  the  East  River  to 
New  York  City,  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Troy,  then  on  the  Mohawk  River, 
Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Doan  built  his  blacksmith  shop  of 
rough,  unhewn  logs  on  Superior  Street,  near  Bank  Street,  and  probably 
lived  in  the  Stiles  house,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  that  family  for 
one  on  Newburgh  Heights. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Doan — Sarah  Adams — was  27  years  of  age  when  she 
arrived  in  Cleveland.  She  had,  at  that  time,  but  one  son.  Job  Doan,  nine 
years  of  age,  and  three  young  daughters,  Sarah,  Delia,  and  Mercy  Doan. 
Another  little  daughter,  Rebecca,  was  afterward  added  to  the  family 
circle. 

The  presence  of  Seth  Doan,  the  nephew,  that  first  year  of  their  arrival 
in  Cleveland,  proved  most  providential  for  the  whole  family.  For  it  was 
scarcely  settled  in  the  little  log-cabin  before  every  member  of  it  was  taken 
ill  with  fever  and  ague.  Although  Seth  himself  was  also  afflicted  with 
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the  distressing  complaint,  he  kept  about,  waiting  upon  his  aunt  and  the 
children,  and  doing  all  that  he  could  to  alleviate  their  sufferings. 

To  add  to  the  family's  distress,  there  was  little  food  to  be  obtained  in 
the  settlement,  and  it  suffered  hunger  for  weeks  at  a time;  corn-meal 
was  the  only  diet.  Mr.  Doan  remained  in  the  hamlet  less  than  a year, 
then  moved  out  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  settled  on  a farm.  It  was  on  the 
corner  of  Fairmount  Street,  E.  107th,  west  of  and  adjoining  Wade  Park. 
Here  he  built  a small  log-tavern  and  eventually  a store,  and  a little  salera- 
tus  factory.  The  latter  was  a blessing  to  housewives,  who  hitherto  had 
been  compelled  to  use  lye  in  place  of  that  article  in  their  cooking. 

Mr.  Doan  was  evidently  a Christian  gentleman,  as  he  attended  as 
delegate  the  first  church  convention  held  on  the  Reserve.  He  also,  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  married  many  couples  who  came  before  him  for  that 
purpose,  and  he  served  as  County  Commissioner. 

He  died  in  1815,  aged  53  years. 

His  widow,  Sarah  Adams  Doan,  survived  him  nearly  40  years,  dying 
at  the  age  of  82,  and  outliving  most  of  her  children.  Her  life  had  been 
one  of  great  change  and  vicissitude,  also  of  great  sorrows.  But,  like 
most  women  of  that  day,  she  accepted  everything  that  came  to  her, 
whether  of  good  or  ill,  with  thankfulness  or  patient  resignation. 


Children  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Adams  Doan: 


Sarah  Doan,  m.  Richard  H.  Blinn, 
in  1802,  by  Amos  Spafford,  J.  P. 
Job  Doan,  b.  1789 ; m.  Harriet  Wood- 
ruff. 


Delia  Doan,  m.  Mr.  Eddy ; 2nd,  Da- 
vid Little. 

Mercy  Doan,  m.  Edward  Baldwin. 
Rebecca  Doan,  m.  Harvey  Halliday, 
in  1827. 


Richard  Blinn  had  a farm  on  what  is  now  Woodhill  Road.  Sarah 
Doan,  his  wife,  had  a little  son  born,  whom  she  named  in  honor  of  her 
father.  She  died  in  early  womanhood,  and  Richard  Blinn  married  2nd, 
Electra  Hamilton,  of  Newburgh. 

Delia  Doan  taught  the  first  school,  it  is  said,  in  Euclid. 

Mercy  Doan  died  young.  Her  husband,  Edward  Baldwin,  was  21 
years  old  when  they  were  married.  He  came  from  Ballston  Spa,  New 
York,  and  was  County  Treasurer.  He  died  in  1843. 

Harvey  Halliday  lived  in  East  Cleveland.  He  had  three  brothers, 
Albert,  Nathan,  and  Frank  Halliday. 

The  Doan  Tavern,  kept  by  Nathaniel  Doan,  and  rebuilt  by  his  son, 
Job,  was  a famous  landmark  for  nearly  half  a century.  It  stood  by  the 
roadside,  where  all  travel  east  and  west  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
passed  it.  The  little  creek  flowing  through  the  picturesque  woods  just 
east  of  it,  now  Wade  Park,  attracted  the  large  parties  of  pioneers  who 
traveled  in  company  from  their  New  England  homes  in  huge  wagons, 
and  driving  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals  in  advance  of  them. 
Here,  or  on  the  level  stretch  of  ground  now  occupied  by  Western  Reserve 
University,  they  would  make  a halt  of  a day  or  two,  resting  and  washing 
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up.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as  15  wagons  at  once  would  be  encamped 
there.  It  followed  that  the  Doan  Tavern  was  patronized,  more  or  less, 
by  these  travelers.  One  feature  of  this,  however,  was  not  at  all  lucrative 
— “the  borrower  was  abroad  in  the  land.’'  Everything  conceivable  was 
asked  for  and  usually  obtained,  from  silver  spoons  to  camp-kettles.  For 
the  Doans  were  kind-hearted  and  very  accommodating.  Once,  some  one 
carried  off  one  of  Mrs.  Doan’s  teaspoons.  She  felt  very  badly  over  her 
loss,  but,  lo!  a whole  year  afterward  the  spoon  came  back,  it  being  the 
first  chance  the  party  had  of  restoring  it. 

Two  years  after  his  father’s  death.  Job,  his  only  son,  replaced  the  log- 
tavern  with  a large  frame  one.  Eventually,  this  was  moved  to  Cedar 
Avenue,  just  east  of  Streator,  E.  100th  Street,  and  three  tenement  houses 
constructed  out  of  it.  Job  Doan  was  an  energetic,  ambitious,  hard- 
working man.  He  died  of  cholera  in  1834.  He  must  have  possessed 
lovable  qualities  that  secured  and  kept  for  him  many  friends.  When  the 
news  that  he  was  stricken  with  the  disease  reached  town,  Capt.  Lewis 
Dibble  and  Tom  Calahan — well-known  Cleveland  men — at  once  set  about 
procuring  medical  aid  for  him.  Every  doctor  was  busy  or  away,  and 
the  friends  had  to  wait  for  some  time  before  they  succeeded.  Finally, 
they  intercepted  two  physicians  who  had  just  returned  from  other  calls, 
and  prevailed  upon  them  both  to  start  out  again  at  once,  although  there 
was  a four  miles’  drive  between  town  and  Doan’s  Corners.  The  physi- 
cians rode  in  one  buggy,  and  Dibble  and  Calahan  in  another.  It  was  far 
in  the  night  before  they  reached  their  destination.  Capt.  Dibble  found 
his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Stark,  already  there,  also  Job  Doan’s 
brother-in-law,  David  Little.  They  were  bending  over  the  sufferer,  rub- 
bing him  and  trying  to  alleviate  his  agony.  Poor  Job  looked  up  as  the 
men  entered  his  room,  and  stretched  out  his  hands  to  the  friends  who  had 
hastened  to  his  bedside.  The  doctors,  evidently,  were  unable  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  treatment  already  given,  for  they  merely  looked  at  him,  shook 
their  heads,  and  departed.  Within  an  hour  death  came  to  Mr.  Doan  and 
relieved  his  sufferings. 

Job  Doan  met  his  future  wife  for  the  first  time  on  the  highway  near 
Hudson,  Ohio.  The  road  was  in  a frightful  condition — nearly  knee-deep 
with  mud.  She  was  on  horseback,  and  he  on  foot.  He  thought  her  the 
sweetest  girl  he  had  ever  seen,  and  took  measures  to  meet  her  again 
and  under  more  favorable  conditions,  and  not  long  afterward  they  were 
married.  The  honeymoon,  however,  was  postponed  six  weeks,  for,  imme- 
diately after  the  ceremony,  he  took  a drove  of  cattle  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  which  kept  him  away  for  that  length  of  time. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Doan  was  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Harriet  Isabelle 
Woodruff,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  who  came  to  the  East  End  in 
1814.  She  was  19  years  of  age  when  married.  A descendant  describes 
her  as  tall  and  fine-looking ; a woman  of  remarkable  Christian  character, 
faithful,  cheerful,  generous,  kind.  She  never  allowed  ill-natured  gossip 
in  her  presence,  without  rebuke.  She  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Euclid  Congregational  Church.  Her  sister,  Sarah  Woodruff,  married 
William  Adams,  of  Collamer.  As  the  wife  of  Job  Doan,  Harriet  Wood- 
ruff was  the  mother  of  eight  children : 
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Nathaniel  Doan,  d.  in  California, 
unmarried. 

Caroline  Doan,  m.  John  R.  Walters 
in  1835. 

Harriet  Doan,  m.  Frederick  Wilbur; 

2nd,  Capt.  Sprague. 

Lucy  Ann  Doan,  m.  Isaac  Miller,  of 
Braceville,  Ohio. 

William  Halsey  Doan  became  a wealthy  philanthropist.  He  built  a 
large  tabernacle  on  Vincent  Street,  near  East  9th,  where  popular  con- 
certs and  lectures  were  held,  which  people  of  moderate  incomes  were  ena- 
bled to  attend.  There  was  no  other  large  auditorium  at  the  time,  and  for 
many  years  it  proved  a blessing  and  convenience  to  the  public.  It  finally 
burned  and  was  not  rebuilt. 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Harriet  Doan  married 
Cornelius  Conkley,  and  in  1854  was  again  a widow.  She  died  in  1884. 
Meantime,  S.  C.  Baldwin  had  either  purchased  or  rented  the  Doan  Tavern 
and  kept  it  open  to  the  traveling  public. 


William  Halsey  Doan,  m.  Elisabeth 
Hennell,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
Martha  Doan,  m.  Anthony  McReyn- 
olds. 

Edward  Doan,  m.  Carrie  P.  Brad- 
ley. 
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One  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Cleveland  and  Newburgh  was  Richard 
Blinn.  As  all  of  his  descendants  are  living  elsewhere,  and  fail  to  answer 
inquiry,  it  has  been  impossible  to  learn  anything  of  his  antecedents.  He 
may  have  come  from  New  Jersey  with  the  Cozads,  or  from  Connecticut 
with  the  Doan  family. 

He  married  Sarah  Doan,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Adams 
Doan,  April,  1802.  The  original  record  of  their  marriage  is  in  Warren, 
as  Cleveland  was  in  Trumbull  County  in  that  year,  and  Warren  the 
county-seat. 

Sarah  Doan  Blinn  had  a little  son  named  Nathaniel  Doan  Blinn,  in 
honor  of  her  father,  and,  possibly,  she  may  have  had  a daughter.  She 
died  in  early  womanhood,  and  Richard  Blinn  married  secondly.  Electa 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susannah  Hamilton,  of  Newburgh, 
now  a part  of  Cleveland,  the  town  then  being  in  Geauga  County.  This 
record  is  in  Chardon.  They  lived  for  some  years  north  of  the  Edwards 
Tavern,  on  what  is  now  Woodhill  Road,  and  then  moved  to  Perrysburg, 
Ohio,  near  Toledo.  They  had  at  least  three  sons — James,  Chester,  and 
Julius  Blinn,  and  three  daughters.  It  is  said  that  the  family  sufered 
terribly  from  malaria  during  their  first  years  in  Perrysburg,  and  that 
one  of  their  daughters  was  disfigured  for  life  through  the  strong  medi- 
cines administered  by  one  of  the  ignorant  and  reckless  country  doctors 
of  that  day. 
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James  Blinn  lived  and  died  in  Perry sburg,  leaving  six  adult  children. 
Julius  Blinn  also  moved  to  Perry  sburg,  and  the  name  of  Blinn  has  become 
a familiar  one  in  that  locality,  while  it  has  disappeared  off  the  records  of 
Cleveland. 

The  wives  of  Richard  H.  Blinn  were  undoubtedly  fine  women,  as  both 
were  daughters  of  the  best  pioneer  families  of  the  city.  Richard  himself 
is  said  to  have  been  a very  jovial  man,  full  of  jokes  and  mad  pranks.  He 
left  behind  him  a reputation  for  kindliness  and  good  humor. 

His  oldest  son — Nathaniel  Doan  Blinn — was  married  in  Cleveland  in 
1825  to  Miss  Anne  M.  Parker. 


1800 

WILLIAMS 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  two  men  appeared  in  Newburgh  and  began 
building  a grist-mill — the  third  one  built  on  the  Western  Reserve.  They 
were  Major  Wyatt  and  William  Wheeler  Williams.  It  was  a great  event 
to  the  women  of  Cleveland  and  Newburgh,  for  it  meant  corn-meal  of  a 
far  better  quality  than  the  rude  hand-mills  hitherto  had  provided,  and 
above  all  it  meant  white  flour,  something  that  had  been  a great  luxury, 
many  families  having  scarcely  seen  any  since  leaving  Connecticut.  Of 
the  many  New  England  families  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  that  early 
day,  there  were  none  that  could  claim  better  birth  and  breeding  than  that 
of  William  Wheeler  Williams.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Eunice 
Wheeler  Williams,  both  descended  from  Puritan  ancestors  who  settled  in 
Massachusetts  about  1630. 

Joseph  Williams  had  four  sons  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were 
Frederick,  an  officer  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard  in  New  York  City. 

Gen.  Joseph  Williams,  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Washington, 
Putnam,  and  Gov.  Trumbull.  He  was  a Brigadier-General  of  the  Third 
Brigade,  Connecticut  Militia,  and  a member  of  the  original  purchasers  of 
the  site  where  Cleveland  stands. 

Benjamin  Williams  died  on  board  the  terrible  Jersey  prison  ship,  and 
Isaac  Williams,  who  lost  a leg  while  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  A fifth 
son,  William  Wheeler  Williams,  b.  1760,  married  Ruth  Granger,  daughter 
of  Zodac  and  Martha  Granger,  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

Ruth  Granger  was  born  in  1764,  and,  therefore,  was  35  years  old  when 
she  came  to  Newburgh  in  the  spring  of  1800. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  learn  anything  concerning  the  personality  of 
Ruth  Granger  Williams,  although  her  descendants  in  and  about  Cleveland 
are  numerous.  It  has  been  told  the  writer  that  she  had  two  brothers, 
Reuben  and  Franklin  Granger,  who  lived  with  her  or  near  by.  Also, 
that  before  her  death  she  became  blind,  but  developed  such  acute  hear- 
ing that  no  one  could  enter  her  room,  ever  so  cautiously,  but  she  would 
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hear,  and  be  able  to  tell  who  it  was.  She  was  small,  alert,  and  very  intel- 
ligent. 

The  family  settled  on  what  is  now  Woodhill  Road,  but  called  Newburgh 
Street  in  early  days.  It  ran  from  Doan’s  Corners  to  Mr.  Williams’  mills. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  brought  five  little  children  with  them  from  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  The  eldest  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  the  youngest  but 
two.  They  were : 

Frederic  Granger  Williams,  unmar- 
ried while  living  here,  joined  the 
Mormons  in  Utah. 

William  Wheeler  Williams,  Jr,,  m. 

1st,  Lavina  Dibble;  2nd,  Nancy 
Sherman,  daughter  of  Ephraim 
and  Remember  Cook  Sherman. 

W.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  was  always  designated  as  Capt.  Williams.  All 
the  Williams  family  bearing  the  name  and  descended  from  W.  W.  Will- 
iams, Sr.,  are  grandchildren  of  Capt.  Williams. 

Mary  Williams  Cahoon  had  three  children : Martha,  Joseph,  and  Hiram 
Cahoon.  The  Misses  Cahoon  of  “Rose  Hill”  are  grandchildren  of  Mary 
Williams,  and  reside  in  the  pioneer  homestead. 

There  is  in  possession  of  some  of  the  descendants  of  W.  W.  Williams, 
Sr.,  valuable  souvenirs  of  his  brother,  Gen.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  They  are  gold  buttons  bearing  his  initials,  which  were 
cut  from  a military  coat  he  wore,  and  an  elegant  snuff-box  that  had  been 
presented  to  him  from  admiring  friends.  The  Williams  family  Bible, 
brought  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  is  also  preserved  and  held  by  a great- 
granddaughter. 

The  grindstones  lying  in  the  Public  Square  in  front  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church  were  the  first  ones  used  in  the  grist-mill  of  William  Wheeler 
Williams,  erected  in  1799. 


Joseph  Williams,  unmarried.  In 
Capt.  Murray’s  Company,  War  of 
1812. 

Martha  Williams,  m.  Elijah  Peet. 
Mary  Williams,  m.  Amos  Cahoon, 
pioneer  of  Rockport,  Ohio. 


Children  of  W.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  Sherman  Williams: 


Mary  Williams,  m.  Josiah  Hale. 
Eunice  Williams,  m.  Spencer  War- 
ren. 

James  Williams,  m.  Lydia  Owen. 
Ephraim  Williams,  m.  Mary  An- 
drus. 


Joseph  Williams,  m.  Eunice  Bennett. 

George  Williams,  m.  Eunice  B.,  wid- 
ow of  Joseph  Williams. 

Frederick  and  Frances,  unmarried. 
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If  the  testimony  of  one  Gilman  Bryant  has  been  properly  quoted, 
David  Clark  was  here  in  1798  in  company  with  Major  Spafford.  They 
were  living  in  the  surveyors’  cabin  on  Superior  Street.  Spafford  was 
driving  stakes  and  finishing  the  laying  out  of  streets,  while  Clark  was 
building  a log-house  on  Water  Street — No.  9.  It  was  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street,  about  four  rods  from  Superior,  and  here  he  died  eight  years 
later.  The  two  men  had  once  lived  in  the  same  place — Dorset,  Rutland  Co., 
Vermont — therefore,  old  neighbors  and  friends.  Although  they  then 
made  all  preparations  for  the  shelter  of  their  families,  two  years  .elapsed 
before  their  wives  and  children  arrived  here. 

The  family  of  David  Clark  included  his  wife,  tw^o  daughters,  and  four 
sons.  There  had  been  another  child  when  they  started  from  Dorset,  but 
at  some  stage  of  the  journey  it  met  its  death  by  drowning.  The  fate  of 
this  child  indicates  that  the  family  came  part  of  the  way,  at  least,  by 
water.  Perhaps  the  Clarks  and  Spaffords  made  the  whole  journey  by 
boat,  as  did  the  White  family  four  years  later. 

Mr.  Clark  evidently  was  not  in  very  easy  circumstances,  as  corre- 
spondence concerning  the  sale  of  city  lots  at  that  time  shows  that  he  was 
able  to  pay  but  little  down  on  those  he  wished  to  purchase. 

The  children  of  David  and  Margaret  Branch  Clark: 

Margaret  Clark,  m.  Elisha  Norton.  Martin  Clark,  m.  Laura  Lee. 

Lucy  Clark,  m.  Seth  Doan. 

Rufus  Clark,  m.  Dimarus  Billings.  David  Jarvis  Clark,  b.  1797 ; m.  Ruth 
Mason  Clark,  m.  Smith. 

Mrs.  Clark  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  Margaret,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, fourteen,  Lucy  twelve,  and  Jarvis,  the  youngest  child,  three  years, 
when  they  came  to  Cleveland.  The  ages  of  the  others — Rufus,  Mason 
and  Martin — can  not  be  ascertained,  but  indications  are  that  the  boys 
were  all  younger  than  their  sisters. 

The  first  recorded  event  of  the  family  was  the  marriage  of  Margaret, 
April,  1803,  to  Elisha  Norton.  Amos  Spafford  performed  the  ceremony. 

In  1806  David  Clark  died  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  on  Ontario 
Street.  His  body  was  removed  in  1831,  to  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  and  his 
grave  is  marked  by  a tiny  stone,  the  first  stone  beyond  the  lodge.  It  is 
very  black,  but  his  name  is  still  legible  on  it,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  oldest 
marked  grave  in  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  David  Clark  lies  in  an  isolated  cemetery  in  the  farming  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  Trumbull  Co.  She  died  in  1837.  How  she  came  to  be  in 
that  township  is  a mystery  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  solve,  as  no 
trace  of  any  other  member  of  her  family  there  can  be  found. 

January,  1807,  Lucy  Clark  married  Seth  Doan,  son  of  Timothj^  Doan, 
of  East  Cleveland.  She  named  her  first  child  David  Clark  Doan.  Her 
children  and  their  marriages  will  be  found  in  the  Doan  records  in  this 
work.  She  lived  all  of  her  married  life  in  East  Cleveland.  The  surviving 
nephews  and  nieces  of  her  husband’s  family,  when  questioned,  spoke  in 
affectionate  and  admiring  terms  of  “Aunt  Lucy”  to  the  writer,  but  no 
one  of  the  family,  not  even  her  grandchildren,  were  able  to  give  any  in- 
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formation  concerning  her  brothers,  or  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Norton,  al- 
though one  of  her  grandsons  was  named  '‘Norton''  Doan. 

The  widow  Clark  removed — sometime  between  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  year  1812 — either  on  Broadway,  or  to  Woodland  Hills 
Avenue,  not  far  from  Broadway,  for  at  the  latter  date  she  and  her  four 
sons  are  included  in  a list  of  residents  of  that  locality. 

The  marriages  of  three  of  these  sons  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
two  of  them  have  been  secured,  but  what  became  of  Mason  and  Martin, 
whether  they  died  in  this  city  or  removed  to  some  Western  state,  cannot 
be  learned.  But  probably  one  of  them  lived  for  a time  in  Mesopotamia, 
Trumbull  Co. 

David  Jarvis  Clark,  b.  1797,  or  “Jarvis,"  as  he  was  called,  married 
Ruth  Smith,  of  East  Cleveland,  in  1817.  In  1834  they  moved  to  a new 
township,  organized  in  Indiana,  and  called  “Cleveland"  A number  of 
other  families  from  this  vicinity  accompanied  them.  But  in  1851  several 
of  these  families  moved  again,  this  time  to  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ruth  Smith  Clark  was  born  in  Chatham,  Conn.,  in  1801.  She  had 
three  children:  Lucy,  who  died  in  Cleveland,  Asa  Branch,  and  James 
Clark. 

Jarvis  Clark  died  in  Elkhart  in  1889,  at  the  age  of  92.  He  often  spoke 
of  Gau  Ghee,  a little  Indian  playmate  of  his  in  the  earliest  years  of  his 
Cleveland  life.  Gau  Chee  was  the  son  of  a Mohawk  chief,  whose  tribe 
lived  part  of  each  year  under  the  hill  between  the  present  viaduct  and 
the  Columbus  Street  bridge.  Jarvis  Clark  is  remembered  as  full  of  fun, 
and  fond  of  society. 

Martin  Clark  married  Laura  Lee,  of  East  Cleveland,  in  1820.  As  has 
been  stated,  no  further  trace  of  him  can  be  found. 

Rufus  Clark  married  Dimarus  Billings,  of  a Newburgh  family,  in 
1827,  Job  Doan,  as  justice  of  the  peace,  officiating  at  the  ceremony.  He 
was  inclined  to  wander  about,  and  after  removing  to  two  or  three  West- 
ern towns,  which  included  Elkhart,  Ind.,  he  finally  reached  California, 
where  he  died  about  1870. 

Dimarus  Billings  Clark  died,  leaving  one  son.  Mason,  who  went  to 
Washington,  to  some  place  on  Puget  Sound.  Rufus  Clark  married  again, 
and  had  other  children  born  to  him.  It  is  said  that  as  a young  man  he 
was  very  gay  and  loved  to  dance.  No  dancing  party  was  thought  to  be 
a success  unless  Rufus  Clark  was  there  to  start  the  fun  and  keep  it  going. 
But  during  a religious  revival  he  joined  an  East  Cleveland  church,  which 
barred  him  out  from  further  enjoyment  of  that  amusement. 
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The  name  of  Hamilton  became  familiar  to  the  residents  of  Newburgh 
through  two  men,  Samuel  and  James,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  broth- 
ers. The  relationship,  if  any  existed,  was  no  nearer  than  cousins.  Sam- 
uel Hamilton  was  descended  from  an  old  New  England  family  of  Pelham, 
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Mass.  His  father,  'Robert  Hamilton,  was  born  in  1759,  married  Elizabeth 
Kidd,  and  moved  to  Chesterfield.  Their  oldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Ham- 
ilton, married  a Mr.  Cochran,  moved  to,  and  died  in  Independence,  this 
county,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Samuel  Hamilton,  born  in  Chesterfield,  1761,  married  Susannah  Ham- 
ilton of  another  family,  of  Chester,  Mass.  Together  with  their  six  chil- 
dren they  started  in  the  fall  of  1800  for  Newburgh.  On  arriving  in 
Buffalo,  they  found  nothing  but  an  Indian  trail  between  that  place  and 
Cleveland.  As  it  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  go  by  way  of  the  lake,  the 
family  remained  in  Buffalo  for  the  winter,  while  the  father  and  second 
son  Justus,  then  a lad  of  nine  years  of  age,  started  on  horseback  for 
Newburgh. 

One  night,  in  Ashtabula  County,  they  arrived  cold  and  very  hungry 
at  the  cabin  of  a former  resident  of  Chesterfield,  who  welcomed  them 
joyously,  eager  for  news  of  the  old  home  in  the  East,  and  to  see  familiar 
faces  once  more.  A haunch  of  venison  was  cut  in  slices  and  cooked  before 
the  fire,  and  the  hungry  travelers  ate  it  with  keen  relish.  Justus  Hamil- 
ton used  to  declare  that  nothing  afterwards  tasted  so  good  to  him  as  that 
late  supper  in  the  wilderness. 

In  the  spring  of  1801,  the  rest  of  the  family  came  on  in  an  open  boat, 
beaching  it  every  night,  cooking  their  meals  and  sleeping  on  shore.  There 
was  scarcely  any  one  in  Newburg  when  they  reached  there  but  Indians. 
On  returning  from  a business  trip  to  Massachusetts,  in  1804,  Samuel 
Hamilton  was  drowned  in  Buffalo  Creek,  leaving  his  wife  a widow  with 
six  children,  in  a wilderness  far  from  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  or  other 
kin  to  whom  she  could  turn  in  emergencies  for  help  and  comfort.  Her 
oldest  son,  Chester  Hamilton,  was  then  about  14  years  old,  Justus  12,  and 
Samuel,  the  babe  of  the  family,  4 years.  She  raised  all  her  children  to 
honorable  and  useful  maturity,  giving  each  a good  education  for  the 
times.  She  was  an  expert  at  weaving,  and  earned  many  a dollar,  or  its 
equivalent,  in  that  way.  Once  when  her  house  and  nearly  everything  in 
it  belonging  to  herself  was  burned,  she  saved  a neighbor's  cloth  she  had 
woven  by  hastily  cutting  it  from  her  loom.  Their  home  was  on  Wood- 
land Hills  Avenue,  near  the  Carter  homestead,  where  she  died  in  1820, 
having  sustained  the  relation  of  both  parents  to  her  children  for  16 
years. 

It  seems  then,  that  one  of  the  very  first  women  to  live  in  Newburgh 
was  one  of  the  noblest  type  of  wife  and  mother,  living,  and  working,  and 
sacrificing  for  her  children,  and  keeping  their  family  name  honored  and 
respected. 

Her  oldest  child.  Electa  Hamilton,  married  Richard  Blinn,  lived  many 
years  in  Newburgh,  then  removed  to  Perrysburg,  and  died  there. 

Chester  Hamilton  married  Lydia  Warner,  of  a pioneer  family,  resided 
here  for  a while,  and  went  West. 

Lyma  Hamilton  became  Mrs.  Samuel  Miles,  and  lived  in  Strongs- 
ville, this  county. 

Julia  Hamilton  married  Edmond  Rathbun  in  1819,  with  whom  she 
lived  63  years,  both  dying  in  1881,  just  six  months  apart.  Their  three 
daughters  who  married  three  Brooks  brothers  are  still  living  in  Newburgh. 

Justus  Hamilton  married  Selinda  Cochran,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
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Rachel  Brainard,  pioneers  of  an  early  day.  Selinda  Brainard  was  born 
in  Middletown,  Conn.  When  very  young,  she  was  married  to  Richard 
Bailey.  Every  thread  of  her  wedding  outfit  was  spun,  woven,  and  made 
by  her  own  hands.  She  was  early  left  a widow  with  two  sons,  Sherman 
and  Richard  Bailey,^  and  eventually  married  Amos  Cochran,  who  lived 
but  a short  time,  and  by  whom  she  had  an  infant  daughter,  Rachel 
Cochran.  Their  residence  at  that  time  was  in  Avon,  New  York.  Mean- 
while, her  parents  had  settled  in  Newburgh,  whither  she  came  with  her 
three  children,  shortly  after  the  sad  death  of  her  father,  who  was  killed 
by  a falling  tree.  In  1826,  Mrs.  Cochran  married  Justus  Hamilton,  and 
her  family  in  time  increased  by  three  sons  and  a daughter,  Augustus, 
Albert,  Edwin  T.,  the  eminent  jurist,  and  Delia  Cleveland  Hamilton. 

Justus  Hamilton  was  a dignified,  brusk,  magisterial  sort  of  man,  but 
kind-hearted  and  just.  His  neighbors  were  wont  to  seek  his  advice,  and 
he  was  frequently  chosen  arbiter  in  the  smoothing  out  of  difficulties  and 
quarrels.  He  had  a contract  for  the  building  of  a part  of  the  Ohio  Canal, 
and  while  it  was  in  the  process  of  construction  he  hired  Mrs.  Garfield — 
the  mother  of  James  A.  Garfield — to  board  the  men  he  had  employed  on 
the  canal.  It  is  said  that  every  article  of  household  goods  the  Garfields 
possessed  was  brought  to  the  scene  in  a small  conveyance,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  that  the  money  thus  earned  made  the  first  payment  on  the  lit- 
tle farm  in  Orange  Township. 

Mrs.  Justus  Hamilton  was  sweet-tempered  and  a valuable  woman  to 
the  community  in  which  she  lived.  Gifted  as  a nurse,  constant  demands 
were  made  upon  her  in  this  direction,  which  she  never  refused,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  many  life-long  and  intimate  friendships  with 
families  scattered  all  over  the  township.  Her  knowledge  of  medicinal 
herbs  also  proved  invaluable  to  her  neighbors,  as  her  stores  of  worm- 
wood, tansy,  camomile,  and  rue,  ever  kept  replenished,  were  freely  offered 
when  elsewhere  needed.  A Christian  woman  in  all  that  the  name  should 
imply. 

Children  of  Justus  and  Selinda  Cochran  Hamilton : 


Augustus  Harvey  Hamilton,  b.  1827, 
in  Newburgh ; m.  Eliza  Coffin.  He 
removed  to  Iowa  in  1854 — a law- 
yer and  newspaper  man. 

Delia  Hamilton,  b.  1828 ; d.  unmar- 
ried. 

Judge  Edwin  T,  Hamilton,  b.  1830 ; 


m.  Mary  Jones  (served  four  years 
in  the  Civil  War) . 

Albert  Justus  Hamilton,  b.  1833 ; m. 
Imogene  Brooke.  He  served  three 
years  in  the  Civil  War,  afterward 
removed  to  Parkville,  Mo. 


The  most  prominent  member  of  this  family  was  its  second  son, 
Edwin  Timothy  Hamilton,  judge  of  Common  Pleas  Court  from  1875  to 
1894.  He  was  a man  of  fine  mental  attainments,  and  no  jurist  in  Cuya- 
hoga County  was  more  respected  and  admired  for  his  legal  ability,  hon- 
esty, sense  of  justice,  scholarly  address,  and  gentle  dignity.  His  refined, 


^ Sherman  H.  Bailey,  son  of  Bichard  and  Selinda  Bailey,  b.  1810,  m.  Susan  Shattuck. 
He  died  in  1890. 

John  Bichard  Bailey,  brother  of  above,  m.  Mary  Philip.  He  died  in  Chillicothe,  O. 
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intellectual  face  was  one  that  would  ever  win  a second  glance  from  a 
stranger. 

He  died,  some  years  ago,  at  his  last  residence  on  East  89th  Street, 
• leaving  a widow  and  two  children — Walter  Hamilton,  a Cleveland  attor- 
ney, and  Florence  Hamilton. 
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Captain  Allen  Gaylord  was  born  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  1778.  He  came  to 
Ohio  in  1800,  going  first  to  Hudson,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He 
then  returned  to  Goshen,  and  some  months  later  again  set  out  for  Cleve- 
land, bringing  with  him  his  parents,  Timothy  and  Phebe  Gaylord,  his 
brother  Timothy,  and  his  sisters,  Roxana  and  Phebe  Gaylord.  They 
came  all  the  way  in  an  ox-team,  and  were  six  weeks  on  the  road.  The 
girls  had  never  seen  black  walnut  trees,  and  when  they  reached  the 
Western  Reserve  and  saw  the  green  nuts  hanging  in  abundance,  they 
imagined  they  had  struck  an  orange  grove,  and  eagerly  gathered  aprons 
full  of  those  found  lying  on  the  ground.  They  were  much  chagrined  at 
their  brother’s  hearty  laughter  at  their  mistake. 

Timothy  Gaylord  and  Phebe,  the  parents,  settled  in  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Roxana  Gaylord  married  Joseph  Ryder,  and  settled  m Painesville. 
Ryder  is  said  to  have  built  the  first  house  in  that  place  in  1803,  Phebe 
Gaylord  married  a Lowry.  Allen  Gaylord  bought  a farm  on  what  is  now 
Woodland  Hills  Road  and  Miles  Ave.,  where  his  parents  died.  It  con- 
tained 50  acres  and  cost  $200. 

Capt.  Gaylord  was  a prominent  man  of  Cleveland  and  Newburgh,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  all  public  affairs.  He  organized  and  commanded  a 
company  of  militia  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  announced  to  the  terror- 
stricken  residents,  after  Hull’s  surrender,  that  the  boats  coming  down 
the  lake  and  sighted  off  Huron,  were  not  filled  with  Indians,  but  with  our 
own  troops. 

Philena  Gun,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Anna  Sartwell  Gun,  married 
Capt.  Allen  Gaylord,  May  7,  1809,  a hundred  and  four  years  ago.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  a justice  of  the  peace,  either  Nathaniel  Doan 
or  Amos  Spafford.  Anna  was  about  sixteen  years  old  when  she  came  to 
Cleveland  with  her  parents  in  1796,  and  therefore  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight.  A not  unusual  thing  at  the  present  time,  but  at  that  day 
she  must  have  been  considered  quite  an  old  maid.  Mrs.  Gaylord  was  ener- 
getic and  persevering,  well  fitted  for  pioneer  life.  Her  over-taxed  feet 
seldom  rested,  and  her  hands  were  never  idle.  She  bore  privations  and 
hardships  with  patience,  and  was  a faithful  wife,  mother,  and  friend. 

Her  wedding  gown  was  a calico  dress  made  in  very  primitive  style, 
scant,  with  big  sleeves.  Mr.  Gaylord’s  wedding  vest  was  of  buff  and 
white  gingham. 
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The  music  of  the  spinning-wheel  filled  their  cabin  all  hours  of  the  day. 
She  made  the  thread  with  which  she  did  all  her  sewing,  from  fiax  grown 
on  the  farm,  and  spun  and  colored  the  wool  that  went  into  the  garments 
worn  in  the  family,  and  the  blankets  that  covered  them  at  night.  Mrs. 
Gaylord  was  obliged  to  go  some  distance  for  all  the  water  she  used — at  a 
neighbor's  well.  One  morning,  while  absent  on  this  errand,  the  Indians 
came  into  the  house  begging,  as  they  often  did.  She  had  left  her  little 
son  and  daughter  alone  there,  and  whether  through  evil  design  or  only  in 
a spirit  of  mischief — to  give  her  a scare — one  of  the  Indians  took  her  boy 
on  his  back  and  made  for  the  dense  forest  behind  the  house.  Mrs.  Gay- 
lord was  returning,  and  within  sight  of  her  home,  when  she  caught  a 
glimpse  what  was  going  on,  and  dropping  her  pail,  she  ran,  screaming  at 
the  Indian  to  bring  back  her  child.  He  returned,  laughing,  and,  handing 
over  the  little  fellow,  said, 

'‘White  squaw  'fraid  Injun  going  to  carry  off  papoose!" 

Capt.  Allen  Gaylord  lived  to  be  90  years  old,  outliving  his  wife  twenty- 
two  years.  Mrs.  Gaylord  died  in  1845,  aged  64.  They  remained  on  their 
farm  all  their  married  lives. 


The  children  of  Capt.  Allen  and  Philena  Gaylord: 


Anson  Welcon  Gaylord,  b.  1816;  m. 
Lucy  Kellogg. 

Henry  Chrystopher  Gaylord,  m. 
Harriet  Parshall,  daughter  of 
John. 

James  Sartwell  Gaylord,  d.  young. 
Ann  Gayloi^d,  m.  Willard  Leach,  of 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Minerva  Gaylord,  m.  Noah  Graves, 


formerly  from  Springfield,  Mass. 
Settled  in  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 
1832. 

Caroline  Gaylord,  m.  Erastus  G. 

Thompson,  of  Conneaut,  Ohio. 
Desdemona  Gaylord.  The  youngest 
child  of  the  family  and  the  only 
surviving  one. 
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James  Hamilton,  the  head  of  the  other  Newburgh  family  of  that  name, 
came  in  the  spring  of  1801.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  married  Phenie 
Miner,  a widow  with  one  son.  He  brought  them  and  their  belongings 
from  the  East  on  horseback,  and  commenced  housekeeping  not  far  from 
the  Carters,  on  Woodhill  Road.  Mrs.  Hamilton  was  always  called  “Aunt 
Phenie,"  a term  of  endearment  given  because  of  her  great  sympathy  and 
fondness  for  young  people  who  enjoyed  her  company  and  frequently  vis- 
ited her.  She  had  at  least  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Elmira  Hamilton.  Frank  Hamilton. 

Emily  Hamilton.  Jane  Hamilton. 

Eli  Hamilton.  Oliver  Hamilton. 

Julia  Hamilton. 
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Julia  Hamilton,  the  youngest  daughter,  took  excellent  care  of  her 
parents  in  their  old  age.  She  also  administered  to  a brother  whose  mind 
was  long  mentally  unbalanced.  Another,  and  older,  brother  died,  leav- 
ing an  invalid  wife  and  six  children.  Julia  cared  for  them  all  until  the 
widow’s  death,  and  looked  after  the  children  until  enabled  to  provide  for 
themselves.  Her  beautiful  record  of  unselfishness  has  scarcely  been 
equalled.  One  of  her  brother’s  children,  Lydia  Hamilton,  long  a valuable 
nurse,  died  about  six  years  ago,  the  last  member  of  the  family. 

It  is  a source  of  regret  that  so  little  of  the  James  Hamilton  family 
could  be  secured.  Mr.  Hamilton  appears  on  accessible  records  as  late  as 
1812.  He  seems  to  have  been  a good  citizen,  who  was  often  entrusted 
with  local  public  matters  in  Newburgh.  Only  one  of  the  sons  married. 
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Augustus  Gilbert,  Sr.,  was  another  Newburgh  pioneer,  who  came 
west,  expecting  to  settle  in  Cleveland,  but  changed  his  plans  when  he 
found  its  malarious  condition. 

The  exact  year  in  which  he  reached  this  locality  cannot  be  learned,  but 
family  tradition  places  it  within  a year  or  two  following  that  of  1800. 

At  that  date  the  family  was  living  in  New  York  State,  whither  it  had 
removed  from  some  place  in  Vermont.  The  only  son,  Augustus  Gilbert, 
Jr.,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1800. 

According  to  old  family  letters,  two  brothers  and  a sister  of  Augustus, 
Sr.,  Daniel — Elias  and  Olive— -were  residing  in  or  near  Gaines,  N.  Y.,  as 
late  as  1838.  Another  brother,  Stephen  Gilbert,  who  came  to  Cleveland 
in  1798,  was  drowned  in  Lake  Erie,  off  Rocky  River,  April  19,  1808. 

Augustus  Gilbert,  Sr.,  born  1763,  was  the  oldest  child  of  Joseph 
Gilbert  III,  and  Elizabeth  Breck  Gilbert,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Capt.  John  Gilbert,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Hart- 
ford. The  Newburgh  pioneer  married  Olive  Parmely,  of  Weybridge,  Vt., 
m 1790.  He  was  then  27  years  of  age. 

Augustus  Gilbert  lived  in  Newburgh  about  10  years,  dying  in  1813, 
aged  50. 

During  his  short  residence  here  he  became  well  known  in  the  Western 
Reserve  as  an  associate  judge  of  this  district.  Evidently  he  was  a man 
of  note,  both  in  the  Vermont  town  from  which  he  removed  and  in  this, 
his  later  residence,  and  highly  respected  for  his  superior  education  and 
natural  talent.  He  left  an  unusual  library  for  that  early  day  and  crude 
environment,  for  when  he  died  Newburgh  was  yet  a hamlet  of  log-houses 
standing  in  a wilderness. 

At  the  death  of  his  wife,  Olive,  April,  1807,  he  was  left  in  sad  domestic 
straits,  a large  family  of  motherless  children  on  his  hands,  the  eldest  one 
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being  too  young  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  the  burden  attending 
its  charge. 

He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  again  take  upon  himself  marital  rela- 
tions within  a year  of  his  wife's  death. 

He  married  Irene  Burke,  daughter  of  Sylvanus  Burke,  of  Newburgh, 
a noble  woman,  who,  in  the  seven  years  of  the  life  remaining  to  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, gave  to  his  motherless  children  the  measure  of  care  and  affection 
they  so  sorely  needed,  and  which,  alone,  he  was  unable  to  bestow. 

Two  more  little  ones  were  added  to  the  family — Louise  and  Irene— the 
latter  a posthumous  child,  born  several  months  after  her  father's  death. 

Augustus  and  Olive  Gilbert  were  buried  in  the  old  Newburgh  Ceme- 
tery, eventually  destroyed  at  the  behest  of  Commerce,  the  few  bodies  per- 
missible of  removal  being  reinterred  in  Harvard  Grove  Cemetery. 


The  children  of  Augustus  and  Olive  Gilbert: 


Dotia  Gilbert,  b.  1791;  d.  1846;  m. 
Erastus  Goodwin. 

Harriet  Gilbert,  b.  1792;  d.  1839, 
unmarried. 

Maria  Gilbert,  b.  1796;  d.  1817;  m. 

Elias  Osborn,  1813. 

Emily  Gilbert,  b.  1805 ; d.  1822,  un- 
married. 


Lovice  Gilbert,  b.  1798;  d.  1841;  m. 
Jacob  Van  Duser. 

Augustus  Gilbert,  Jr,,  b.  1800;  d. 

1853 ; m.  Mercy  A.  Jackson,  1829. 
Althea  Gilbert,  b.  1802;  d.  1836;  m. 
Oliver  J.  Brooke,  of  Warren. 


These  children  must  have  lacked  vigorous  constitutions,  as  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  one  who  survived  the  longest  was  only  55  years  of  age. 


The  daughters  born  to  Augustus  and  Irene  Gilbert: 

Louise  Gilbert,  b.  1810;  d.  in  Cin-  G^76cr^,  b.  1813;  m.  Rev.  A.  P. 

cinnati,  1849 ; m.  James  S.  Bangs,  Jones.  He  was  associate  editor  of 

of  Akron,  0.,  and  later  of  New-  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  the 

burgh.  30's. 


Mr.  Jones'  parents  were  Richard  and  Hester  Van  Bibber  Jones,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  His  father  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
who  removed  to  Euclid,  O.,  and  died  there  in  1820. 

His  mother  had  a half-brother  named  Marselliot — French-Canadian 
voyageurs. 

Augustus  Gilbert,  Jr.,  the  only  son  of  the  family,  lived  many  years  in 
Geauga  County,  near  Chardon,  0.  His  children  were: 


James  H,  Gilbert,  m.  Harriet 
Barnes. 

Maria  Gilbert,  m.  W.  G.  Welsh. 
Lawson  A,  Gilbert,  m.  Althea 
Brooke. 

Harrison  W.  Gilbert,  unmarried. 
Killed  at  Chickamauga,  in  the 
Civil  War. 


Julia  Gilbert,  m.  M.  B.  Crofts. 

Eliza  Gilbert,  unmarried. 

Arthur  Gilbert,  m.  Lavina  Glenden- 
ning. 

Newton  G,  Gilbert,  m.  Emma  Rob- 
inson. 

Wallace  B.  Gilbert,  m.  Anna  Oura. 
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Darius  Warner,  Sr.,  of  some  Eastern  state,  unknown,  had  a son  and 
two  daughters  living  in  Newburgh  as  early  as  1801. 

The  son,  Darius  Warner,  Jr.,  married  Delilah  J.  Wells  of  Virginia. 
Lydia  Warner  m.  Chester  Hamilton. 

Esther  Warner  m.  Lyman  Hammond. 

The  daughters  of  Darius  Warner,  Jr.,  were: 

Lydia  S.  Warner,  m.  James  Skinner,  Sarah  L.  Warner,  m.  Sherburn  H. 
of  Foxborough,  Mass.  Wightman. 

The  marriages  are  given  in  court  records  of 

Spencer  Warner  and  Sarah  Culver,  Marian  Warner  and  James  Wolker. 
of  Newburgh.  Norman  Warner  and  Mary  Chase. 

Any  or  all  of  whom  may  have  been  members  of  the  Darius  Warner 
family. 
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In  1801,  Samuel  Huntington,  Cleveland's  first  distinguished  citizen, 
appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  was  the  one  man  who,  for  many  a day,  came 
with  money  in  his  pocket.  Back  of  him,  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
born,  were  wealth,  position,  and  influence,  and  we  suspect  this  plunge 
into  the  wilderness  with  wife  and  family  was  but  part  of  a plan  of  future 
public  life  mapped  out  for  himself  and  successfully  followed.  For,  before 
fairly  settled  in  Cleveland,  honors  began  to  flow  in  upon  him,  and  within 
seven  years  he  was  governeor  of  the  state.  Meanwhile  he  had  left  the 
hamlet,  and  Painesville  possesses  all  the  glory  of  this  part  of  his  career. 

However,  we  can  still  claim  what  Samuel  Huntington  left  to  us,  a few 
years'  residence  here,  and  the  fact  that  in  that  time  he  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  until  assuming  a higher  one. 
The  story  of  his  life  and  public  services  have  been  so  often  printed  and 
repeated  that  all  detail  at  this  time  would  be  superfluous. 

The  Huntington  family  first  went  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  from  Nor- 
wich, and  but  a few  months  later — May,  1801 — arrived  in  Cleveland. 
Perhaps  they  were  but  tarrying  awhile  until  Amos  Spafford  had  finished 
the  double  log-house  he  was  building  under  orders  from  Mr.  Huntington. 
It  stood  back  of  the  American  House,  once  numbered  42,  but  today  802 
Superior  Street.  It  was  on  the  edge  of  a bluff  that  commanded  a view  of 
the  Cuyahoga  Valley,  the  river,  and  the  distant  hills  of  Newburgh.  A 
charming  spot,  but,  alas ! one  where  life  was  made  miserable  by  mos- 
quitoes and  malaria. 

Mrs.  Huntington's  experiences  while  living  here,  her  efforts  to  forget 
the  luxuries  of  her  Eastern  home,  even  its  commonest  comforts  or  neces- 
sities, and  conform  to  the  privation,  dreariness,  and  constant  ill-health  of 
her  present  one,  must  have  been  an  interesting  story  to  those  so  fortunate 
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as  to  hear  it  in  after  years.  She  had  but  two  neighbors,  Mrs.  Spafford 
and  Mrs.  Carter,  both  of  whom  were  almost  as  unfitted — save  in  loyalty, 
courage,  and  patience — as  herself  for  such  a life. 

Mrs.  Spafford,  who  was  14  years  her  senior,  lived  just  west  of  her, 
and  Mrs.  Carter,  about  her  own  age,  was  far  away,  on  the  river  at  the 
foot  of  St.  Clair,  or  rather  what  was  to  be  St.  Clair  Street.  There  were 
yet  no  defined  highways,  even  Superior  Street  was  but  partly  cleared, 
trees  yet  standing,  and  stumps  everywhere.  Water  Street  but  an  irregular 
path. 

Mrs.  Huntington  did  not  change  her  name  in  marriage.  She  was  a 
Miss  Hannah  Huntington,  daughter  of  Judge  Andrew  Huntington  and 
Lucy  Coit,  the  latter  a daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lahrop  Coit,  of  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  Mr.  Huntington  was  married  in  Norwich,  and  all  her  children 
were  born  there.  She  was  31  years  old  when  she  came  to  Cleveland,  and 
she  brought  with  her  six  children,  the  oldest  but  eight  years,  and  the 
youngest  less  than  a year  old.  With  her  came  a young  friend  and  com- 
panion, Miss  Margaret  Cobb,  who  remained  here  for  a time,  and  then 
returned  East. 

Samuel  Dodge  built  a frame-barn  for  Mr.  Huntington,  which  stood 
on  the  same  lot  as  the  house,  and  years  afterward  it  was  used  for  a school- 
house,  and  pronounced  by  a pupil  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  purpose, 
the  wind  and  snow  coming  in  through  the  cracks  between  the  boards. 

Mr.  Huntington’s  Cleveland  property  included  much  of  what,  until 
recent  years,  has  been  extremely  valuable  real  estate.  He  owned  the 
original  lots  on  Lake  Street  near  Water  Street,  four  lots  on  the  latter 
street,  the  lots  on  the  Public  Square  where  the  Society  for  Savings  Bank 
building  stands,  many  lots  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street,  and  all 
land  adjoining  and  including  what  is  now  Michigan  and  Champlain 
Streets,  and  probably  many  outstanding  ten-acre  lots.  It  is  claimed  that 
there  were,  in  all,  300  acres. 

In  1805,  he  exchanged  this  for  property  at  the  mouth  of  Grand 
River,  now  Fairport,  belonging  to  John  Walworth,  removed  to  Newburgh, 
and  lived  there  a few  months,  then  went  to  Grand  River,  where  he  died 
eleven  years  afterward,  June,  1817,  and  a year  later  Mrs.  Huntington 
followed  him.  They  were  laid  away  in  a beautiful  spot  near  the  house 
and  overlooking  Grand  River,  one  chosen  by  them  for  the  purpose.  Fifty 
years  afterward,  the  river  had  so  encroached  upon  the  spot  that  their 
two  sons,  Julian  and  Colbert,  had  the  remains  of  their  parents  removed 
to  Evergreen  Cemetery  in  Painesville,  and  a monument  marks  their 
resting-place. 

The  children  of  Governor  and  Mrs.  Huntinton : 


Francis  Huntington,  b.  1793;  m. 

Sally  White,  1821 ; d.  1822. 
Martha  D,  Huntington,  b.  1795;  m. 
John  H.  Matthews,  M.  D.,  of 
Painesville. 

Julian  C.  Huntington,  b.  1796;  m. 
Adaline  Parkman,  of  Parkman, 
Ohio. 


Colbert  Huntington,  b.  1797 ; m.  El- 
eanor Paine,  of  Chardon,  0. 
Samuel  Huntington,  b.  1799. 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Huntington,  b.  1800 ; 
m.  Mary  L.  Fitch.  He  d.  in  Ells- 
worth, Ohio. 
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The  fifth  child  of  the  Huntingtons,  little  Samuel,  who,  had  he  lived  to 
manhood,  would  have  been  Samuel  Huntington  4th,  died  in  Cleveland  at 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  here  in  1804. 

The  Governor  Huntington  homestead  was  IV2  miles  north  of  Paines- 
ville.  The  property  was  considered  one  of  the  most  naturally  beautiful 
estates  in  northern  Ohio.  It  was  purchased  recently  by  a Chardon  woman, 
and  includes  a large  house,  two  barns,  and  17  acres  of  rich  farm  land. 
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The  case  of  Joel  Thorp,  quite  common  a hundred  or  more  years  ago, 
was  that  of  a man  well  born  and  living  in  the  heart  of  New  England 
civilization,  taking  not  only  himself,  but  wife  and  little  children  out  of 
safety  and  comfort,  to  plunge  with  them  into  a wilderness  of  which  he 
had  no  previous  knowledge. 

Joel  Thorp  was  a son  of  Yale  Thorp,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Sarah  Dayton  about  1792,  and  in  May,  1799,  he  put  his  wife 
and  three  young  children  into  an  ox-cart,  and  started  for  Ohio.  Their 
long,  slow  travel  ended  in  Ashtabula  County,  20  miles  from  any  other 
white  family. 

He  was  a millwright  by  trade,  and  this  occupation  took  him  away  long 
distances  from  home,  so  that  in  the  four  years  they  spent  in  that  locality, 
Mrs.  Thorp  was  left  much  alone.  What  inevitably  happened  to  her  is  so 
similar  to  the  terrible  experience  of  Mrs.  James  Kingsbury,  two  years 
previous  in  Conneaut,  but  a few  miles  east  of  the  Thorps,  that  it  reads 
like  the  same  story. 

In  the  absence  of  the  husband  a child  was  born  with  not  a physician 
or  white  neighbor  within  call.  A friendly  squaw  came  to  her  aid,  else 
mother  and  child  would  have  perished. 

Again  when  Mr.  Thorp  was  called  away  from  home,  this  time  on  a 
trip  to  Pittsburgh,  for  household  supplies,  the  family,  but  for  a lucky 
find,  would  have  starved.  Successive  rains  had  swollen  the  many  streams 
he  encountered,  and  there  were  no  bridges  to  cross  them,  thus  making 
his  homeward  progress  slow  and  difficult.  Again  and  again  he  was  de- 
tained on  the  way.  Meanwhile  the  cupboard  in  the  log-hut  in  the  wilder- 
ness became  absolutely  bare.  In  her  extremity,  Mrs.  Thorp  emptied  the 
straw  tick  of  her  bed  in  search  of  the  few  grains  of  wheat  that  clung  to 
the  filling.  These  she  boiled  and  fed  to  the  children. 

Still  the  father  did  not  appear,  and  one  can  imagine  the  anxiety  and 
agony  of  suspense,  and  her  feelings  when  her  little  ones  pleaded  vainly 
for  food.  At  this  crisis,  almost  a miracle  happened.  A wild  turkey 
lighted  on  a stump  near  the  cabin.  Mrs.  Thorp  loaded  her  husband’s 
musket  with  the  only  charge  at  hand,  and  creeping  out  cautiously,  and 
under  cover  of  brush  and  logs,  she  gained  a position  near  enough  to  fire. 
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Her  shot  brought  down  the  turkey,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  young 
and  tender  so  that  the  starving  family  had  not  long  to  wait  for  their 
dinner. 

In  1801,  Joel  Thorp  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  lived  in  a log-house 
on  Lake  Street,  near  Water — West  9th.  He  probably  found  but  little 
work  at  his  trade,  for  here  he  built  houses  mostly.  The  tavern  for 
Lorenzo  Carter,  corner  of  Superior  and  Water  streets — burned  before 
occupied,  was  erected  by  Joel  Thorp,  and  he  built  Judge  Kingsbury’s  house 
on  Woodhill  Road,  at  its  junction  with  Kinsman. 

He  lived  in  the  log-house  on  Lake  Street  until  1804,  and  then  removed 
to  Newburgh.  We  find  his  name  with  others  that  year,  signed  to  a protest 
against  the  election  of  Lorenzo  Carter  to  head  the  little  company  of 
Cleveland  and  Newburgh  militia,  organized  at  that  time. 

In  1809,  he  built  the  schooner  “Sally”  of  from  six  to  eight  tons,  and 
he  may  have  used  her  to  take  his  family  and  household  goods  to  Buffalo, 
to  which  place  he  removed  a year  or  two  later. 

In  the  War  of  1812  that  broke  out  soon  after,  he  commanded  a com- 
pany of  sharpshooters  and  was  killed  at  Lundy’s  Lane. 

When  the  British  and  Indians  burned  Buffalo,  the  widow  and  her 
seven  children  lost  everything  but  the  clothes  they  were  wearing  and  a 
set  of  silver  teaspoons  that  Mrs.  Thorp  had  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  her 
dress. 

The  family  managed  to  get  back  to  Newburgh.  How  this  was  accom- 
plished without  money  for  the  journey,  and  stripped  of  the  necessities  of 
bedding  and  cooking  utensils,  cannot  be  imagined.  The  Newburgh  people 
were  very  kind  to  the  Thorps.  Judge  Kingsbury  and  Israel  Hubbard 
gave  the  boys  employment  and  shelter.  Mrs.  Thorp  in  time  married 
again. 

Her  second  husband  was  Peter  Gardinor,  who,  it  is  said,  met  with 
sudden  death.  Mrs.  Thorp  lost  her  own  mother  in  childhood  and  an  only 
brother,  Bezaleel  Dayton,  and  herself,  were  raised  by  a step-mother. 

Mrs.  Thorp  died  at  the  residence  of  her  youngest  son  in  Orange- — 
this  county.  Two  sons  and  a daughter  removed  to  Michigan. 

Children  of  Joel  Y.  and  Sarah  Dayton  Thorp: 


Julia  Thorp,  m.  Jason  Ticknor ; lived 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bezaleel  Thorp,  m.,  1823,  Polly 
(Mary)  Brown,  dau.  of  Nathan 
and  Mary  Clark  Brown. 

Lewis  Thorp,  b.  1798:  d.  1859;  m. 
Anna  Preston  in  1822 ; 2nd,  Elva- 
ritta  Sadler,  1847. 


Warren  Thorp,  m.  Hannah  Burn- 
side. 

Dayton  Thorp,  m.,  1825,  Catherine 
Countryside. 

Diantha  Thorp,  m.  Isaac  Lafler ; 

lived  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ferris  Thorp,  m.  Mary  Bell. 


Children  of  Bezaleel  and  Polly  Thorp: 

Caroline  Thorp,  m.  Orvill  T.  Palmer.  at  the  age  of  83,  a wonderfully 
Mary  Adaline  Thorp,  m.  Thomas  C.  preserved  and  intelligent  woman.) 
Bleasdale.  (Mrs.  M.  A.  Thorp — Milon  Thorp,  m.  Cornelia  La  Rue. 
a widow — is  living  in  Collinwood, 
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Children  of  Warren  and  Hannah  Thorp: 


Jane  B.  Thorp,  m.  Henry  Clark. 
Harriet  Thorp,  m.  Lewis  Harring- 
ton. 

James  Thorp,  m.  Catherine  Weeks; 
2nd, . 


Alpheus  Thorp,  m.  1st, ; 2nd, 

Cynthia  Barber. 

Joseph  Thorp,  m.  Melissa  Norris. 
Maria  Thorp,  m.  Daniel  Gardner. 
Wesley  Thorp,  m.  Malinda. 


THORP 


A family  of  Thorps  came  to  East  Cleveland  from  Pennsylvania  in 
1811. 

The  head  of  it  was  Benjamin,  aged  42  years,  and  his  wife,  Auronche 
Poison  Thorp,  a year  younger  than  himself.  They  brought  with  them 
at  least  four  children.  To  these  may  have  been  added  others  who  were 
Ohio  born. 

Cornelius  Thorp,  b.  1769;  d.  90  T/iorp,  b.  1806 ; d.  27  years  old. 

years  of  age.  His  wife,  Phebe  John  P.  Thorp,  b.  1809 ; d.  23  years 
Norris,  d.  in  1874,  aged  69  years.  of  age. 

Elisabeth  Thorp,  b.  1802 ; d.  25 
years  old. 

Eleanor  Thorp — who  may  have  been  of  the  same  family — was  mar- 
ried, in  1819,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Barr  to  Abraham  Norris. 

This  family  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  adjoining  the  Congregational 
Church  on  Euclid  Ave.  in  East  Cleveland. 

In  1825  Ezekiel  Thorp  married  Esther  Bemis. 


1800 

In  winter  of  1800-1801,  Lorenzo  Carter's  family  was  the  only  one  re- 
maining in  Cleveland  Hamlet.  All  other  pioneers  had  removed  to  New- 
burgh or  ^‘Doan's  Corners." 

The  mail  came  always  by  way  of  Pittsburgh,  reaching  this  locality 
once  in  two  weeks ; continued  west  on  an  Indian  trail  to  Huron,  O. 

1800 

AXTELL  STREET  CEMETERY 

In  this  spot  was  laid  away  the  dead  of  Newburgh,  beginning  with  the 
year  1801  and  ending  in  1880.  Over  3,000  bodies  are  said  to  have  been 
buried  there.  The  cemetery  was  located  north  of  Broadway,  on  what  is 
now  East  78th  Street,  and  comprised  about  eight  acres.  After  the  de- 
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struction  of  Cleveland’s  first  burial  place  on  Ontario  Street,  the  Axtell 
Cemetery  was  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  one  in  the  county. 

It  was  sold  by  the  city  in  1880  to  the  Conotton  Railroad,  and  within  a 
few  months  following  the  sale  the  grewsome  task  of  removing  the  bodies 
began.  ‘‘Ashes  to  ashes,”  through  50  to  80  years  of  burial,  and  beloved 
forms — the  falling  clod  upon  their  coffins  yet  haunting  the  bereaved,  so 
recent  was  the  interment — all  carted  away. 

All?  Not  so.  Only  a short  time  since  an  excavating  machine  was  at 
work  on  the  site  of  the  cemetery,  and  the  big  crane  swinging  to  dump 
the  earth,  emptied  on  the  frightened,  foreign  workmen  the  skeleton  of 
a man.  It  had  been  scooped  up  entire — not  a bone  displaced.  To  whom 
did  it  once  belong?  No  one  could  answer. 

Many  descendants  of  Newburgh  pioneers  refused  to  reinter  their 
dead  in  Harvard  Grove  Cemetery — recently  laid  out — but  brought  the 
bodies  to  Erie  Street  Cemetery — then  a beautiful  “God’s  Acre”  yet  rev- 
erenced by  the  community — or,  to  Woodland  Cemetery,  two  miles  nearer. 
Both  of  these  belong  to  the  city.  The  first  one  is  marked  for  destruction, 
and  the  last  one  awaits  the  certain  greed  of  real  estate  dealers  and  an 
easily  coerced  city  council. 

Inscriptions  in  Harvard  Grove  Cemetery,  indicating  a few  of  the 
graves  that  had  been  removed  from  Axtell  Cemetery: 

“Polly,  wife  of  Israel  Lacey,  died  in  1812,  aged  15  years  7 mo.  2 da.” 

“Suckey,  daughter  of  Parker  and  Betsey  Shattuck,  in  1811.” 

“Dortha  Thomas,  wife  of  George  Thomas,  died  1812,  aged  39  years.” 

“Oliver  Seely  died  March,  1817,  aged  50  years.” 

“James  Payne,  died  1819,  aged  73  years.” 

“Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Samuel  Dille,  died  1818”  (almost  obliterated). 
“Sarah  Camp  Baldwin,  died  1818,  aged  36  years.” 

“Samuel  Smith  Baldwin,  d.  1822,  aged  46  years.” 

“John  M.  Gould,  d.  1826,  aged  66.” 

(Several  other  Gould  family  graves.) 
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Timothy  Doan,  of  Middle  Haddam,  Conn.,  and,  later,  of  East  Cleve- 
land, was  an  elder  brother  of  Nathaniel  Doan,  of  Doan's  Corners.  Like 
his  father,  Seth  Doan,  he  was  a sailor,  and  by  the  time  he  was  30  years  of 
age  owned  his  vessel,  and  carried  his  own  cargoes  between  this  country 
and  the  West  Indies. 

His  last  voyage  of  this  kind  was  a disastrous  one,  for  he  suffered 
shipwreck  and  lost  his  boat  and  the  load  of  sugar  and  molasses  with 
which  it  was  freighted. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  married  Mary  Carey,  aged  20  years,  who  was  born 
on  Long  Island  in  1763. 

When  he  returned  to  his  wife  and  home  with  the  news  that  he  had 
lost  nearly  all  his  worldly  possessions,  she  received  it  calmly,  and  assured 
him  that  she  would  much  rather  have  him  home  penniless  and  in  safety 
than  to  endure  the  life  of  loneliness  and  anxiety  she  had  led  while  he  was 
away  and  prosperous. 

They  then  left  Haddam  for  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  Mecca  toward 
which,  at  that  time,  many  faces  were  set.  But  a few  years'  sojourn 
there  showed  that  little  was  to  be  gained  by  the  move,  and  in  1802  they 
set  out  to  join  Capt.  Doan's  brother  Nathaniel  and  their  son  Seth,  who 
had  gone  to  Cleveland  four  years  previously. 

The  family  consisted  of  Capt.  Timothy  Doan,  aged  43,  Mrs.  Doan,  39 
years  old,  and  five  children,  the  oldest  being  a daughter  aged  18,  and  the 
youngest  aged  3 years. 

They  traveled  in  a two-horse  sleigh,  accompanied  by  a large  sled  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  took  with  them  a cow,  some  sheep,  etc.,  which  members 
of  the  party  took  turns  in  driving. 

When  they  reached  Buffalo,  a disappointment  awaited  them.  It  was 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  they  had  expected  to  find  Lake  Erie  frozen 
over  so  that  the  journey  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland  could  be  made  on  the 
ice  close  to  the  shore.  But  the  weather  was  unusually  mild  for  the  sea- 
son, and  nothing  but  open  water  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

It  was  then  concluded  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to  have  Capt. 
Doan  and  son  Timothy  go  on  with  the  horses,  oxen,  and  cattle,  leaving 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  follow  when  it  seemed  expedient.  The  experience 
of  the  father  and  son  in  driving  their  animals  through  the  wilderness, 
often  swimming  ice-cold  streams  backward  and  forward — once  thirteen 
times — before  persuading  all  the  animals  to  cross  over,  was  one  of  almost 
incredible  hardship,  while  the  women  fared  alike,  though  not  in  degree, 
when  they  undertook  the  journey  a month  later.  The  latter  started  in  an 
open  boat,  accompanied  by  two  white  men  and  an  Indian,  and  kept  close 
to  shore  so  as  to  camp  on  it  at  night.  When  off  Fairport,  a storm  swept 
suddenly  down  upon  them,  and  before  they  could  land  the  boat  was 
swamped,  and  everything  in  it  received  a soaking — bedding,  clothing, 
tent,  and  provisions. 

There  were  several  occupants  of  the  boat  who  openly  rejoiced  at  the 
accident — a crate  of  tame  geese  destined  to  be  the  first  progenitors  of 
their  kind  in  the  county.  They  were  carried  far  out  into  the  lake,  made 
their  escape  from  the  crate,  and  swam  gleefully  back  to  shore,  only  to 
find  themselves  again  in  captivity. 

Judge  Walworth,  who  had  not  as  yet  traded  his  farm  with  Samuel 
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Huntington  for  Cleveland  property,  was  watching  the  approaching  storm, 
chanced  to  espy  the  boat,  and  hastened  to  the  beach  to  be  of  assistance. 
Nathaniel  and  Timothy  Doan  were  also  there,  having  come  on  to  meet 
the  party.  Mrs.  Doan  concluded  not  to  risk  the  safety  of  herself  and 
younger  children  any  longer  upon  the  lake,  but  to  finish  the  journey,  ac- 
companied by  Nathaniel,  on  horseback.  It  proved  like  jumping  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  not  many  miles  farther  on  she  had  to  cross 
a dangerously  swollen  river  in  a frail  canoe  that  persisted  in  landing  its 
occupant  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  landing. 

The  family  arrived  in  Cleveland  in  April,  1801,  and  remained  with 
Nathaniel  Doan  at  Doan’s  Corners  until  their  own  log-house  was  ready 
for  occupancy.  It  was  located  in  a hickory  grove  on  Euclid  Avenue,  six 
miles  from  the  Public  Square,  and  on  a farm  of  320  acres,  which  Mr. 
Doan  purchased  for  about  a dollar  an  acre.  Food  was  very  scarce  and 
difficult  to  obtain  that  first  winter,  and  the  hickory  nuts  lying  thickly  on 
the  ground  about  their  cabin  proved  valuable  adjuncts  to  their  bill  of  fare. 
Their  nearest  neighbors  were  a tribe  of  Indians  encamped  close  by,  and 
soon  the  children  of  the  white  man  and  the  red  were  playmates  and  close 
friends. 

Timothy  Doan  was  soon  made  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  associate 
judge  when  Cuyahoga  County  was  organized  in  1810.  He  assisted  in  the 
organization  of  Trinity  Church,  and  was  chosen  for  one  of  its  first  vestry- 
men. 

He  died  in  1828,  aged  69  years. 

Mrs.  Doan  died  in  1848,  aged  85  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Sarah  Adams  Doan  and  Mary  Carey  Doan,  in 
spite  of  their  frequent  motherhood  and  great  hardship,  lived  to  be  very 
aged  women,  and  outlived  their  husbands,  one  for  20,  and  the  other  40 
years.  They  were  exceptionally  fine.  New  England  women,  who  bore 
more  upon  their  shoulders  than  their  share  of  life’s  vicissitudes.  Both 
had  to  see  their  children,  at  times,  go  hungry,  or  ill,  with  no  physician 
to  turn  to  for  help  or  encouragement.  And  both  trod  alone  the  long  years 
of  widowhood.  Miss  Mary  A.  C.  Clark  gives  a beautiful  pen-picture  of 
Mrs.  Timothy  Doan  in  her  sketch  of  East  Cleveland  women  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  “The  Memorial  to  the  Pioneer  Women  of  the  Western 
Reserve,”  of  which  this  work  is  but  a continuance. 

The  children  of  Timothy  and  Mary  Carey  Doan: 


Nancy  Doan,  b.  1783;  m.  Samuel 
Dodge. 

Seth  Doan,  b.  1785 ; m.  Lucy  Clark ; 

2nd,  Joanna  Wickham. 

Timothy  Doan,  Jr,,  b.  1787 ; m.  Pol- 
ly Pritchard ; 2nd,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Russell. 


Mary  Doan,  b.  1789;  m.  Daniel 
Brownson,  of  Columbia,  Lorain 
Co. 

Deborah  Doan,  b.  1796;  m.  Jeddiah 
Davis  Crocker. 

John  Doan,  b.  1798;  m.  Ann  Olivia 
Baldwin ; 2nd,  Sophia  Taylor. 


Seth  and  Timothy,  on  account  of  the  persistent  mispronunciation  of 
their  surname,  making  it  two  syllables — Do-ane — dropped  the  final  “e,” 
and  thenceforth  wrote  their  name  Doan. 
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Major  Seth  Doan  came  to  Cleveland  with  his  uncle  Nathaniel  three 
years  in  advance  of  his  parents.  He  was  the  13-year-old  boy  who  played 
the  part  of  hero  in  the  first  months  of  his  residence  in  the  hamlet  when 
his  uncle’s  entire  family  were  ill  with  malaria,  and  their  only  food  un- 
ground corn.  He  seems  to  have  remained  with  and  near  his  uncle  after 
his  parents’  arrival,  and,  in  1812,  was  living  at  Doan’s  Corners.  He  was 
evidently  a man  of  affairs,  although  no  mention  of  his  business  is  given. 
He  was  a director  in  the  first  bank  in  Cleveland — the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Lake  Erie — organized  in  1816.  In  1836  he  was  living  at  35  Prospect 
Street.  His  wife,  Lucy  Clark,  whom  he  married  in  1808,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  David  Clark,  the  pioneer.  She  died  in  1828,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren. Joanna  Wickham,  whom  he  married  four  years  later,  may  have 
been  the  daughter  of  the  Wickham  whose  worn  headstone  is  to  be  found 
near  the  main  entrance  of  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  None  of  the  Seth  Doan 
posterity  seem  to  have  saved  any  record  of  her.  She  was  33  years  of  age 
at  her  marriage.  She  died  in  1859,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Seth 
Doan.  The  latter  and  both  wives  rest  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery  at  the  left 
of  the  main  drive. 

The  children  of  Seth  and  Lucy  Clark  Doan : 

David  Clark  Doan,  m.  Catherine  Sherwin  Gardner. 

Lucy  Roberts.  Seth  Carey  Doan,  m.  Rebecca  Bell 

Margaret  Adeline  Doan,  m.  Alonzo  McKnight. 

David  Clark  Doan  was  a business  man.  He  died  in  1861.  His  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Clark  H.  Roberts,  of  Connecticut,  a prominent 
man  of  that  state.  She  was  born  at  the  old  homestead  near  Robertsville, 
in  1816,  and  was  married  at  18  years  of  age.  She  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Cleveland  Dorcas  Society,  and  exceedingly  kind-hearted  and  gen- 
erous. She  died  in  1893. 

Alonzo  S.  Gardner,  as  A.  S.  Gardner  and  Co.,  was  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness at  66  Superior  Street  in  1836.  He  changed  his  business  and  was 
best  known  as  a crockery  merchant.  He  bequeathed  to  his  children  the 
reputation  of  being  a scrupulously  honest  man.  He  died  in  1891. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Doan,  born  in  1822,  left  a personal  record  to  be  envied 
by  her  sex.  She  was  one  of  those  women  that  people  instinctively  turned 
to  when  in  mental  trouble  or  in  physical  suffering,  certain  of  sympathy, 
wise  advice,  or  immediate  help.  She  was  a blessing  to  all  the  newly-made 
mothers  of  her  acquaintance,  and  when  death  came  to  a household,  she 
was  there  to  comfort  and  assist. 

Timothy  Doan,  Jr.,  married,  in  1809,  Polly  Pritchard,  daughter  of 
Jared  Pritchard,  of  East  Cleveland,  who  was  a pioneer  from  Connecticut. 
Her  sisters  Anna  and  Sally  married  Horace  Gunn  and  Samuel  Potter. 
They  had  an  only  brother,  Baird  Pritchard,  who  married  Julia  Pardee. 
Polly  was  very  pretty,  and  considered  quite  a belle.  She  had  six  children, 
and  died  of  consumption  while  comparatively  young. 

Timothy  Doan,  Jr.,  married  2nd,  Nancy  Calkins,  widow  of  Alanson 
Russell.  She  had  two  daughters,  who  were  very  fine  women,  and  a son, 
George  Russell.  After  Mr.  Doan’s  death  she  married  William  Custead, 
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living  on  Euclid  Avenue,  on  the  corner  of  a street  bearing  his  name, 
which  was  changed  to  Genesee  Avenue,  and  now  is  known  as  East  82nd 
Street. 

The  children  of  Timothy  and  Polly  Doan: 

Jared  Pritchard  Doan,  m.  Mary  R.  Samantha  Doan,  m.  Edward  W. 

Lewis.  Slade. 

Mai^y  Ann  Doan,  m.  Darius  Adams.  Seth  Doan,  m.  Jane  E.  Waring. 

Norton  Doan,  m.  Lucy  Ann  Sawtell. 

It  is  said  that  J.  P.  Doan  lived  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  in  Columbia, 
Lorain  Co. 

Darius  Adams  was  a well-known  East  Cleveland  citizen.  He  and  his 
wife  lived  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Slade,  in  1837,  were  living  in  the  city  at  16 
Bank  Street.  He  was  a painter  and  glazier.  Their  children  had  fine 
minds.  One  was  a brilliant  young  lawyer. 

George  and  Norton  Doan  lived  and  died  on  sections  of  the  original 
Doan  farm.  The  latter  was  named  for  Elisha  Norton,  first  postmaster 
of  Cleveland,  and  a connection  of  the  family. 

John  Doane,  the  youngest  child  of  the  pioneer,  did  not  drop  the  final 
“e"’  of  his  name,  but  retained  it  through  life.  He  always  lived  within  the 
limits  of  the  old  farm  on  Euclid  Avenue.  While  still  very  young,  he  was 
sent  to  school  at  Newburgh,  his  teacher  being  a Spafford,  either  Mrs. 
Craw  or  Mrs.  Stephen  Gilbert.  As  it  was  miles  from  home,  he  boarded 
there  through  the  week.  He  became  lonesome  and  frightened  because 
the  wolves  howled  so  at  night. 

There  is  a fine  picture  of  John  Doane  in  Kennedy's  History  of  Cleve- 
land. The  face  is  gentle  and  refined-looking.  He  was  born  in  1789,  and 
lived  to  see  Cleveland's  centennial  year.  He  was  a genial  man,  much 
loved  by  his  kin,  and  respected  by  his  neighbors.  He  was  called  “Uncle 
John"  by  all  the  community,  irrespective  of  relationship.  He  always  at- 
tended the  annual  meetings  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association.  If  his  face 
was  an  index  of  the  man,  he  must  have  been  a lovable  character.  He  was 
a constant  reader  of  newspapers  in  his  old  age,  and  was  so  blessed  as  to 
have  received  the  gift  of  second  sight.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  discard 
his  spectacles  forever  and  read  without  them.  He  died  in  1896.  His  first 
wife  was  a daughter  of  Seth  C.  Baldwin,  who  lived  in  the  Doan  tavern 
for  a time.  She  died  young,  leaving  no  children.  Her  half-brother,  Dud- 
ley Baldwin,  was  a well-known  citizen. 


Children  of  John  and  Sophia  Taylor  Doane: 


Mary  Doane,  b.  1823 ; m.  late  in  life, 
George  P.  Smith. 

Abigail  Doane,  b.  1825;  m.  Lafay- 
ette Pelton. 

Edward  B.  Doane,  b.  1828:  m.  Au- 
gusta Chapman. 


Ann  Olivia  Doane,  b.  1829. 

Hannah  Sophia  Doane,  b.  1831. 
John  Willis  Doane,  m.  1833 ; m. 
Margaret  Marshall. 
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Samuel  Bronson  married  Mary  Doan,  of  Connecticut,  daughter  of 
Timothy  Doan.  She  was  born  in  1789,  and  lived  in  East  Cleveland. 
Samuel  Bronson  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Columbia  Township,  now 
Lorain.  Mrs.  Bronson  died  in  Elkhart,  Ind.,  probably  at  the  residence 
of  a daughter. 


Children  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Bronson : 


Maria  Bronson,  b.  1806;  m.  George 
Whitney. 

Amanda  Bronson,  b.  1809 ; m.  Alan- 
son  Whitney. 

Nancy  Bronson,  b.  1811 ; m. — 

Lay. 


Lucy  Bronson,  b.  1813;  m.  Amzi 
Morgan. 

Mercy  Bronson,  b.  1817 ; m.  S.  M. 
Comstock. 

Martha  Bronson,  b.  1819. 


1803 

ELISHA  NORTON 

FIRST  POSTMASTER  OF  CLEVELAND 

Elisha  Norton,  who,  in  1803,  married  Margaret  Clark,  daughter  of 
David  Clark,  was  born  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  and  was  the  son  of  Aaron  and 
Martha  Foote  Norton,  who  removed  with  their  family  of  twelve  children 
to  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  Elisha  came  to  Cleveland,  and  his  brother 
Aaron  and  sister  Betsey  settled  somewhere  in  the  Western  Reserve.  Bet- 
sey married  Roswell  Humphrey.  Elisha  was  22  years  old  when  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Clark. 

David  Clark  carried  on  a trade  with  the  Indians,  and  probably  kept 
a limited  stock  of  merchandise  in  his  dwelling,  and  this  was  transferred 
across  the  street  to  larger  quarters  after  Elisha  Norton  married  his 
daughter  and  began  to  assist  him  in  his  business.  For,  early  the  follow- 
ing winter,  Elisha  bought  lots  40,  50  and  51  on  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Water  streets  for  the  sum  of  $80.  There  had  been  a house  on  this 
property  built  and  occupied  by  Ezekiel  Hawley,  who  had  gone  out  on 
Broadway  to  live.  Whether  the  purchase  price  included  this  dwelling 
or  it  had  been  removed  by  Hawley  is  not  known. 

On  this  site  was  established  our  first  post-office,  April,  1805,  as  young 
Elisha  Norton  was  honored  by  receiving  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  his 
appointment,  of  that  date,  as  Cleveland’s  first  postmaster.  This  fact 
makes  him  and  his  subsequent  life  of  historical  interest  and  value  to  the 
city.  In  May,  1807,  the  Nortons  are  found  living  in  Painesville,  as  is 
evidenced  in  a deed  given  by  them  for  property  they  sold  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  they  removed 
to  Portage  County  when  they  left  Cleveland.  No  trace  of  them  can  be 
found  in  the  probate  courts  of  that  county,  while  several  transactions 
show  that  for  several  years  Elisha  was  living  in  Geauga  County,  of  which 
at  that  time  Painesville  was  a part. 
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It  is  possible  that  the  removal  of  Gov.  Samuel  Huntington  to  that 
toAvn  in  1806  may  have  had  some  bearing  on  Norton’s  own  change  of  resi- 
dence and  business  ventures. 

In  1814,  in  conjunction  with  Jacob  French,  he  bought  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  Farmington,  Trumbull  County,  which  was 
sold  by  sheriff’s  sale  on  an  execution  to  Jacob  French,  nearly  three  years 
later.  Elisha  Norton  may  have  died  about  that  time,  as  this  is  the  last 
record  of  him  obtainable. 

In  1825,  his  widow,  Margaret  Clark  Norton,  united  with  the  Stone 
Church  on  the  Square.  She  possessed  property  in  the  city,  and  her  home 
was  No.  42  Bank  Street,  afterward  the  site  of  the  old  Academy  of  Music. 
Here  she  died  of  consumption  in  1843,  aged  fifty-eight,  and  her  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  Stone  Church. 

Her  will  directed  that  a lot  be  purchased  for  her  interment  in  Erie 
Street  Cemetery,  and  that  her  grave  and  that  of  her  mother  in  Mesopota- 
mia be  marked  with  headstones.  The  bills  for  all  this  are  deposited  with 
the  deed,  showing  that  her  wishes  had  been  respected.  Her  mother’s 
headstone  is  still  in  excellent  preservation,  but  that  of  Mrs.  Norton  dis- 
appeared many  years  ago,  the  grave  is  leveled,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
show  one  had  once  been  there. 

She  evidently  left  valuable  property,  of  which  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Wet- 
more,  seems  to  have  been  chief  beneficiary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Norton  had  no  sons.  Their  two  daughters  lived 
most  of  their  lives  in  Cleveland.  They  were: 

Lucy  Norton,  who  married  Robert  Gather,  son  of  Mathew  Thompson 
Gather.  He  was  a tinsmith  and  conducted  his  business  at  No.  91  Superior 
Street.  They  lived  the  first  house  north  of  Mrs.  Norton.  Mrs.  Gather 
was  a very  capable  woman.  She  died  of  consumption  in  1850,  aged  forty- 
eight. 

Harriet  Norton,  who  married  Butler  Dockstader.  He  died,  and  she 
married  (2nd)  Edward  Wetmore.  She  died  in  Cincinnati,  0. 


1803 

DILLE 

Ninety  years  ago,  there  was  no  family  name  in  this  locality  more  fa- 
miliar than  that  of  Dille,  and  no  other  family  so  numerically  numerous. 
There  were  three  separate  branches  of  the  Dille  in  the  county,  headed  by 
two  brothers  and  their  nephew.  David  Dille,  Jr.,  came  in  1797  from 
Washington  County,  Pa.,  to  spy  out  the  land.  He  was  a farmer  and  was 
looking  for  fertile  soil  upon  which  to  locate.  He  did  not  find  what  he 
wanted  in  or  near  the  hamlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  and  finally 
decided  upon  a 100-acre  lot  in  Euclid.  This  decision  would  seem  to  have 
barred  him  and  his  family  from  this  local  history,  were  it  not  that  they 
sojourned  six  weeks  in  town  while  their  log-cabin  in  Euclid  was  being 
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built,  and  that  the  children  and  grandchildren  intermarried  into  Cleveland 
families,  so  that  David's  descendants  today — many  of  them  of  much 
local  importance — are  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
city.  His  brother,  Asa  Dille,  settled  in  East  Cleveland,  on  Mayfield  Road, 
and  the  nephew,  Samuel  Dille,  Sr.,  on  Broadway. 

The  Dille  were  of  Huguenot  descent.  One  of  them  emigrated  250 
years  ago  from  Scotland  to  Jamaica,  and  from  thence  to  South  Carolina. 
One  of  his  sons — who  went  north  into  New  Jersey — spelled  his  name 
Dille.  Those  remaining  spelled  it  Dilley,  and  it  is  claimed  that  people 
who  write  their  names  either  way  will  be  found,  usually,  to  have  de- 
scended from  the  same  ancestor. 

David  Dille,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  David  and  Mary  Wade  Dille,  of  Mor- 
ris, N.  J.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  having  served  a year  as 
Sergeant,  another  year  as  Lieutenant  in  the  infantry,  and  two  months 
with  the  cavalry.  Under  his  last  enlistment  he  was  with  Col.  William 
Crawford  in  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  North-western  Ohio,  terminating 
in  the  burning  of  Col.  Crawford  at  the  stake  by  Indians  in  the  presence  of 
the  renegade  Simon  Girty.  At  the  age  of  78,  David  Dille,  Jr.,  received  a 
pension  for  his  Revolutionary  services. 

It  was  not  until  in  the  early  spring  of  1803  that  he  came  West  to  re- 
main permanently.  He  was  then  50  years  old,  had  been  twice  married, 
and  was  the  father  of  eight  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  22  years 
old,  the  youngest  a babe.  The  family  of  Asa  Dille,  his  brother,  accom- 
panied him  on  the  journey.  The  wives  of  the  two  men  were  sisters. 
They  rode  all  the  way  from  the  Ohio  River,  near  Wheeling,  on  horseback, 
each  carrying  an  infant  in  her  arms,  with  another  child  seated  behind 
her,  and  holding  on  to  its  mother  for  dear  life  when  the  road  was  rough. 
It  took  25  days  for  the  wagons  that  contained  their  household  effects  to 
traverse  the  last  25  miles  of  the  journey,  because  there  was  no  road — 
nothing  but  a bridle-path — and  trees  had  to  be  chopped  down  occasionally 
to  make  this  wide  enough  for  the  teams  to  get  through. 

The  first  wife  of  David  Dille  was  Nancy  Viers.  They  had  five  sons 
and  a daughter.  The  second  wife  was  Mary  Saylor,  whom  David  married 
in  1797.  The  log-cabin  of  the  Dille  family  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
generous  hospitality  and  good  cheer.  In  it  14  more  children  were  added 
to  the  family,  making  in  all  22,  of  whom  18  reached  maturity.  Mean- 
while, the  older  members  of  it  had  been  married,  and  some  of  their  chil- 
dren were  born  before  all  of  David's  second  brood  had  reached  its  limit. 
The  army  record  of  the  David  Dille  family  was  most  unusual.  Besides  that 
of  the  father  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  was  that  of  his  three  sons, 
Lewis,  Luther,  and  Asa  Dille,  who  belonged  to  Capt.  Murray's  company, 
recruited  in  Cleveland  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  the  Civil  War,  David  had 
six  grandsons  and  thirteen  great-grandsons. 

The  five  sons  of  David  Dille  remained  in  this  locality  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  but  many  of  the  grandchildren  removed  to  Western  states, 
as  did  also  several  of  David's  children  by  his  second  marriage. 

The  records  of  this  branch  of  the  Dille  family  have  been  collected 
and  preserved  by  W.  W.  Dille,  of  Garfield  Ave.,  city. 
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Children  of  David  and  Nancy  Viers  Dille: 


Nehemiah  Dille,  b.  1781;  m.  Eliza- 
beth Mcllrath  in  1809.  He  died 
79  years  of  age. 

Lewis  B.  Dille,  b.  1783;  m.  Seba 
Leverage.  He  was  killed  by  a 
locomotive  when  about  50  years 
of  age. 

Calvin  Dille,  b.  1785;  m.  Naomi 
Hendershot,  1811 ; 2nd,  Sally 
Avery.  He  died,  aged  90. 


Luther  Dille,  b.  1785,  twin  of  Cal- 
vin; m.  Esther  Hickox,  of  Lorain 
Co.,  a niece  of  Uncle  Abram  Hick- 
ox,  of  Cleveland.  D.  78  years. 

Asa  Dille,  b.  1788;  m.  Mary  John- 
son, 1819.  He  died,  aged  74  years. 

Cassina  E,  Dille,  m.  Thomas  Gray 
in  1809. 


Children  of  David  and  Mary  Sailor  Dille: 


Samuel  Dille,  m.  Mary  D.  Barr,  dau. 
of  Rev.  Thomas  Barr.  Removed 
to  Kankakee,  Ind. 

Israel  Dille  (Judge  Dille,  of  New- 
ark, Ohio),  a lawyer,  student,  ge- 
ologist, and  poet,  died  1874. 

David  Buell  Dille,  m.  Miss  Welch. 
He  died  in  Montana. 

John  Dille,  lived  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Hiram  Dille,  went  West. 

Selina  Dille,  m.  Mr.  Wells. 


Junius  Dille,  a noted  divine  of  San 
Francisco,  is  his  son. 

Susan  Dille,  m.  Samuel  Copper. 
They  are  grandparents  of  Atty. 
S.  C.  Blake. 

Sarah  Dille,  m.  Rastin  Welch,  re- 
moved to  Oregon. 

Cynthia  Dille,  m.  Havilah  Farns- 
worth. 

Marinda  Dille,  m.  Sardius  Welch — 
grandmother  of  Judge  Alexander 
Hadden. 


Children  of  Calvin  and  Amy  Dille  (they  were  married  Sept.,  1811)  : 


Lovisa  Dille,  m.  George  Arnold,  of 
Mayfield,  0. ; moved  to  Indiana. 
David  Dille,  died  unmarried. 
Elisabeth  Dille,  m.  Washington 
OUonner;  removed  to  Indiana. 
Dr.  Nehemiah  Dille,  m.  Frances 
Varnon ; located  in  Kentucky. 
(Mrs.  Dille  d.  1810,  aged  84.) 
Lewis  B.  Dille,  Jr.,  m.  Ruhama 


White.  Both  died  in  Iowa  City, 
la. 

Luther  Dille,  m.  Dencie  Holiday. 

Both  died  in  Michigan. 

Calvin  Dille,  m. Holiday,  sis- 

ter of  Dencie  Holiday  Dille.  (Re- 


moved to  Michigan.) 

Cassy  Dille,  m.  George  Farr,  of  Eu- 
clid, 0.  Removed  to  Bronson, 
Mich. 


Children  of  Calvin,  Sr.,  and  Sally  Avery  Dille,  his  second  wife : 

Avery  Dille,  m.  Mary  Wilcox;  re-  Anna  B.  Dille,  m.  Henry  Bliss,  of 
sides  in  Mississippi.  Euclid,  O. 


Children  of  Nehemiah  and  Betsey  Dille: 


Harriet  Dille,  b.  1810;  m.  William 
Chapman  in  1827. 

Sidney  H.  Dille,  b.  1812 ; m.  Candace 
Tolburt  in  1834. 

Minerva  Dille,  b.  1814;  m.  William 
H.  Otis  in  1831. 

Leander  Clark  Dille,  b.  1816;  m. 
Margaret  H.  Anderson  in  1840. 


Levantia  Dille,.  b.  1819;  m.  Moses 
Bartlett  in  1837. 

Martha  Pennington  Dille,  b.  1824; 

m.  Lewis  Sawtell  in  1841. 

William  Sand  ford  Dille,  b.  1826 ; m. 
Ann  Olivia  Camp  in  1850. 
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Children  of  Lewis  B.  and  Seba  Dille : 


Milton  Dille y m.  Lucy  Wright ; 2nd, 
Loretta  Tilley. 

Dr,  Madison  Dille,  located  in  Venan- 
go Co.,  Pa. 

Jefferson  Dille,  m.  Olive  Kniffin. 

Dr.  Abijah  Dille,  m.  Jane  Booth,  of 
Mentor.  He  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  Mayfield,  0. 

Ann  Eliza  Dille,  m. — Shaw. 

Removed  to  California. 

Lewis  and  Seba  Dille  sold  their 

year  of  their  lives  in  Mentor,  0. 


Aurora  Dille.  Lived  and  died  in 
Mentor,  0. 

Monroe  Dille,  m.  Miss  Smart,  of 
Willoughby.  Removed  to  Califor- 
nia, and  later  to  Colorado. 

Mary  Dille,  m.  James  Prouty. 

Eveline  Dille,  m.  Col.  Albert  Bar- 
nitz,  of  Cleveland. 


farm  in  Euclid,  and  spent  the  last 


ASA  DILLE 


Asa  Dille,  Sr.,  brother  of  David  Dille,  married  Frances  Saylor.  His 
log-cabin  was  on  Euclid  Avenue,  just  south  of  Mayfield  Road.  When 
Cuyahoga  County  was  organized  in  1810,  he  was  elected  its  first  treas- 
urer. His  name  appears  in  connection  with  societies  organized  in  Cleve- 
land for  philanthropic  efforts,  but  nothing  else  is  found  concerning  him. 
He  had  ten  children,  of  whom  nine  attained  majority.  The  records  of 
this  family  are  not  attainable  through  any  of  his  descendants,  especially 
the  marriage  records. 


Children  of  Asa  and  Frances  Dille : 

Leonard,  E'^ 

Asa, 

Libhous, 

Ebins,  and  Cl 

Jacob  Dille — the  latter  a cooper  by 
trade,  who  lived  and  'died  at 
Doan's  Corners,  East  End.  He 
m.  Elinor  Collier. 

David  Dille,  removed  to  Pawpaw, 
Mich.  When  last  heard  from,  E\ 
three  years  since,  he  was  living 
at  the  age  of  82. 


Emily  Dille,  m.  Ambrose  Morrison. 
He  was  uncle  of  the  late  Ambrose 
M.  McGregor. 

Clarissa  Dille,  m.  Richard  Curtis, 
lived  on  the  Chagrin  River.  She 
was  grandmother  of  the  late  Dr. 
Richard  Bell,  and  his  brother, 
Frank  W.  Bell,  the  Cleveland  lum- 
ber dealer. 

Elisabeth  Dille,  m.  Daniel  S.  Tyler, 
and  located  near  her  father  on  a 
farm. 


Mrs.  Frances  Dille  died  in  1842  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Tyler. 

Dille  Road,  which  crosses  Euclid  Ave.  in  East  Cleveland,  is  named 
for  this  family. 
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There  are  many  family  reunions  held  every  year  in  Cleveland,  but 
none  of  them  were  organized  so  early  or  have  so  large  a membership  as 
that  of  Mcllrath.  Furthermore,  this  big  clan  has  another  point  of  su- 
periority over  others  which  is  justly  a matter  of  great  local  pride.  Adult 
Mcllraths  in  some  of  its  branches,  that  of  Alexander,  for  instance,  can 
visit  the  Mcllrath  cemetery  in  East  Cleveland  and  stand  by  the  graves 
of  their  great-great-grandmother,  their  great-grandparents,  and  their 
grandparents,  all  of  whom  lived  and  died  in  that  locality. 

Can  any  Cleveland  family  beat  that  record? 

Samuel  Mcllrath,  chief  of  the  clan,  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
in  December,  1718,  came  to  America  when  he  was  24  years  old,  and  set- 
tled in  Mendham,  Morris  County,  New  Jersey. 

In  1755,  when  nearing  middle  age,  he  married  Isabel  Aikman.  Nine 
children  were  born  to  them,  and  after  these  children  had  reached  matur- 
ity, and  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  married,  they  all  came  West  and  settled 
in  East  Cleveland. 

One  of  the  sons,  Alexander,  and  his  brother-in-law,  John  Shaw,  came 
on  in  1803,  and  each  purchased  640  acres  of  land,  much  of  it  fronting 
Euclid  Ave.  and  extending  north  to  the  lake. 

Samuel  and  Isabella  Mcllrath,  the  parents,  started  for  East  Cleve- 
land in  1808.  With  other  members  of  the  family,  they  came  in  ox-teams, 
drawing  household  furniture,  farming  utensils,  and  the  younger  and 
frailer  members  of  the  party.  They  were  six  months  making  the  jour- 
ney, therefore  must  have  traveled  at  their  leisure.  They  settled  in  a log- 
house  about  opposite  Lake  View  Cemetery. 

Samuel  Mcllrath,  the  elder,  returned  to  New  Jersey  on  a business 
errand,  and  died  and  was  buried  there.  His  widow,  who  was  77  years 
old  when  she  made  the  trip  to  Ohio,  remained  here,  and  at  her  death,  in 
1814,  was  buried  in  the  Mcllrath  cemetery,  where  she  lies  surrounded  by 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren. 


Children  of  Samaiel  and  Isabel  Mcllrath: 


(1)  Mary  Mcllrath,  b.  1756;  died 
unmarried,  aged  69  years. 

(2)  Andrew  Mcllrath,  b.  1758;  m. 
Abby  Cozad. 

(3)  Agnes  Mcllrath,  b.  1761;  m. 
1st,  James  Jones;  2nd,  Caleb 
Eddy ; 3rd,  Hosea  Blinn. 

(4)  Thomas  Mcllrath,  b.  1764;  m. 
1st,  Eliza  Cozad ; 2nd,  Eunice 
Slawson. 

(5)  Jane  Mcllrath,  b.  1766;  m. 


Samuel  Cozad.  (See  Cozad 
sketch.) 

(6)  Alexander  Mcllrath,  b.  1769; 
m.  Rhoda  Condit;  2nd,  Caroline 
Meeker. 

(7)  Elisabeth  Mcllrath,  b.  1771 ; m. 
M.  J.  Burton. 

(8)  Isabel  Mcllrath,  b.  1774;  m. 
Nathaniel  Woodruff. 

(9)  Sarah  Mcllrath,  b.  1777 ; m. 
John  Shaw. 


The  children  of  Andrew  and  Abigail  Cozad  Mcllrath: 


Anne  Mcllrath,  m.  David  Bonnell. 
Lydia  Mcllrath,  m.  Abraham  Mat- 
tox. 

Abigail  Mcllrath,  m.  Abram  L.  Nor- 
ris. 

Polly  Mcllrath,  m.  Jesse  Adams. 
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Samuel  Mcllrath,  m.  Betsey  Carl- 
ton. 

Elisabeth  Mcllrath,  m.  Nehemiah 
Dille. 

Phebe  Mclrath,  m.  Paul  P.  Condit. 
Andrew  Mcllrath,  m.  Angelina 
O'Connor. 
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Children  of  Thomas  and  Elisabeth  Cozad  Mcllrath: 

Thomas  M cl  rath,  m.  Jerusha  Brain-  Phebe  Mcllrath,  m.  Mr.  Frost. 

ard.  Mary  Mcllrath,  m.  1st,  Mr.  Thomas ; 

Samuel  Mcllrath,  m.  Lucy  Brain-  2nd,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
ard. 

Children  of  Alexander  and  Rhoda  Condit  Mcllrath: 

Finnetta  Mcllrath,  b.  1802;  m.  Da-  Michael  Mcllrath,  m.  1st,  Sophia 
mon  O'Connor.  Watkins;  2nd,  Sarah  Hollister. 

Sarah  Mcllrath,  b.  1803;  m.  Andrew  Isabel  Mcllrath,  m.  Benjamin  Saw- 
Stewart.  tell. 

Abner  C.  Mcllrath,  m.  Eliza  Pier. 

Abner  C.  and  Eliza  Mcllrath  kept  a tavern  on  Euclid  Avenue,  in  East 
Cleveland,  where  they  lived  all  their  married  lives,  and  raised  13  chil- 
dren. Their  four  sons  served  in  the  Civil  War,  and  their  names  can  be 
read  on  the  list  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  on  the  Public 
Square.  They  are : James  P.,  Philip  C.,  Oliver  P.,  and  Abner  Mcllrath,  Jr. 
Oliver  P.  Mcllrath,  No.  10728  Churchill  Ave.,  is  the  only  survivor  of  these 
patriotic  brothers. 

Abner  C.  Mcllrath,  their  father,  was  a striking-looking  man.  He 
was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  broad  in  proportion. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  passed  through  Cleveland,  in  1861,  on  the 
way  to  his  inauguration  in  Washington,  he  made  a speech  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Weddell  House.  He  observed  Abner  Mcllrath  standing  near, 
and,  laughing,  invited  him  to  measure  up  and  see  which  was  the  taller. 
They  stood  back  to  back.  Mcllrath  won.  '‘There,"  said  Abner,  “you  see 
I am  a bigger  Republican  than  you  are!" 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  elder  Mcllraths,  children  of  Samuel  and 
Isabel,  were  middle-aged  when  they  came  to  Cleveland.  Andrew,  the 
oldest  son,  was  50  years  old;  Samuel,  his  son,  and  fifth  child,  married  in 
1810,  Betsey  Carlton.  Her  maiden  name  was  Davis,  and  she  had  Carl- 
ton children,  Davis  and  Sherman  Carlton — both  fine  men  who  removed  to 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Samuel  Mcllrath  was  addressed  as  “Squire"  by  the  neighbors,  and 
probably  was  a justice  of  the  peace.  Both  Samuel  and  Betsey  were 
warm-hearted  and  open-handed.  There  never  was  a time  when  their 
own  household  of  children  was  not  supplemented  by  two  or  three  chil- 
dren bearing  other  surnames,  waifs  who  had  lost  one  or  both  parents  in 
one  of  the  fatal  epidemics  that  occasionally  prevailed. 

Children  of  Samuel  and  Betsey  Mcllrath: 

Hiram  Mcllrath,  m.  Katherine  Day,  Samuel  Mcllrath,  m. Moser, 

dau.  of  Hiram  Day.  an  adopted  daughter. 

Mary  Mcllrath,  m.  Philo  Moses.  Rufus  Clark  Mcllrath,  m.  Rinda 
Andrew  Mcllrath,  m.  Miss  Mcll-  Lyon,  of  Strongsville.  She  m. 

rath.  2nd,  Leonard  Burgess,  of  Cleve- 

Richard  Mcllrath,  m.  Louise  Ruple.  land. 
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John  and  Sarah  Mcllrath  Shaw  had  no  children.  They  left  all  their 
property  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Shaw  High  School  of  East  Cleveland. 


1804 

WHITE 

Levi  White,  his  wife,  Sabrina  Kinney,  and  their  eleven  children — 
seven  sons  and  four  daughters — came  to  Cleveland  all  the  way  from  Ben- 
nington, Vt.,  in  an  open  scow.  They  hugged  the  shore  closely  in  order 
to  reach  it  quickly  when  storm  threatened,  and  each  night  they  landed, 
cooked  supplies  of  food  for  the  day,  and  camped  out  until  morning. 

Nothing  has  been  learned  of  their  experiences  between  Bennington 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  but  the  passage  from  the  latter  place  was  one  of  great 
suffering.  It  was  made  in  late  July,  and  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  blis- 
tered their  flesh  so  that  by  the  time  they  reached  here,  they  were  in  a 
pitiable  condition. 

There  were  too  many  in  the  party,  even  though  distributed,  to  be  com- 
fortably entertained  by  the  two  or  three  families  they  found  living  in 
the  hamlet,  and  they  took  shelter  in  Gov.  Huntington's  barn  until  a log- 
house  could  be  built  for  them. 

Levi  White  and  his  family  remained  in  town  a year  or  two,  and  then 
removed  to  Newburgh.  He  had  brought  with  him  quite  a sum  of  money, 
and  with  it  purchased  a farm  for  $1.50  an  acre.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  State  Hospital,  that  it  was  sold  by  the  heirs 
before  Lyman  White,  the  youngest  child,  who  was  born  on  it,  became  of 
age,  and,  therefore,  no  clear  title  to  the  property  was  ever  given.  Levi 
White  was  a school-teacher  as  well  as  farmer,  and  during  the  War  of 
1812,  as  no  opportunity  was  offered  nearer  home,  he  accepted  a position 
for  a few  months  in  Canada—probably  a winter  school.  He  was  taken 
ill  and  died  either  on  his  way  home  or  immediately  after  reaching  it. 
His  widow  was  left  alone  to  raise  her  twelve  children.  Nobly  she  per- 
formed the  task.  The  Whites,  as  a family,  were  good  men  and  women, 
straight  in  their  dealings,  kind,  and  charitable.  They  all  lived  to  be 
married,  acquire  considerable  property,  and  each  at  death  left  posterity. 

Mrs.  White  had  interesting  experiences  with  the  Indians,  who  were 
numerous  about  Newburgh,  and  frequently  they  were  her  uninvited 
guests.  They  early  discovered  that  she  was  a good  cook  and  a generous 
woman.  So  they  often  asked  for  food,  which  was  never  denied,  although 
sometimes  quite  inconvenient  to  spare.  Once,  an  Indian  demanded  an 
entire  batch  of  doughnuts  she  had  just  fried.  He  was  so  persistent  that 
she  dare  not  refuse,  and  he  bore  them  away  with  him.  But  the  follow- 
ing week  he  returned  with  fresh  venison  and  skins  worth  many  times 
more  than  the  cakes.  In  fact,  the  Indians  always  paid  her  well  for  the 
contents  of  her  larder.  They  called  her  'The  good  squaw,"  and  were  ever 
friendly.  Doubtless  they  took  in  the  situation  of  her  widowhood  and 
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brave  struggle  to  be  both  father  and  mother  to  her  children.  She  died 
when  Lyman — the  one  child  born  here — was  13  years  old.  Many  years 
after  her  burial,  her  remains  were  disinterred  and  removed  to  another 
cemetery.  It  is  claimed  that  the  coffin  was  intact,  and  upon  opening  it 
she  was  found  as  well  preserved  as  when  placed  there,  and  looked  to  be 
sleeping  quietly.  The  body  was  in  a petrified  condition.  She  was  a 
blonde,  with  blue  eyes,  and  pretty,  light  hair,  and  in  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  grew  quite  stout.  Some  of  her  granddaughters  resemble  her 
closely. 


The  children  of  Levi  and  Sabrina  Kinney  White : 


John  White,  m.  Mary  Risley;  b.  in 
Connecticut.  He  died  1837.  She 
died  1848. 

William  White,  m.  Phebe  Johnson, 
in  1817. 

Charles  White. 

Harry  White,  m.  Sophrona  Jones,  in 
1818. 

Solomon  White,  m.  Hannah  Bron- 
son, daughter  of  Hiram  V.  Bron- 
son. 

Samuel  White,  m.  Damelia  O’Con- 
ner, 

David  White,  m.  Eliza  Asston,  of 


Ireland.  Widow  of  Mc- 

Wha. 

Lyman  White,  m.  Livonia  French, 
dau.  of  Price  and  Rachel  Collins 
French. 

Polly  White,  m.  Richard  Bailey,  in 
1817. 

Betsey  White,  m.  John  Wood.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  out 
West. 

Sabrina  White,  m.  Charles  Warner; 
2nd,  John  Ammock. 

Lucy  White,  m.  John  H.  Guptil. 


Samuel  White  owned  a farm  of  50  acres  on  Detroit  Street,  between 
Gordon  Avenue  and  the  tracks  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  He  kept  a road- 
side inn,  which  yet  stands,  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  It  has  small 
wings  on  each  side  of  the  main  part,  and  small  painted  windows.  He 
had  three  children — Roderick,  Clinton,  and  Mary  Jane  White.  The  lat- 
ter married  a Hubble. 

David  White  also  lived  in  what  is  now  Lakewood.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Elisabeth  White — Mrs.  Abijah  Churchill — who  was  early  left  a 
widow  with  three  children,  and  Martha  White,  who  married  Oran  Gould, 
and  lived  in  Bedford. 


1804 

BURK 

Two  brothers  and  their  families  from  near  Northampton,  Mass.,  came 
to  Ohio  about  1804.  Joseph  Burk  took  up  a farm  in  Euclid,  and  Sylvanus 
Burk  settled  in  Newburgh.  Joseph  had  several  sons,  two  or  three  of 
whom  were  privates  in  the  Cleveland  company  raised  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Joseph  was  a mail-carrier,  and  Sylvanus  also  had  charge  of  the 
mail-route  between  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh. 
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The  earlier  Burke  spelled  the  name  Burk,  but  later  generations  added 
an  “e''  to  it. 

Sylvanus  Burk  was  a soldier  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  enlisted 
March  18,  1781,  for  three  years,  and  was  sworn  in  at  West  Point.  Served 
as  a private  and  drummer  in  Capt.  John  Fray’s  company.  First  Mass. 
Reg.,  commanded  by  Col.  Joseph  Vose.  (Joseph  Burk,  of  Euclid,  was 
also  a Revolutionary  soldier.) 

His  wife  was  Achsa  Burk.  They  are  buried  in  Harvard  Grove  Ceme- 
tery. Their  home  was  on  Broadw^ay,  and  the  Rolling  Mills  now  stand  on 
their  farm. 


The  children  of  Sylvanus  and  Achsa  Burk: 


Gains  Burk,  m.  Sophia  Taylor. 
Brazilla  Burk,  m.  Prudency  Taylor. 
Eli  Burk,  m.  Betsey  Parmeter,  a 
good  man. 

Polly  Burk,  m.  Laban  Ingersoll.  She 
died  1821,  aged  27  years. 


David  Burk,  died  1830. 

Margary  Burk,  m.  Asa  Draper,  of 
Akron. 

Irene  Burk,  second  wife  of  Augus- 
tus Gilbert. 

Louisa  Burk,  m.  Morris  Hartwell. 


Both  families  of  Burk — the  one  that  settled  in  Euclid  more  particu- 
lary — suffered  much  privation  in  the  first  year  of  their  pioneer  life. 
They  were  typical  New  England  people,  pious,  frugal,  industrious,  mak- 
ing the  best  of  conditions,  and  finally  overcoming  them,  the  kindest  of 
neighbors,  and  each  one  of  them  thoroughly  reliable.  Whatever  good 
fortune  befell  their  children  or  grandchildren  was  deserved.  Their  home 
was  known  as  the  Burk  Tavern. 

Gains  Burk  was  but  a lad  when  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a mail- 
route,  of  which  he  had  the  contract,  and  later,  and  but  little  older,  he 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  carrying  the  mail  between  Cleveland  and 
Columbus.  At  first,  the  travel  through  the  wilderness  was  done  on  foot, 
and  afterward  on  horseback. 


At  19  years  of  age,  he  was  handicapped  for  life  through  a serious 
accident.  A falling  tree  pinned  him  to  the  ground,  w^here  he  lay  for 
hours,  until  discovered  by  his  brother,  who  had  to  ride  four  miles  to  seek 
surgical  assistance  of  Dr.  Long.  One  leg  was  too  badly  crushed  to  save, 
and  it  had  to  be  amputated.  He  never  allowed  this  misfortune  to  affect 
his  life  so  far  as  he  could  prevent  it,  and  farmed,  filled  public  positions, 
etc.,  all  his  life.  He  died  in  1865,  aged  74  years.  Gaius  Burk  and  Sophia 
Taylor,  daughter  of  Philo  Taylor,  were  married  in  1820.  He  was  29 
years  old,  and  she  was  25. 

It  is  said  of  them  that  they  'Took  in  all  creation,”  which  meant  that 
their  home  was  a refuge.  There  were  many  deaths  in  Cleveland  every 
year  of  fathers  and  mothers,  leaving  orphans  behind  them  to  struggle 
without  care  and  sympathy.  The  big  hearts  of  Gaius  and  Sophia  Burk 
went  out  to  these  forlorn  ones  in  pity  and  protection.  Pictures  of  this 
couple,  preserved  by  their  descendants,  evidence  their  characters  plainly. 
They  look  honest,  straightforward,  kind. 
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Children  of  Gains  and  Sophia  Burk: 

Justina  Burk,  m.  Dr.  Philip  Worley 
(son  of  Daniel). 

Lucy  Burk,  m.  Irwin  Webster.  She  Os 
died,  and  lived  in  Kansas. 

Helen  Burk,  m.  Irwin  Webster.  Ai 

Harvey  Burk,  m.  Rachel  Cochran 


(daughter  of  Mrs.  Justus  Hamil- 
ton). 

Oscar  M,  Burke,  m.  Martha  Meech, 
in  1847 ; born  1824. 

Augustus  Burk,  m.  Sophelia 
Vaughn  of  Kent,  Ohio. 


The  stories  of  the  American  Revolution  that,  doubtless,  often  fell  from 
his  father’s  lips,  may  have  influenced  Brazilla  Burk,  and  made  him  ready 
to  respond  to  the  call  for  volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812,  or,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  called,  “the  second  war  for  freedom.”  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  find  him  serving  his  country  as  a drummer  boy  at  Lundy’s  Lane. 

The  story  is  told  that  there  were  three  of  the  boys  all  drumming  while 
the  battle  was  raging,  and  two  were  hit  by  bullets  and  wounded  or  killed, 
but  he  kept  on  drumming. 

When  an  old  man,  forgetful,  and  sometimes  seemingly  oblivious  to 
what  was  going  on  about  him,  a drum  put  into  his  hands  would  arouse 
him  at  once,  and  he  would  begin  drumming  Yankee  Doodle  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  He  was  “Uncle  Zeal”  not  only  to  relatives,  but  to 
every  one  for  miles  around.  A good  and  kind  man. 

Prudency  Taylor,  wife  of  Brazilla  B.  Burk,  and  daughter  of  Philo  and 
Zerviah  Devenport  Taylor,  was  born  in  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.  Her 
parents  came  to  Cleveland  in  1806,  and  left  her  with  grandparents  till 
1815,  when  she  came  on  West  with  Irad  Kelley  and  family.  Although 
Mrs.  Kelly  was  kindness  itself,  the  bashful  child  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
strangers  on  such  a long  journey,  full  of  difficulties  and  inconveniences, 
was  too  timid  to  ask  for  all  she  wanted  to  eat,  and  so  shy  and  self- 
effacing  was  she,  that  sometimes  she  was  overlooked,  and  went  hungry. 

In  1816,  she  was  married,  and  in  the  old  homestead  where  she  at  once 
went  to  housekeeping — on  Jones  Avenue — was  the  scene  of  her  golden 
wedding.  The  house  is  still  standing.  She  spun,  wove,  and  made  all  the 
clothing  and  bedding  of  her  large  family,  doing  all  the  housework,  and 
sending  the  children  to  school. 

Her  daughter,  Mrs.  Emery,  still  has  the  old  red  chest  which  her 
mother  used  to  fill  with  mince  pies,  sixty  being  the  number  required. 
And  many  of  these  in  course  of  time  went  into  the  children’s  lunch 
baskets. 

As  her  husband  was  “Uncle  Zeal”  to  man,  woman,  and  child,  so  was 
she  “Aunt  Dency.”  A typical  pioneer,  always  hospitable,  always  helpful 
to  all  who  tarried  beneath  her  roof.  Many  yet  live  who  carry  pleasant 
memories  of  happy  days  passed  under  the  roof  and  in  the  good  care  of 
Aunt  Dency. 


The  children  of  B.  B.  and  Prudency  Burk : 


Mary  Burk,  m.  Jacob  Baum. 
Zerviah  Burk,  m.  Ashbel  W.  Mor- 
gan. 

John  Burk,  m.  Mary  Jewett,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  Jewett. 


Ann  Burk,  m.  William  H.  Hanson. 
Antoinette  Burk,  m.  C.  F.  Emery. 
Edwin  Burk. 

Esther  Burk,  unmarried. 
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Although  Mrs.  0.  M.  Burke — Martha  Meech — was  married  in  1847, 
and  only  the  daughter  of  a pioneer,  she  was  a character  that  should  be 
personally  mentioned  in  this  history,  for  upon  her  seemed  to  fall  the 
mantle  of  her  exceedingly  generous-hearted  parents. 

The  writer,  at  one  time,  by  a curious  chain  of  events,  became  greatly 
interested  in  two  little  girls  living  in  Echo,  Minn.  The  home  in  which 
they  lived  burned  to  the  ground,  destroying  all  household  furniture. 
The  parents  were  poor,  struggling  people,  with  nothing  to  fall  back  on. 

The  writer  sent  a communication  to  a Cleveland  daily  paper,  which 
resulted  in  a public  donation  to  the  family,  unique  in  the  annals  of  any 
charitable  event  in  the  city.  One  of  the  boxes  forwarded  to  Echo  was 
said  to  be  the  largest  ever  sent,  by  an  express  company,  out  of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Burke,  after  reading  the  article,  hastened  to  the  spot  where 
donations  were  to  be  received,  eager  and  enthusiastic  to  do  her  share.  A 
white  tablecloth,  a pretty  colored  tablespread,  a dozen  large  towels,  and 
a fine  wringer,  all  purchased  that  morning,  was  her  offering,  with  a 
request  that  if  anything  seemed  lacking  that  would  be  desirable  for  the 
family,  she  should  be  notified  in  time  to  get  it  into  some  box  or  barrel 
being  packed. 

Children  of  0.  M.  and  Martha  Meech: 

Clarence  Burke ^ m.  Maria  Hayward,  Frank  G.  Burke,  m.  Joanna  Arm- 
daughter  of  W.  H.  Hayward.  ington. 

Elisabeth  Burke,  m.  William  G.  Al- 
cott. 
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Broadway,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Public  Square,  is  inter- 
sected or  paralleled  by  four  short  streets,  all  close  together.  They  are: 
Dille,  Martin,  Douse  and  Gibbs  streets,  all  named  for  the  members  of  one 
family  whose  farm  of  90  acres  covered  not  only  both  sides  of  Broadway  at 
this  point,  but  extended  westward  over  the  valley  and  across  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  which  winds  through  it  on  its  way  to  the  lake. 

Samuel  Dille,  of  New  Jersey,  said  to  have  been  a nephew  of  David 
Dille,  of  Euclid,  and  Asa  Dille,  of  Doan’s  Corners,  bought  this  tract  of 
land  in  1804  of  Turhand  Kirtland,  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Land  Co. 
He  built  for  his  home  a log-cabin,  unusually  large  for  the  times,  in  the 
upper  story  of  which  was  a room  extending  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  house.  In  this  were  held  public  gatherings.  In  the  Stephen  Peet 
sketch  in  this  work  will  be  found  an  interesting  account  of  one  of  these 
gatherings  that  occurred  in  1814. 

No  one  can  be  found  who  remembers  or  was  told  just  where  this  log- 
house  stood  or  when  torn  down.  It  may  have  been  replaced  on  the  same 
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spot  by  the  large  frame  structure  which  was  the  Dille  homestead  fully  75 
years  ago,  perhaps  even  earlier.  This  pioneer  dwelling  yet  stands  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  Broadway  and  Dille  streets,  and  save  the  addition  of 
a front  porch  and  a change  in  the  size  of  window-frames,  remains  as  it 
was  built.  The  view  from  the  second  story  must  have  been  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  years  when  the  river  valley  was  clothed  in  verdure,  the 
banks  between  and  beyond  covered  with  forest-trees,  wild-flowering 
shrubs  and  vines,  while,  in  their  season,  innumerable  wild  fowl  flew  by, 
or  floated  upon  the  river.  Today  clouds  of  smoke  obstruct  the  view,  the 
banks  are  dreary  with  ash-heaps  and  refuse,  unattractive  tenements 
swarming  with  old-world  emigrants  surround  and  close  in  upon  the  old 
pioneer  home. 

Capt.  Samuel  Dille  must  have  been  public-spirited  and  patriotic.  He 
was  a member  of  Capt.  Murray’s  company,  recruited  in  Cleveland  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Two  of  his  Dille  cousins  were  in  the  same  company. 

The  maiden  name  of  his  wife,  Mary  Anne  Dille,  has  not  been  learned. 
She  died  in  1815,  and  lies  in  Harvard  Grove  Cemetery.  The  headstone 
that  marks  her  grave  also  contained  the  name  Samuel  Dille,  who  died  in 
1850,  but  the  inscriptions  are  completely  effaced. 

Mrs.  Dille  left  a family  of  young  children — three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. They  were : 


George  Dille,  b.  1804 ; married  three 
times.  The  third  wife  was  Lydia 
Martin,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children.  He  died  in  1846,  in 
Michigan,  where  he  had  removed, 
Lydia  Dille,  m.  in  1823,  Robert  Love- 
well.  She  died  before  1850,  leav- 
ing six  children ; removed  to  Ot- 
towa  Lake,  Mich. 

Samuel  Martin  Dille,  b.  1807 ; m. 
Maryette  Packard,  dau.  of  Isaac 
and  Polly  Smith  Packard,  of  Deer- 
field, Mass.,  and  Brecksville,  Ohio. 
S.  M.  Dille  died  aged  61. 


Luther  Gibbs  Dille,  b.  1809 ; died  in 
Centerville,  Mich.,  in  1847,  aged 
38 ; married  Minerva  Wilson. 

Keziah  Dille,  b. ; m. . 

Her  daughter  Helen  married 
Thomas  Douse,  in  the  employ  of 
her  mother.  He  died  young,  leav- 
ing two  children,  Thomas  and 
Mary  Louise  Douse.  She  m.  2nd, 
Joseph  Gilson,  and  had  a Gilson 
son.  Helen  Douse  Gilson  removed 
to  California,  and  died  about  35 
years  ago.  Her  remains  were 
brought  back  to  Cleveland  and  in- 
terred in  Woodland  Cemetery. 


Luther  Gibbs  Dille  left  two  sons,  George  and  Benton  Dille.  Both  were 
in  the  Civil  War.  George  was  taken  prisoner  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  and,  with 
others,  stood  against  a wall  and  was  shot  down.  Benton  died  on  his  way 
home  either  from  wounds  received  or  from  illness. 

Their  mother,  Minerva  Wilson  Dille,  married  2nd,  John  Criter.  A 
daughter  by  this  marriage  was  drowned,  so  that  all  three  of  her  children 
died  suddenly,  and  away  from  home.  She  lived  to  be  a very  old  lady. 

As  will  be  noted,  three  of  Samuel  Dille’s  children  removed  to  Michigan 
and  died  there  previous  to  his  own  death  in  1850.  In  that  year  he  made 
his  will,  leaving  his  daughter  Keziah  the  homestead,  and  30  acres  ad- 
joining it,  and  to  her  daughter  Helen  Douse,  15  acres.  This  comprised 
half  of  the  farm.  The  other  half  was  divided  between  the  other  heirs. 
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The  only  remaining  son,  Samuel  Martin  Dille,  bought  out  the  interests  of 
his  Michigan  nephews  and  nieces,  and  thus  came  into  possession  of  the 
45  acres  of  river  bottom.  He  died,  leaving  no  children.  He  left  his 
property  to  his  widow.  She  married  2nd,  John  Gusendorfer,  of  New- 
burgh. He  had  a farm  in  Independence,  and  they  lived  upon  it.  When 
Maryette  Dille  Gusendorfer  died,  in  1901,  she  left  the  Dille  property  to 
her  two  step-children.  This  led  to  litigation,  and  the  property,  now  valu- 
able, has  been  in  court  until  recently.  Corrigan  & McKinney’s  big  new 
blast-furnace  stands  upon  the  lower  half  of  the  Dille  farm. 


1805 
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David  Burroughs,  Sr.,  with  his  wife  and  seven  children,  arrived  in 
Newburgh,  in  1805,  from  New  Hampshire.  He  came  from  an  old  New 
England  family  of  English  descent.  He  was  married  and  lived  in  Ver- 
mont, but  had  removed  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  spent  a few  years. 

The  family  lived  in  a small  red  house  on  the  west  side  of  Woodhill 
Road,  nearly  opposite  the  Edwards  tavern.  Mr.  Burroughs  was  a black- 
smith, and  his  smithy  adjoined  his  dwelling. 

The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  has  not  been  obtained. 

He  had  nine  children,  most  of  whom,  before  or  after  their  marriage, 
removed  to  other  towns  of  this  county,  or  to  Western  states. 

They  were: 


Sarah  Burroughs,  m.  Alonzo  Pang- 
burn. 

David  Burroughs,  b.  1791 ; m.  Clara 
Edwards,  daughter  of  Rudolphus 
Edwards. 

Allen  Burroughs,  m.  Betsey  Honey. 

Asa  Burroughs,  m.  Rebecca  Shep- 
ard, in  1819. 


Miranda  Burroughs,  b.  1800 ; m. 
Jesse  Tuttle. 

Levi  Burroughs,  married  and  lived 
in  Findlay,  O. 

Newcomb  Burroughs,,  m.  Laura 
Therford,  of  Geauga  Co. 

Eunice  Burroughs,  m.  Ira  Pratt. 
Betsey  Burroughs,  m.  William 
White,  of  Bedford,  0. 
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David  Burroughs,  Jr.,  was  about  14  years  old  when  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Newburgh.  He  learned  the  blacksmith  trade  of  his  father, 
married  Clara  Edwards,  the  daughter  of  a neighbor,  removed  to  town, 
and  set  up  a blacksmith  shop  of  his  own  on  Superior  Street — north-west 
corner  of  Seneca.  His  advertisement  of  the  fact  appeared  in  the  Cleve- 
land Herald.  It  read:  “David  Burrough’s  shop  will  be  known  by 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  ANCHOR  AND  THE  SOUND  OF  THE  HAMMER.'' 
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Nearly  across  the  street  was  located  his  rival.  Uncle  Abram  Hickox, 
whose  sign  was  a man  on  horseback,  and  under  it: 

''CAN  I GET  MY  HORSE  SHOD  HERE?  YES,  SIR/' 

The  Burroughs  family  were  best  remembered  while  living  in  town 
by  their  big  flock  of  geese  that  disported  in  the  puddles  on  Superior 
Street  after  a shower,  or,  roaming  at  will,  sometimes  intimidated  women 
and  children  by  their  hissing  remonstrances  when  any  one  blocked  their 
way.  The  family  also  possessed  other  creatures  pertaining  usually  to 
farm  life — such  as  pigs  who  ran  the  streets  under  protest  of  the  immedi- 
ate neighbors.  However,  Uncle  David  may  have  felt  that  the  little  vil- 
lage was  not  far  removed  from  country  life,  and  that  some  people  were 
putting  on  city  airs  not  sustained  by  local  conditions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burroughs  were  a very  estimable  couple,  kind  and 
friendly  to  every  one.  Mrs.  Burroughs  was  a stout  woman,  with  the 
good  nature  that  usually  accompanies  embonpoint — a faithful  mother 
and  a kind  friend  in  need.  The  family  finally  returned  to  the  heights  of 
Newburgh,  leaving  their  town  neighbors  minus  geese,  plus  malaria. 


The  children  of  David  and  Clara  Edwards  Burroughs: 


Cyrus  Burroughs,  married  and  re- 
moved to  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Alfred  Burroughs,  married  in  Case- 
novia,  N.  Y.  Removed  to  Keno- 
sha, and  became  a bridge-builder 
and  contractor. 

Mary  Burroughs,  m.  Lyman  Fay, 
her  aunt  Rhoda's  step-son.  They 
removed  to  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Stephen  Burroughs,  b.  1828 ; m.  Su- 
san Newbury,  of  Wheatland,  Wis. 
He  became  a noted  bridge-builder 


— had  charge  of  all  bridge-con- 
struction of  the  North  Western 

R.  R. 

Lorenzo  Burroughs,  went  to  Keno- 
sha, in  the  40's,  and  married 
there. 

Phebe  Burroughs,  m.  Orin  Hough- 
ton, a banker,  living  in  Hampton, 
Neb. 

Gideon  Burroughs.  No  record  of 
him. 
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The  following  document,  nearly  108  years  old,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Whittlesey  Adams,  of  Warren,  O.,  a son  of  the  original  owner : 

"Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  between  Asael  Adams 
on  the  one  part  and  the  undersigned  on  the  other,  witnesseth,  that  we, 
the  undersigned,  do  agree  to  hire  the  said  Adams  for  the  sum  of  Ten 
Dollars  ($10.00)  a month,  to  be  paid  in  money  or  wheat  at  the  market 
price,  whenever  such  time  may  be  that  the  school  doth  end,  and  to  make 
such  house  comfortable  for  the  school  to  be  taught  in,  and  to  furnish 
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benches  and  fire-wood  sufficient.  The  said  Adams  to  keep  six  hours  in 
each  day,  and  to  keep  order  in  said  school.’' 


Samuel  Huntington, 
James  Kingsbury, 
Susannah  Hamilton, 
David  Kellogg, 
October,  1806. 


William  Wheelock  Williams, 
George  Kilbourne, 

Elijah  Gun, 

James  Hamilton. 


It  has  been  erroneously  stated,  several  times  in  print,  that  this  school 
was  kept  in  a log-house  near  the  foot  of  Superior  Street.  A glance  at  the 
names  of  its  directors — or  patrons — would  show  that  this  could  not  be  true. 
Every  one  of  them  belonged  to  Newburgh.  Not  one  resident  of  Cleveland 
hamlet  is  represented  on  that  document.  Judge  Kingsbury  and  Elijah 
Gun  had  first  settled  here,  but  removed  to  Newburgh  six  years  previously. 
Samuel  Huntington  had  sbld  or  exchanged  his  Cleveland  property — 
some  months  before  this  time — October,  1806 — and  was  living  in  New- 
burgh that  winter,  preparatory  to  taking  possession  of  his  newly-acquired 
possessions  in  Painesville,  O.  The  other  patrons  of  the  school  had  never 
lived  a day  in  Cleveland — so  far  as  we  can  learn.  For  the  youth  of  New- 
burgh to  be  conveyed  every  day  six  to  eight  miles  and  return  over  an 
almost  impassable  road,  could  not  have  been  considered  for  a moment. 
Therefore,  that  first  school  must  have  been  located  in  Newburgh. 

Asael  Adams — its  20-year-old  teacher — ^tackled  a much  more  serious 
job  six  years  later.  He  carried  the  mail  on  horseback  between  Cleveland 
and  Pittsburgh  during  the  war  years  of  1812  and  1813.  Ordinarily  the 
journey  was  fraught  with  danger  and  innumerable  hardships,  but  the 
peril  and  uncertainty  were  enhanced  by  the  unsettled  conditions  of  our 
Government  at  this  time — its  inability  to  repress  any  Indian  hostility 
toward  the  pioneer  settlers. 

It  took  Mr.  Adams  28  hours  to  journey  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland 
— from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  on  Friday,  to  ten  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  following  Monday.  In  his  return  to  Pittsburgh,  he  would 
leave  here  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  arrive  in 
Pittsburgh  in  time  for  his  supper  on  Thursday. 

He  ceased  traveling  this  mail-route  at  the  end  of  his  second  contract. 
As  his  marriage  occurred  soon  after,  it  probably  was  an  incentive  to 
engage  in  emplojnnent  less  perilous  and  more  permanent,  as  he  opened  a 
store  for  general  merchandise  in  Warren,  near  where  he  had  wooed 
and  won  his  bride.  She  was  Lucy  Mygatt,  daughter  of  Comfort  S.  Mygatt 
— a notable  merchant  of  Canfield,  0.  Asael  Adams  had  a long  mercantile 
career,  and  died  in  1852,  at  the  age  of  66. 

He  was  the  son  of  Asael  Adams,  Sr.,  of  Canterbury,  Conn.,  who  served 
four  years  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  suffered  all  the  privation  of 
Washington’s  army  that  awful  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  He  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  constantly  and  hopelessly  hungry,  and  to  stand  sentry  duty 
bare-headed — his  cap  under  his  feet  to  save  them  from  freezing.  His 
wife  was  Olive  Avery,  and  their  oldest  child — Betsey  Adams — married 
Judge  Camden  Cleaveland — brother  of  Gen  Moses  Cleaveland.  The  fam- 
ily settled  in  Liberty  Township,  Trumbull  County,  in  1802. 
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As  Asael  Adams,  Jr.,  was  so  closely  identified  with  Cleveland  in  its 
earliest  years,  and,  from  the  fact  that  several  of  his  sons  became  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  his  family  should  have  space  in  this  historical  work. 


Children  of  Asael  and  Lucy  Mygatt  Adams: 


Comfort  Avery  Adams,  m.  Kather- 
ine E.  Denis. 

Asael  Edgar  Adams,  m.  Mary  L. 
Burroughs. 

George  Adams,  m.  Elisabeth  B. 
Dana. 


Lucy  Mygatt  Adams,  m.  William 
Leffingwell. 

Fitch  Adams,  m.  Helen  Ranney. 
Whittlesey  Adams,  m.  Margaret 
Scott  Smith. 

Alfred  Adams,  m.  Elisabeth  Baker. 
Henry  Adams,  m.  Jennie  S.  Gilbert. 


AGUE,  OR  CHILLS  AND  FEVER 

I This  disease,  which  made  life  in  the  little  hamlet  unendurable  for  a 
few  years  following  its  settlement,  drove  to  higher  ground  all  the  families 
who  came  here  before  1806,  save  the  Carters,  Spaffords,  and  David 
Clarke.  After  the  deaths  of  Lorenzo  Carter  and  David  Clark,  their  fami- 
t lies  also  removed  to  the  heights  of  Newburgh. 

I The  malady  was  supposed  to  arise  from  the  vapor  that  hung  over  the  . 
!i  marshes  which  began  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  extended  for  miles 
Si  inland.  The  symptoms  of  an  attack  were  extreme  lassitude,  a morbid 
j appetite,  and  frequent  desire  to  yawn  and  stretch.  Within  a few  days 
i|  following,  a distressing  paroxysm  would  attack  the  sufferer — either  the 
i whole  body  would  quiver  and  shake  violently,  or  every  bone  in  it  would 
I ache  excruciatingly.  One  attack  was  called  “Shaking  Ague,’'  the  other 
' “Dumb  Ague.”  It  was  ever  a question  of  the  day  which  of  them  was  the 
>!  more  distressing.  The  paroxysm  lasted  from  20  minutes  to  several  hours, 
and  was  followed  by  a high  fever,  which  sometimes  spent  itself  in  a short 
i time,  and  again  continued  as  long  as  had  been  the  hardest  chill. 

The  attack  recurred  at  the  same  hour  of  the  following  day  or  every 
other  day.  A sturdy  physique  enabled  one  to  endure  this  malady  for 
I months,  working,  meanwhile,  between  the  attacks.  Physical  fatigue, 
however,  aggravated  the  severity  of  them,  and,  occasionally,  by  remaining 
in  bed,  or  avoiding  all  exercise,  they  would  gradually  grow  lighter,  and 
finally  cease — for  a time,  at  least. 

But  every  one  had  to  work  in  pioneer  days,  and  work  hard,  so  that  the 
above  remedy  was  out  of  the  question  for  most  poeple.  Chills  and  fever 
was  especially  hard  upon  the  wife  and  mother,  with  all  the  household 
cares  pressing  heavily  upon  her,  besides  the  rearing  and  frequent  bearing 
! of  children. 

Sometimes,  when  her  own  chill  was  upon  her,  she  would  drag  her 
shaking  limbs  from  one  bedside  to  another,  ministering  to  those  alike 
stricken,  or  sit,  burning  with  fever,  one  child  at  her  breast,  another  on 
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her  knees,  with  a third  shaking  and  wailing  on  the  floor  beside  her.  The 
pioneer  physicians  seemed  unable  to  cope  with  the  disease.  Quinine  was 
then  unknown.  Meanwhile,  mosquitoes  swarmed,  and  there  was  no  net- 
ting to  windows,  nor  screen-doors  to  bar  them  out  of  the  home.  The  only 
recourse  was  smudges — out-door  fires,  dampened,  to  make  much  smoke. 
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The  name  of  Perry  is  as  old,  locally,  as  the  city  itself,  for  Nathan 
Perry,  Sr.,  the  pioneer,  was  with  the  first  party  of  surveyors  who  laid  out 
and  named  Cleveland.  He  had  charge  of  the  commissary  part  of  the 
outfit,  and  supplied  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the  expedition.  The  party  of 
surveyors  and  helpers  was  composed  of  strong,  hearty  men;  the  journey 
was  laborious,  and  large  supplies  must  have  been  necessary. 

It  was  not  until  1806,  however,  that  Nathan  Perry,  Sr.,  or  “Major” 
Perry,  as  he  was  called,  removed  with  his  family  to  Cleveland.  He  was 
born  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1760,  and  christened  by  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Stoddard.  The  antecedents  of  his  father,  Daniel  Perry,  have  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  nor  his  relationship  to  the  Rhode  Island  Perrys  estab- 
lished. He  removed  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  where,  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
Wars,  he  had  purchased  a tract  of  land.  In  1780,  he  deeded  a part  of 
this  to  Nathan — then  20  years  of  age,  “in  consideration  of  the  love  and 
good  will  of  my  son  Nathan.” 

Twelve  years  later,  Daniel  deeded  another  parcel  of  land  in  Vermont 
to  his  son  and  namesake,  Daniel  Perry,  Jr.  The  deed  of  property  to 
Nathan  Perry  may  have  been  executed  in  1780,  because  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage. 

His  bride-to-be  was  Miss  Sophia  Leonora  Root,  daughter  of  Rev.  Beni- 
joh  and  Elizabeth  (Guernsey)  Root,  of  Rutland,  Vt.  Nathan  must  have 
been  about  21  years  of  age,  as  his  fourth  child  was  born  in  1786. 

Nathan  Perry  may  have  been  a private  in  a Connecticut  regiment 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  a soldier  of  that  name 
about  his  age  and  unknown  residence  appears  on  an  old  pay-roll  of  that 
state.  While  his  children  were  very  young.  Major  Perry  evidently  decided 
to  leave  Rutland,  for  between  1785  and  1789,  he  had  made  eight  convey- 
ances of  land,  aggregating  $1,155.  He  is  said  to  have  purchased  a farm 
and  a mill  in  western  New  York,  and  removed  his  family  to  that  state. 
But  it  must  have  been  accomplished  after  1790,  as  his  son  Horatio  was 
born  in  that  year  in  Rutland. 

The  name  of  the  New  York  town  to  which  he  removed  has  not  been 
learned,  but  as  the  family  was  in  Canada  for  a time,  and  in  1796  Major 
Perry  was  engaged  in  trading  with  the  Indians  near  Buffalo,  he  probably 
settled  near  the  latter  place. 

At  that  period,  Buffalo  was  a small  frontier  post,  at  which  a few  sol- 
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diers  were  stationed.  Clustered  about  the  barracks  were  two  or  three 
log-houses.  The  place,  however,  was  a center  for  the  fur  trade  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company.  Across  the  Niagara  River,  opposite  Buffalo,  on 
the  Canadian  side,  conditions  were  very  different.  The  country  was 
thickly  settled,  mostly  by  Tories,  who  had  fled  at  the  close  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Perry  family  may  have  lived  on  the  Canadian  side  of 
the  river  while  Major  Perry  was  engaged  in  the  fur  trade. 

The  latter  invested  in  1,000  acres  of  land  in  Lake  County,  Ohio,  for 
which  he  paid  five  dollars  per  acre.  He  also  purchased  the  property  in 
Cleveland,  bounded  by  Superior,  Water,  St.  Clair  and  Bank  streets,  lots 
4,  9,  50,  and  51,  six  acres  in  all.  Out  Woodland  way,  near  Perry  Street, 
he  bought  a tract  of  farming  land,  which  in  the  division  of  the  estate  in 
after  years  came  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Horace,  and  was  known 
as  the  “Horace  Perry  Farm.’"  In  addition  to  all  this  he  invested  in 
property  at  Black  River. 

It  was  not  until  1806  that  he  brought  his  family  to  Cleveland.  The 
Perrys  lived  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Superior  and  Water  streets.  A 
frame-building,  built  by  Elisha  Norton,  first  postmaster  of  the  town, 
stood  on  this  lot,  and  whether  the  Perry  family  occupied  this  or  built 
another  for  their  use,  has  not  been  learned. 

When  Cuyahoga  County  was  organized,  in  1809,  Major  Perry  was 
thenceforth  known  as  “Judge”  Perry,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
court  judges.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  communities  in  which  he 
lived.  Although  active  in  business  and,  as  it  has  proven,  possessing  a 
keen  insight  into  future  land  values,  he  was  known  as  a genial,  kind- 
hearted  man.  He  died  in  1813,  aged  53  years,  and,  with  his  wife,  lies 
close  to  the  main  entrance  of  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  His  body  was  re- 
moved to  this  spot  from  the  pioneer  cemetery,  corner  of  Prospect  and 
Ontario  streets. 

Mrs.  Perry  is  said  to  have  been  a very  dignified  woman,  somewhat 
austere  in  manner,  and  whose  acquaintance  was  not  easily  made.  Her 
son,  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  resembled  his  mother  in  character  and  disposition. 

Mrs.  Perry’s  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Gilmore,  was  a pioneer  resident  of 
Newark,  Ohio,  and  the  families  often  visited  one  another,  riding  back 
and  forth  on  horseback.  Mrs.  Perry  was  a fine  equestrienne,  as  was  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Weddell.  A brother  of  Mrs.  Perry  possessed  the  unusual 
name  of  “Philanthropes”  Root,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  he  had  a name- 
sake in  the  Perry  household,  who  died  young. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  born  the  same  year  as  her  husband,  but  outlived  him 
23  years.  The  children  of  Judge  Nathan  and  Sophia  L.  Root  Perry: 


Horace  Perry,  b.  1781 ; d.  1835 ; m. 

Abigail  Smith  in  1814. 

Larry  Perry,  b.  1783 ; died  young. 
Philanthropes  Perry,  died  young. 
Nathan  Perry,  b.  1786;  d.  1865;  m. 
Pauline  Skinner. 


Horatio  Perry,  b.  1790 ; m.  1st,  Sally 
Prentiss;  2nd,  Harriet  Smith. 
Sophia  Perry,  b.  1800;  d.  1823;  m. 
Peter  M.  Weddell. 


Horace  Perry,  eldest  son  of  Judge  Nathan  and  Sophia  Root  Perry,  in 
the  thirty  years  of  his  residence  in  this  place,  was  even  better  known 
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personally  than  his  younger  brother  Nathan,  because  of  his  public  posi- 
tion. He  was  the  first  recorder  of  Cleveland,  having  been  elected  to  that 
office  when  the  village  was  organized  in  1815,  and  continued  to  serve 
either  as  recorder  or  town  clerk  until  his  death  in  1835.  All  the  public 
records  of  early  marriages  are  in  his  hand-writing,  and  cannot  be  excelled 
in  the  present  days  of  professional  penmanship.  It  is  like  script  in  its 
beautiful  regularity  and  legibility.  As  justice  of  the  peace,  he  also  per- 
formed many  marriage  ceremonies. 

He  was  25  years  of  age  when  he  arrived  in  Cleveland  with  his  par- 
ents; in  1814  he  married  Abigail  Smith,  18  years  his  junior.  The  couple 
lived  in  a small  house  adjoining  that  of  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  until  1818, 
when  Ahimaaz  Sherwin  built  a large  frame-house  for  Mr.  Perry  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Public  Square.  It  was  a substantial  building,  its  tim- 
bers of  the  best,  and  its  builder  a master  of  his  trade.  It  was  considered 
very  imposing,  and  always  was  the  largest  house  on  that  side  of  the 
square.  It  remained  standing  long  years  after  every  other  dwelling  in  the 
vicinity  had  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  business.  The  alley  that 
now  separates  May’s  department  store  from  the  Park  Building  marks 
the  carriage  drive  that  led  in  on  the  east  side  of  the  house. 

After  the  death  of  Horace  Perry,  it  became  the  early  residence  of 
Elijah  Bingham.  In  more  recent  years  the  lower  story  of  the  building 
was  occupied  by  the  Humphreys,  who  made  and  sold  candy  there,  and 
later  by  the  Fulton  Market. 

Horace  Perry  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Cleveland  and 
Newburgh  Railroad,  and  also  joined  his  associates  in  the  attempt  to  build 
adequate  piers  at  the  foot  of  the  river.  With  his  wife,  he  was  of  the 
party  that  took  the  first  ride  on  this  end  of  the  Ohio  Canal  at  its  formal 
opening  in  July,  1827.  An  incident  related  of  the  trip  was  the  loss  of 
Mrs.  Perry’s  new  bonnet,  which  blew  overboard. 

Mrs.  Perry  died  within  the  following  month,  a victim  of  the  terrible 
scourge  of  typhoid  fever  that  swept  the  village  in  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months  of  that  year. 

Three  young  children  were  left  motherless  at  her  death.  Other  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  make  it  a most  unfortunate  and  irreparable  loss 
to  them,  one  that  probably  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives. 

Horace  Perry  inherited  much  real  estate.  Original  lots  85  and  86, 
on  the  Public  Square — extending  from  Ontario  Street  to  Euclid  Avenue, 
and  lots  97  and  98,  directly  back  of  them,  ’vvhich  bordered  Ontario  Street 
all  the  way  to  Huron  Street.  In  1831,  Prospect  Street  was  cut  through 
lot  97,  to  form  a street.  Mr.  Perry  also  owned  a large  farm  lying  between 
Woodland  Avenue  and  Broadway,  in  the  vicinity  of  Perry  Street.  Some 
of  this  property  had  been  sold  previous  to  his  death  in  1835.  Subse- 
quently, the  estate  dwindled  rapidly,  and  in  time  his  three  children  were 
reduced  to  poverty. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  business  that  Horace  Perry  engaged  in, 
save  that  of  county  clerk  and  recorder,  and  the  salary  for  the  former  in 
1831  is  said  to  have  been  but  $60  a year.  The  parentage  of  Mrs.  Abigail 
Smith  Perry  cannot  be  learned.  She  was  28  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 
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Horace  Perry’s  headstone  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery  stands  close  to  the 
right  of  the  main  driveway.  The  lettering  on  it  has  been  completely 
obliterated  by  time  and  weather.  The  children  of  Horace  and  Abigail 
Smith  Perry: 

Peter  Perry , b.  1817 ; m.  Louise  Sel-  Paulina  Perry,  m.  Charles  N.  Wil- 
over,  dau.  of  Ascher  Selover.  ley. 

John  S,  Perry,  m.  Phebe  Wireman. 

Peter  Perry  died  of  consumption  in  1844,  aged  27  years.  He  left  at 
least  two  children,  of  whom  Mary  Perry  married  a Mr.  Bigelow,  of  Buf- 
falo, and  Horace  Perry,  who  died  unmarried  at  the  home  of  a relative  on 
his  mother’s  side  of  the  family.  Peter  Perry  evidently  inherited  the 
homestead  on  the  Square,  as  it  is  advertised  in  the  delinquent  tax-list  of 
1841  under  his  name,  also  part  of  the  Broadway  farm. 

Capt.  John  S.  Perry  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  upon  his  return 
was  given  a public  reception  by  the  city.  He  died  in  1860 — the  result  of 
hardships  endured  and  of  wounds  received  while  in  Mexico.  His  wife 
Phebe  was  but  a child  when  they  married.  Her  first  long  dress  is  said  to 
have  been  her  wedding  dress.  The  only  child  mentioned  of  this  couple 
was  Major  Frank  W.  Perry,  who  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1876, 
aged  38  years.  He  was  a soldier  of  the  Civil  War.  If  he  left  no  sons 
there  are  no  living  descendants  of  Judge  and  Sophia  L.  Perry,  who  bear 
the  family  name. 

Paulina  Perry  Willey  inherited  that  part  of  lot  85  bordering  upon 
Ontario  Street.  It  was  advertised  for  several  successive  years  in  the 
delinquent  tax-lists  of  the  40’s. 

j Charles  N.  Willey,  her  husband,  was  a nephew  of  John  Willey,  first 
I mayor  of  Cleveland.  He  was  a lawyer,  and  associated  with  his  uncle  in 

I his  law  business.  Children  of  C.  N.  and  Paulina  Willey  are  buried  in 

I Erie  Street  Cemetery. 
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The  Van  Resselaers,  Livingstons,  and  other  Dutch  families  of  New 
York,  having  great  estates,  always  sent  one  of  their  sons,  usually  the 
I oldest  one,  to  live  six  months  or  a year  with  the  Iroquois  that  he  might 
j learn  their  language  and  customs.  These  young  men  were  usually  adopted 
into  one  of  the  tribes,  and  thus  a bond  was  created  of  like  value  to  the 
I Dutch  settlers  and  Indians. 

i Judge  Nathan  Perry  may  have  become  familiar  with  this  custom,  for 
I soon  after  his  removal  to  western  New  York  he  sent  his  third  son  and 

I namesake,  Nathan,  Jr.,  to  live  for  a few  months  at  the  camp  of  the  great 

chief  Red  Jacket,  where  he  learned  the  Indian  language,  and  acquired 
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a knowledge  of  furs  and  their  value  that  proved  to  be  of  great  financial 
service  to  him.  He  came  to  Cleveland  two  years  before  his  parents 
arrived,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Black  River,  looking  after  his 
father's  interests  there,  and  trading  with  the  Indians.  It  was  not  until 
1808  that  he  made  Cleveland  his  home.  In  April  of  that  year  a fatal 
accident  befell  a large  row-boat  on  its  way  from  Cleveland  to  Black 
River.  Q.  T.  Aikins,  in  the  1887  annals  of  the  Old  Settlers’  Association, 
furnished  a personal  reminiscence  connected  with  the  accident  and 
Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  which  gives  an  insight  into  the  latter’s  business  meth- 
ods at  the  age  of  23  years.  He  was  a man  of  iron  will,  who  never  saved 
himself,  and,  naturally,  expected  others  who  served  him  to  give  of  their 
uttermost.  Like  John  Jacob  Astor,  whom  he  much  resembled  in  charac- 
ter and  business  dealings,  he  was  very  successful  in  his  fur  trade,  buying 
cheaply  and  selling  at  the  best  advantage.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he 
loaded  $12,000  worth  of  furs  on  wagons  one  year,  and  followed  them  all 
the  way  to  New  York.  Mr.  Astor,  whose  agents  kept  him  notified  of  all 
such  movements,  waylaid  the  little  caravan  and  tried  to  purchase  the  furs. 
But  Mr.  Perry  flatly  refused  even  to  show  them.  Mr.  Astor  importuned 
and  insisted.  Probably  he  had  never  before  met  any  fur-dealer  who  could 
withstand  him.  But  it  was  a case  of  Greek  meeting  Greek.  Mr.  Perry 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  going  to  sell  his  furs  in  New  York  for 
all  they  would  bring,  and  that  no  middleman  should  deduct  from  the 
profits  accruing. 

Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  came  to  Cleveland  in  1808.  He  probably  lived 
with  his  parents  at  first.  His  father  died  in  1813.  Soon  after  that 
event  his  son  replaced  the  frame-house,  corner  of  Superior  and  Water 
streets,  with  a brick  store  and  dwelling  under  one  roof.  Here  the  Indians 
of  this  vicinity  resorted  with  their  furs,  and  often  with  the  blankets 
furnished  them  by  the  Government,  trading  the  latter  for  the  various 
articles  they  coveted.  Large  silver  brooches,  and  beads  of  many  sizes 
and  colors  were  in  great  demand  by  them,  and  always  kept  on  hand  by 
frontier  merchants. 

In  1816,  when  he  was  31  years  old,  Nathan  Perry  married  Pauline 
Skinner,  daughter  of  Abram  Skinner,  well-known  pioneer  of  Painesville, 
Ohio.  She  was  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  23  years  of  age.  The  mar- 
riage was  another  link  between  Cleveland  and  its  sister  village  east  of  it, 
Mrs.  Perry  being  one  of  several  Painesville  brides  who  chose  a Cleveland 
man  for  a life-mate.  Consequently  there  was  much  interchange  of  social 
courtesies  between  the  two  places  in  early  days.  Mrs.  Perry  was  of 
pleasing  personality,  and  has  been  remembered  most  kindly  by  those  who 
recall  her  in  later  years.  She  died  some  years  before  her  husband,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  near  the  main  entrance. 

In  1824,  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  bought  a hundred  acres  on  the  north  side 
of  Euclid  Avenue.  It  was  purchased  of  Samuel  Hinckley  for  five  dollars 
an  acre.  Upon  this  tract  a homestead  was  erected,  which,  with  additions, 
yet  stands  far  back  from  the  road,  upon  a natural  rise  of  ground,  a 
picturesque  reminder  of  pioneer  days.  North  Perry  Street  was  cut 
through  this  property.  Mr.  Perry  also  purchased  several  acres  of  land 
east  of  and  near  Erie  Street  for  $10  an  acre.  As  years  passed  this 
property  increased  greatly  in  value.  He  refused  to  part  with  any  of  his 
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real  estate,  and  years  after  the  city  had  grown  around  it,  and  Fayne  Ave- 
nue had  been  cut  through  to  Willson  Avenue — East  55th  Street — there 
were  long  stretches  of  pasture  each  side  of  the  street,  upon  which  horses 
and  cattle  grazed.  This  was  made  possible  by  a law  which  taxed  unim- 
proved property  on  the  basis  of  farming  land.  For  years  and  years 
clerks  with  their  lunch-baskets,  and  laborers  with  their  dinner-pails 
walked  the  long  stretch  of  “Perry-Payne  Pastures’"  on  their  way  to  and 
from  work. 

Nathan  Perry  died  in  1865,  nearly  80  years  of  age. 

The  children  of  Nathan  and  Pauline  Skinner  Perry: 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  h.  Aipril,  1S16;  Mary  Perry,  b.  Sept.,  1818;  m. 
unmarried.  Killed  in  a railroad  Henry  B.  Payne, 
accident,  1864. 
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Horatio  Perry,  the  youngest  son  of  Judge  and  Sophia  Root  Perry,  was 
16  years  old  when  he  came  with  his  parents  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland. 
Nothing  concerning  his  residence  in  the  village  has  been  recorded  save 
that  in  1812  he  was  on  the  jury  that  tried  O’Mic  the  Indian  for  murder. 
That  same  year  he  married  Sally  Prentiss,  of  Warrensville.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Cyrus  Prentiss,  of  Ravenna,  and  aunt  of  Loren  and  Perry  Pren- 
tiss, of  this  city. 

Horatio  Perry  removed  to  Wellington,  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio,  where  he 
led  a long  and  useful  life.  He  was  deeply  religious,  having  had  in  his 
early  years  a remarkable  experience  which  was  similar  to  that  of  St. 
Paul.  Upon  his  reaching  the  great  age  of  100  years,  not  only  Wellington, 
but  all  Lorain  County  celebrated  the  event.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
gifts  and  kind  wishes,  and  honored  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  lived  nearly 
a year  longer,  and  at  his  death  the  Wellington  Enterprise  published  the 
following  notice  of  the  event: 

“Horatio  Perry,  better  known  as  ‘Grandpa  Perry,"  departed  this  life 
on  Tuesday,  Feb.  17,  1891,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  100  years,  11 
months  and  1 day.  Though  weighed  down  by  the  infirmities  of  age  the 
deceased  was  remarkably  strong  in  mind  and  body  for  one  so  old  until 
within  a few  weeks  of  his  death.  About  two  weeks  ago  he  was  stricken 
with  apoplexy  and  gradually  sank  into  a coma  in  which  his  life  sank 
away,  and  he  who  had  lived  so  many  years  among  us  sank  to  rest 
like  a tired  child. 

The  bell  of  the  Congregational  Church,  which  has  long  been  unused 
for  such  purposes,  tolled  slowly  out  the  one  hundred  strokes  that  an- 
nounced to  the  town  the  death  of  this  venerable  man."" 
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Horatio  and  Sally  Prentiss  had  but  one  child  who  survived  infancy, 
viz.,  Sophia  Perry,  m.  Nathan  Hamlin. 

Mrs.  Sally  Prentiss  Perry  died  and  Mr.  Perry  married  secondly,  Har- 
riet Smith.  Rev.  Thomas  Barr  performed  the  ceremony. 

The  children  of  Horatio  and  Harriet  Smith  Perry: 

Jane  Perry,  m.  Homer  Hamlin.  Frances  Perry,  m.  William  L.  Smith. 
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Fisher's  Island,  south  of  Connecticut,  belonged  to  Governor  Winthrop 
of  that  state.  It  was  partially  cleared  and  under  cultivation,  but  a large 
part  of  it  was  still  heavily  wooded  and  the  haunts  of  deer  and  other 
wild  game,  and  in  season,  its  inlets  and  swamps  swarmed  with  wild  fowl 
of  every  description. 

Governor  Winthrop  usually  rented  it,  reserving  all  rights  of  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  frequently  either  himself  or  his  family  connections  would 
make  up  a large  party  to  spend  a week  on  Fisher's  Island  and  return  to 
New  London  loaded  with  game.  While  on  this  island  they  were  the 
guests  of  the  lessee  or  of  the  families  who  sublet  the  farms  on  it. 

William  Walworth  from  London,  England,  became  one  of  its  tenants 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  soon  removed  to  the 
mainland,  settling  in  Stonington.  About  70  years  later,  one  of  his  direct 
descendants,  John  Walworth,  was  born  in  Stonington,  and  at  the  age  of 
35  purchased  1,000  acres  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River — now 
known  as  Fairport,  and  four  miles  north  of  Painesville.  The  family  had 
previously  moved  to  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  married  Miss  Juliana  Morgan,  of  New  London,  a 
sister  town  whose  social  and  commercial  interests  were  closely  interwoven 
with  those  of  Stonington.  She  was  a granddaughter  of  Col.  Christopher 
Ledyard,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  The  Walworths  had  several  children 
when  Mr.  Walworth  concluded  to  come  West  and  settle  on  his  newly- 
acquired  property. 

In  April,  1800,  after  the  usual  weary  weeks  of  travel,  the  family  ar- 
rived at  Fairport,  where  a log-cabin  was  built  for  them  on  a high  eleva- 
tion, containing  a beautiful  view  of  the  lake  and  river,  and  here  Mr.  Wal- 
worth began  the  task  of  clearing  the  300  acres  surrounding  it.  But  he 
early  found  himself  unfitted  for  such  a strenuous  undertaking.  Nature 
had  given  him  an  active  temperament,  a fine,  vigorous  mind  full  of  hope 
and  ambition,  but  denied  him  the  physical  strength  and  endurance  that 
should  have  accompanied  those  mental  gifts.  He  was  slight  in  appear- 
ance, and  of  a delicate  constitution.  His  superior  education  and  talents 
were  soon  recognized  by  the  widely  scattered  community  of  that  pioneer 
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day,  and  such  honors  as  were  possible  then  were  bestowed  upon  him.  He 
was  made  justice  of  the  peace,  an  associate  judge  of  common  pleas,  and 
the  postmaster  of  Painesville.  Finally,  when  the  national  government 
in  1805  decided  to  establish  a rate  of  customs  on  Lake  Erie,  Thomas 
Jefferson  appointed  him  inspector  of  revenue  for  the  port  of  Cuyahoga, 
which  necessitated  his  removal  to  it. 

This  led  to  an  interchange  of  property  with  Samuel  Huntington,  who 
had  been  living  in  a log-house  on  Superior  Street  back  of  the  present  site 
of  the  American  House.  It  is  probable  that  the  constant  illness  of  Gov. 
Huntington's  family  through  the  prevalence  of  malaria  was  a strong 
inducement  in  closing  the  bargain — he  had  already  moved  it  to  Newburgh 
Heights — and  the  beautiful  location  at  Fairport  presented  attractions  to 
lure  one  from  the  hamlet  so  infested  with  fever  and  ague.  But  the  ex- 
change displayed  a lack  of  appreciation  of  values  that  afterward  must 
have  caused  him  sore  regret,  and  that  it  was  effected  must  have  been  an 
unfailing  source  of  self-congratulation  to  Mr.  Walworth's  descendants, 
as  part  of  the  property  thus  acquired  includes  every  foot  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland's  first  ward. 

We  often  hear  of  men  carrying  their  whole  ward  precinct  in  their 
vest-pocket,  but  Mr.  Walworth  was  the  only  one  literally  able  to  do  so, 
though  we  naturally  surmise  that  the  deed  was  kept  in  a much  safer 
place. 

It  was  in  April,  1806,  that  the  Walworth  family  started  for  Cleveland 
in  an  open  boat  on  Lake  Erie;  its  occupants  suffered  great  fright  and 
exposure,  for  the  boat  was  wrecked,  while  Judge  Walworth's  life  was 
saved  by  the  closest  margin.  When  his  feet  at  length  touched  bottom,  he 
was  almost  exhausted  from  a prolonged  struggle  in  the  water,  and  with 
great  difficulty  reached  the  beach  where  he  sank  unable  to  rise.  But  his 
intrepid  wife  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  family  succeeded  in 
reaching  Cleveland  in  safety. 

Judge  Walworth  built  a home  on  the  farm  of  399  acres,  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  lying  between  Erie,  Huron,  Miami  streets  and 
the  river.  The  house  stood  about  where  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  Friendly  Inn 
is  located.  He  lived  there  six  years,  taking  such  part  in  public  affairs 
as  his  health  permitted.  He  was  the  second  postmaster  of  Cleveland, 
succeeding  Elisha  Norton  in  that  office.  He  died  in  1812,  only  47  years 
of  age. 

Juliana  Morgan  Walworth  was  a type  of  the  finest  women  of  her  day 
and  generation.  Her  household  always  numbered  other  than  her  own 
household — orphan  waifs  and  strays,  now  a friendless  young  girl,  again 
a widow  with  children  waiting  for  an  opening  for  self-support.  She  was 
a sister  of  Youngs  Ledyard  Morgan  and  Deborah  Morgan  Weightman, 
both  Cleveland  pioneers,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  friends  she  is  pic- 
tured as  erect,  active,  vigorous,  with  a forceful  face  out  of  which  looked 
kindly  gray  eyes,  wearing  her  hair  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time — in 
side-puffs  and  curls,  surmounted  by  a snowy  cap.  She  was  seven  years 
old  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  well  remembered 
the  sorrowful  days  of  the  Groton  massacre,  how  at  the  approach  of  the 
British  she  was  sent  to  a place  of  safety ; how  in  the  Sabbaths  following 
nearly  every  woman  in  the  church  she  attended  was  in  mourning  attire 
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for  fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands  who  perished  on  that  fatal  day,  of  a 
beautiful  girl  made  insane  by  the  death  of  her  betrothed,  and  other  inci- 
dents connected  with  that  historical  event. 

In  1812,  when  the  news  of  an  advancing  foe  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  little  settlement,  and  every  one  fled  for  safety,  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth with  two  other  brave  women  remained  to  face  all  danger  because 
her  husband  was  too  ill  to  move,  and  there  were  sick  soldiers  in  town  de- 
pendent upon  their  ministrations. 

She  was  an  adept  at  riding  a horse,  and  after  the  death  of  Judge 
Walworth  rode  through  the  wilderness  all  the  way  to  New  York  City 
and  back. 

Four  years  later  she  married  William  Keyes,  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  aged  people  as  a very  handsome  man.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Barr,  of  Euclid. 

Mrs.  Juliana  Walworth  Keyes  died  in  her  home  on  Euclid  Avenue, 
in  1853,  aged  84,  having  lived  in  Cleveland  for  nearly  half  a century. 


The  children  of  Judge  John  and  Juliana  Morgan  Walworth: 


Ashbel  Walworth,  b.  1790;  m.  Mary 
Ann  Dunlap. 

Juliana  Walworth,  m.  Dr.  David 
Long. 

John  Periander  Walworth,  m.  Sarah 
Wrenn. 


Horace  Walworth,  b.  1796;  died  in 
Louisiana,  aged  67. 

Hannah  Walworth,  b.  1812;  m. 
Benj.  Strickland. 


The  Walworth  burial  lot  is  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 
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To  be  a Cleveland  Mcllrath  is  not  always  to  be  also  a Cozad,  but  if 
one  is  a Cozad,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  surely  is  a Mcllrath  as  well. 
For  the  grandmother  or  great-grandmother  of  them  all  was  Jane  Mc- 
llrath. 

The  Cozad  family  are  descended  from  Jacques  Cossart,  a French- 
Huguenot,  who  came  to  New  York  City  from  Holland  in  1662.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  Lydia  Williams  Cossart,  and  two  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  a daughter,  married  a Goelet.  There  were  two  more 
children  born  to  the  couple  in  this  country.  The  youngest  of  these  was 
Anthony  Cossart,  and  his  son  Jacob  removed  from  Brooklyn,  where  he 
had  been  living  some  years,  to  Mendham,  New  Jersey,  where  he  died. 
The  family  name,  by  this  time,  began  to  be  pronounced  and  later  written 
“Cozad.'' 
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Samuel,  fourth  in  descent  from  the  American  ancestor,  married  Anna 
Clark,  and  had  a family  of  five  daughters  and  two  sons.  Three  of  these 
children  came  west  in  1806  and  were  Cleveland  pioneers.  They  were : 

Samuel  Cozad,  Jr„  b.  1756 ; m.  Jane  Elisabeth  Cozad,  b.  1763 ; m.  Thom- 
Mcllrath  in  1785.  as  Mcllrath. 

Abigail  Cozad,  b.  1761 ; m.  Andrew 
Mcllrath. 

Jane,  Andrew,  and  Thomas  Mcllrath  were  the  children  of  Samuel  and 
Jane  Aikman  Mcllrath,  who  also  came  to  Cleveland  about  the  same  time. 

Samuel  Cozad,  Jr.,  and  wife  settled  on  the  south  side  of  Euclid  Ave. 
Their  log-cabin  stood  on  the  grounds  of  the  present  Adelbert  College. 
They  bought  land  on  that  side  of  the  street  from  Doan’s  Corners  out  to 
Lake  View  Cemetery.  And  their  sons  purchased  considerable  property 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  including  what  is  now  Wade  Park. 


The  children  of  Samuel  and  Jane  Cozad : 


Elias  Cozad,  b.  1790;  m.,  in  1813, 
Hannah  Palmer. 

Anne  Cozad,  b.  1792;  m.,  in  1809, 
John  Carlton. 

Samuel  Cozad,  b.  1794;  m.,  in  1816, 
Mary  Condit. 

Sarah  Cozad,  b.  1799 ; m.,  in  1817, 
William  Dudley  Mather ; 2nd, 
Jonathan  Hale. 


Andrew  Cozad,  b.  1801 ; m.  Sally 
Simmons,  who  was  born  1805,  and 
died  1884. 

Nathaniel  Cozad,  b.  1803 ; m.  Ann 
Collier. 

Jacob  Cozad,  b.  1786;  m.  Rosanna 
Brownlee. 


Elias  Cozad’s  farm  was  what  is  Lake  View  Cemetery,  and  his  log-house 
stood  near  the  centrance  to  the  cemetery.  An  old  well  once  marked  the 
spot,  but  probably  has  long  since  been  filled  in.  In  late  life  he  lived  on 
the  south-west  corner  of  Euclid  and  E.  107th  Street,  in  a comfortable 
brick  residence,  where  he  died  the  last  of  his  generation. 

Mrs.  Elias  Cozad  was  Hannah  Palmer,  daughter  of  Deacon  Thomas 
and  Sarah  Fardyce  Palmer  of  Annapolis,  Maryland.  She  had  a large 
family  of  children,  most  of  w'hom  were  born  into  pioneer  life,  and  the 
mother  experienced  all  the  hardship,  deprivation  and  loneliness  entailed 
upon  the  women  of  that  very  early  day  in  Ohio. 

The  children  of  Elias  and  Hannah  Palmer  Cozad : 


Dr.  Amos  Cozad,  moved  to  Indiana. 
James  Cozad,  m.  Isabell  Bonnall. 
Jesse  Cozad,  m.  Sophie  Strong. 
Solomon  Cozad,  died  a bachelor. 
Hannah  Cozad,  m.  Elias  Cozad. 

J erusha  Cozad,  m.  James  Johnson 
of  Collamer. 


Lydia  Cozad,  m.  Leonard  Marcelot 
of  Euclid. 

Julia  Cozad,  m.  Augustus  Andrews. 
Aui^elia  Cozad,  m.  Wells  Beckwith. 
Ethan  Allen,  Cynthia,  and  Amelia 
Cozad,  unmarried. 
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The  family  lived  later  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and 
Fairmount  Street. 

Anne  Cozad  married  in  1809  John  Carlton  of  Northfield,  Summit  Co. 
He  was  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  was  wounded,  and  died  September, 
1813.  They  had  one  child: 

Harriet  Carlton,  b.  March  18,  1811;  m.  William  Hale  of  Bath,  Summit 
Co. 


Mr.  Hale  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  Hale,  who  married  for  his  second 
wife  Flarriet  Carlton’s  aunt,  Mrs.  Sarah  Cozad  Mather.  William  Hale 
had  also  been  married  before.  William  and  Harriet  Carlton  Hale  had  five 
children. 

Sarah  Cozad  married  in  1817  William  Dudley  Mather  of  Northfield,  0. 
If  a name  signifies  aught,  Mr.  Mather  must  have  been  of  the  finest  New 
England  stock.  He  died  leaving  two  children: 

Jane  Mather,  b.  1821;  m.  Andrew  Betsey  Mather,  b.  1823;  m.  Sand- 
Hale,  brother  of  William  Hale  of  ford  Rogers  of  Bath,  O. 

Bath,  0. 


Andrew  Cozad  married  Sally  Simmons  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  She  was 
born  in  1805,  and  died  in  1884. 

They  had  a large  family  of  children.  The  first  three  died  young. 
Those  who  reached  maturity  were: 


Justus  L,  Cozad,  m.  Ortensia  Whit- 
man. 

Andreiv  Dudley  Cozad,  m.  Lucy 
Crosby. 


Henry  Irving  Cozad,  m.  Emma  Hine. 
Sarah  L,  Cozad,  m.  Daniel  Duty. 
Marcus  E.  Cozad,  m.  Margaret  Wag- 
goner. 


Nathaniel  Cozad,  b.  1803,  married  Anne  Collier,  and  settled  on  the 
old  homestead  of  his  father,  the  site  of  which  is  part  of  Adelbert  Col- 
lege grounds.  His  children: 

Martha  Cozad,  b.  1825 ; m.  Horatio  Minerva  Cozad,  b.  1831. 

Ford. 


Samuel  Cozad  3rd,  who  married  Mary  Condit  of  the  pioneer  Condit 
family,  settled  on  Euclid  Avenue  opposite  his  father,  at  Doan’s  Corners. 
His  log-cabin  was  situated  on  a spot  now  the  center  of  the  pond  in  Wade 
Park.  Afterward,  he  built  a frame-house  directly  opposite  Hatch  Li- 
brary. His  farm  consisted  of  100  acres  of  woods,  undergrowth  and 
marsh.  The  nearest  neighbors  were  Job  Doan,  keeping  the  Doan  Tav- 
ern, north-west  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  E.  107th  Street,  and  the 
Hendershotts,  living  back  of  the  college  grounds.  E.  107th  Street  was 
then  Newburgh  Road. 

Mr.  Newell  S.  Cozad,  son  of  Samuel  Cozad  3rd,  is  yet  living  and  relates 
many  exceedingly  interesting  stories  of  his  boyhood.  He  inherited,  or 
succeeded  his  father  as  owner  of  the  Wade  Park  property.  From  the 
first  he  recognized  and  appreciated  the  unusual  natural  beauty  of  the 
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‘ spot,  its  towering  trees,  the  loveliness  of  the  brook  flowing  through  the 
^ place,  and  the  charm  of  the  ever-changing  ravine,  its  steep  banks  covered 
with  flowering  bushes  and  wild  flowers.  He  gave  much  time  and  a great 
; deal  of  money  in  improving  the  property.  He  met  with  serious  business 
reverses,  which  compelled  him  to  part  with  it  at  a great  financial  loss, 

, and  the  late  J.  H,  Wade  became  the  owner  of  it.  Mr.  Cozad  states  that 
along  Doan  Creek  for  miles  in  both  directions  were  bear-dens. 

"‘Farmers  slept  each  night  with  muskets  by  their  bedsides,  ready  for 
nocturnal  attacks  upon  their  pig-pens.  These  were  not  infrequent,  and 
many  a night  the  terrified  squeals  of  a young  porker  sounded  the  alarm 
to  all  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  bringing  them  to  its  rescue. 

“We  were  awakened  one  night  by  a commotion  in  the  pig-pen,”  he 
relates,  “and  hastened  out  with  loaded  muskets  to  determine  the  cause. 
The  pen  was  constructed  of  logs  placed  one  above  another,  with  a space 
of  six  inches  between  them.  Upon  the  convenient  ladder  thus  afforded, 
we  discovered  a large  bear  with  a squealing  pig  held  in  his  strong  em- 
brace, ascending  step  by  step  to  the  top  of  the  high  enclosure.  It  took 
but  one  shot  to  settle  him  for  all,  and  bear-meat  w^as  a drug  on  the  mar- 
ket around  Doan’s  Corners  next  day.” 

Samuel  Cozad  3rd  was  a pioneer  in  the  temperance  movement,  and 
actively  interested  in  the  slavery  question.  With  Cyrus  Ford,  a pioneer 
neighbor,  he  assisted  slaves  into  Canada. 


The  children  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Condit  Cozad: 


Hetty  Ann  Cozad,  b.  1817 ; m.  Jo- 
seph Bennett  of  Staten  Island, 

N.  Y. 

Silas  H,  Cozad,  b.  1819 ; unmarried. 
Mary  Cozad,  b.  1821;  m.  Joel  B. 
Hawkins;  d.  1872. 


William  Mather  Cozad,  b.  1823;  m. 

Sarah  Bennett.  He  died  1872. 
Newell  Samuel  Cozad,  b.  1831 ; m. 
Sarah  J.  Goe. 

Martha  Jane  Cozad,  b.  1834 ; un- 
married. 


Newell  S.  Cozad,  who  as  a lad  experienced  much  of  pioneer  life,  is  still 
a prominent  resident  of  the  East  End. 
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By  the  death  of  John  Walworth  in  1812,  his  widow  and  children  were 
left  in  a frontier  town  in  the  midst  of  a national  war  that  threatened 
danger  to  all  the  settlements  of  northern  Ohio. 

The  oldest  child  of  the  family  was  Ashbel,  22  years  of  age,  the  young- 
est a babe.  Upon  the  former  fell  all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  his 
father’s  business  and  of  the  bereaved  household.  His  young  shoulders 
were  worthy  of  the  mantle.  He  was  steady,  discreet,  wise  for  his  years, 
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honest,  kind-hearted,  and  therefore  popular  with  his  neighbors  of  the  lit- 
tle hamlet.  He  safely  tided  over  the  family  crisis,  and  in  1820  started  a 
home  of  his  own  by  his  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Dunlap  of  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.  Her  sister  became  Mrs.  Elisha  Taylor  and  another  one  Mrs. 
William  Beattie.  They  were  of  a fine  Schenectady  family. 

Mr.  Walworth  filled  the  highest  offices  of  trust,  except  those  of  the 
bar,  that  the  government  could  bestow  upon  a citizen  of  Cleveland  in 
those  days.  He  was  collector  of  port  17  successive  years,  and  postmaster 
when  for  a time  the  mail  was  yet  so  far  from  heavy  that  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  it  around  in  his  pocket  and  handed  it  over  to  the  rightful 
owners  as  he  casually  met  them.  In  later  years  the  mail  was  yet  so  far 
from  heavy  that  occasionally  he  closed  the  office  while  he  went  fishing. 

His  first  married  home  was  on  Superior  Street,  where  the  American 
House  now  stands.  Adjoining  it  was  his  office.  He  removed  his  family 
to  the  Walworth  farm  of  350  acres,  having  erected  upon  it  a substantial 
house.  This  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Friendly  Inn,  headquar- 
ters of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  organization,  and  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  old  market  house  and  the  hay  market.  The  Walworth  homestead 
had  a beautiful  location,  overlooking  the  river  valley.  Here  for  long 
years  was  dispensed  a generous  hospitality  to  rich  and  poor  alike:  for 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walworth  held  old-fashioned  ideas  regarding  their 
duties  toward  kinsmen  and  neighbors,  and  their  home  was  often  a scene 
of  social  entertainment,  or,  for  weeks  at  a time,  a shelter  for  the  unfortu- 
nate. The  parents  joined  the  Old  Stone  Church  in  their  early  married 
life,  and  their  children  in  their  maturity  followed  their  example.  In- 
deed, the  whole  Walworth  family  and  all  its  connections  from  Mrs.  John 
Walworth,  Sr.,  followed  by  the  Longs,  Taylors,  and  Severances,  have 
been  the  stronghold  of  Presbyterianism. 

Ashbel  Walworth  removed  to  Euclid  Avenue,  west  of  Erie  Street,  and 
the  Walworth  farm  was  cut  into  building  lots.  There  was  a time  when 
that  locality  was  considered  a most  desirable  residence  district.  But  the 
foreign  immigration  into  the  city,  and  the  increase  of  factories  rapidly 
changed  conditions,  and  the  neighborhood  once  devoted  to  pretty  resi- 
dences occupied  by  the  best  element  of  the  city,  degenerated  into  saloons, 
brothels,  and  abodes  of  the  wretched  poor. 

Ashbel  Walworth  died  suddenly  in  1844,  aged  54.  Mrs.  Walworth 
survived  him  many  years,  dying  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  children  of  Ashbel  and  Mary  Dunlap  Walworth: 


John  Walworth,  b.  1821;  m.  Mary 
Race,  sister  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Harris. 
Anne  Walworth,  unmarried,  died  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  the  last  of  her 
family. 


Sarah  Walworth,  unmarried. 
William  Walworth, 

Mary  Walworth,  m.  Samuel  Brad- 
bury. 
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Abram  L.  Norris  married  Abigail  Mcllrath  in  New  Jersey,  and  with 
wife  and  three  children  came  to  East  Cleveland  in  this  year. 


Keziah  Norris,  m.MyndretWemVile,  Annie  Norris,  b.  1816  ; m.  Albert 
Phebe  Norris,  m.  Cornelius  Thorp.  Rennet  Townsend. 

Amanda  Norris,  b.  1808 ; m.  Gavin  Caroline  Norris,  b.  1826 ; m.  John 
Smellie.  Worley. 

Susan  Norris,  b.  1813. 

Abraham  Norris  died  in  1838,  aged  60.  Abigail  Norris  died  in  1844, 
aged  58.  The  Norris  lot  is  in  East  Cleveland  Cemetery. 
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In  the  various  histories  of  Cleveland  and  its  vicinity  no  mention  is 
made  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Miles,  Sr.,  although  the  county  records 
show  that  they  were  residents  in  1806,  o^vned  many  acres  of  land  in 
Newburgh,  and  as  the  parents  of  the  “Miles  Brothers”  were  important 
people. 

The  father  of  Charles  Miles,  Sr.,  died  young,  leaving  a widow  and 
several  children;  consequently  Charles  began  a struggle  for  his  own 
existence  and  that  of  others  when  but  a lad.  He  seems  to  have  possessed 
sagacity,  energy  and  judgment  in  business  affairs  as  he  accumulated 
property  in  Vermont,  where  he  lived  for  some  years  before  coming  to 
Ohio. 

Mrs.  Charles  Miles,  Sr.,  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Stephen  Thomp- 
son and  wife  Mary  Walters  Thompson  of  Goshen,  Conn.  Mrs.  Sanger, 
a granddaughter,  who,  in  1901,  was  89  years  of  age,  remembers  Mrs. 
Miles  as  a tall,  graceful  woman,  with  a frank,  kindly  face,  and  recalls 
hearing  older  members  of  the  family  frequently  speak  of  her  quick 
bravery  and  endless  courage.  Hardship,  danger,  and  great  sorrow  were 
endured  silently  and  uncomplainingly.  These  characteristics  may  have 
been  inherited  from  her  remarkable  ancestress,  Mary  Honeywood,  whose 
fortitude  and  loyalty  to  her  friend,  John  Bradford,  enabled  her  to  stand 
by  his  side  when  he  was  burned  at  the  stake,  a martyr  to  his  religious 
opinions. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  marriage  Mr.  Mills  enlisted  in  the  militia 
and  marched  off  for  service  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  but  he  became 
very  ill  and  was  ordered  home,  a soldier  being  detailed  to  accompany  him, 
as  he  was  unable  to  travel  alone.  In  the  summer  of  1781  he  removed 
with  his  young  wife  and  child  to  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  where  he  contracted  for 
extensive  tracts  of  land  upon  which,  within  a few  years,  he  made  his  last 
payment. 

A portion  of  this  land  was  deeded  by  him  to  his  sons  and  all  of  it 
eventually  sold  when  the  family  left  Vermont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles  had 
a large  family  of  children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  oldest  one,  were  born  in  Tinmouth,  Vt.  The  parents  were 
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resolute  in  a determination  to  secure  proper  education  for  them,  and 
several  of  their  sons  were  sent  to  Middleburg  College. 

In  1801  a number  of  families  removed  from  Goshen,  Conn.,  to  settle 
Hudson,  O.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  Miles'  parents  and  several  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  wrote  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  country, 
urging  Mr.  Miles  and  his  family  to  join  them.  The  longing  to  see  her 
own  people  grew  so  strong  that  finally  Mrs.  Miles  urged  her  son  Erastus 
to  go  and  see  for  himself  just  what  was  the  outlook  and  the  feasibility 
of  the  removal  of  the  family  to  the  much  vaunted  Western  hamlet. 

It  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  160  acres  of  land  in  Hudson  in  1805 
by  Mr.  Miles,  Sr.,  and  the  following  year  he  and  his  oldest  son  Theodore 
purchased  a tract  in  Newburgh,  now  a part  of  Cleveland,  adjoining  the 
home  of  Ebenezer  Pease,  and  not  far  from  property  belonging  to  Erastus 
Miles,  the  second  son  of  the  family. 

Mr.  Charles  Miles,  Sr.,  was  54  years  old  when  he  came  to  Cleveland. 
He  lived  but  seven  years  in  his  new  home,  dying  at  the  age  of  61.  He 
bequeathed  to  his  widow  one-third  of  his  estate  and  the  home  with  28 
acres  of  land;  to  his  sons  large  tracts  of  land  in  Newburgh,  Cleveland 
and  Hudson,  and  to  his  daughters  a fair  share  of  the  estate. 

During  their  residence  here,  Mrs.  Miles  made  frequent  visits  among 
her  relatives  in  Hudson,  0.,  more  especially  her  parents,  who  lived  to  a 
good  old  age.  These  journeys  were  made  on  horseback,  and  she  was 
often  accompanied  by  her  sister  Esther  Thompson,  Mrs.  George  Pease, 
mother  of  Mrs.  Irad  Kelly. 

P'or  many  years  Mrs.  Miles  lived,  a widow  in  her  own  home,  but  after 
the  marriage  of  Susannah,  her  youngest  child,  who  then  left  Cleveland, 
Mrs.  Miles  lived  with  her  son  Samuel,  whose  home  was  close  by.  Subse- 
quently she  removed  to  the  residence  of  Theodore,  where  she  remained 
until  her  death  in  1833,  aged  73  years. 

The  sons  in  this  family  were  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  Cleve- 
land and  Newburgh,  especially  the  older  ones.  They  owned  the  frame- 
structure  built  before  the  War  of  1812  by  Murray  brothers  on  Superior 
Street,  adjoining  the  Mowrey  Tavern,  and  which  stood  for  many  years. 
Theodore  was  a justice  and  frequently  officiated  at  early  marriages  in 
this  county. 

Miles  Avenue,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  important  streets  of  South- 
east Cleveland,  was  named  for  this  family. 

Erastus  and  Daniel  Miles  died  in  1827,  a year  of  great  mortality  in 
this  locality,  the  former  44  years  of  age,  and  the  latter  about  36  years. 
They  are  buried  in  Harvard  Grove  Cemetery,  having  been  removed  from 
an  earlier  one.  The  graves  of  many  of  the  Miles  family,  marked  by 
weather-worn  head-stones,  are  near  the  main  entrance  of  the  cemetery. 


The  children  of  Charles  and  Ruth  Thompson  Miles : 


Theodore  Miles,  b.  1781 ; m.  1st, 
Lydia  Clark;  2nd,  Fanny  Buel 
Hawley  or  Holly. 

Erastus  Miles,  b.  1783;  m.  Laura 
Carter. 


Charles  Miles,  m.  Elisabeth  Train ; 

2nd,  Aurelia  Train ; died  1818. 
Samuel  Miles,  m.  Salina  Hamilton. 
Thompson  Miles,  m.  Myra  Redding- 
ton ; 2nd,  Mary  Green ; died  1823, 
aged  25  years. 
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Daniel  Miles,  died  unmarried  in  Lacy.  She  died  when  not  quite 
1827.  16  years  old. 

Polly  {Mary)  Miles,  m.  Isaac  J.  Susannah  Miles,  m.  Dr.  Nathan  H. 

Manter. 

Theodore  Miles,  like  his  brother  Erastus,  led  a prominent  life  in  the 
community.  His  home  was  in  Newburgh,  but  he  was  as  well  known  in 
the  village  of  Cleveland  as  at  the  former  place.  He  held  public  and  com- 
mercial offices  of  trust,  and  was  a successful  business  man.  Miles  Park 
was  given  to  the  city  before  1850  by  Theodore  Miles,  but  not  until  1877 
was  it  given  his  name.  It  is  165  feet  wide.  A branch  of  the  Public 
Library  stands  upon  it. 

When  Theodore  Miles  married  secondly,  Fanny  B.  Holly,  he  was  given 
the  first  marriage  license  issued  in  Cuyahoga  County.  They  were  mar- 
ried on  Monday,  May  7,  1810,  by  Amos  Spafford,  the  pioneer  justice  of  the 
peace. 

The  children  of  Theodore  and  Lydia  Clark  Miles: 

m.  Eunice  Bates,  daugh-  Adeliza  Miles,  died  at  middle  age; 
ter  of  Noble  Bates.  unmarried. 


The  children  of  Theodore  and  Fanny  Holly  Miles: 


Anson  Miles,  m.  Abby  Phipps. 
Mary  Ann  Miles,  m.  Alonzo  Rath- 
bun. 

Ann  Eliza  Miles,  m.  Spafford  Miles, 
a cousin. 

Lucy  Miles,  m.  Morris  Jackson. 
She  died  young. 


Holly  Miles,  m.  Sophrona  Simmons. 

Livana  Miles,  unmarried.  She  lived 
all  her  days  in  the  old  homestead 
on  Miles  Avenue,  and  died  there 
at  an  advanced  age. 


1807 

BURKE 

Irene  Burke,  a daughter  of  Sylvanus  and  Ascha  Burke,  lived  a life  of 
many  vicissitudes. 

In  1807,  when  but  a mere  girl,  she  became  the  second  wife  of  Augus- 
tus Gilbert  of  Newburgh.  The  death  of  his  first  wife  bereaved  a house- 
hold of  eight  children,  the  oldest  but  16  years  of  age,  the  youngest  a 
new-born  babe. 

Judge  Gilbert  died  six  years  later,  leaving  very  little  property.  Two 
of  his  daughters  married  soon  after  this,  and  probably  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  13-year-old  brother  and  the  youngest  sisters. 

Irene  Burk  Gilbert  had  to  face  the  future  with  no  income  and  with  a 
little  daughter,  Louise,  three  years  old.  Three  months  after  her  hus- 
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band’s  death,  another  child  was  born,  upon  whom  she  bestowed  her  own 
name. 

She  struggled  bravely  to  keep  a roof  over  herself  and  babes,  but  often 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  little  ones  in  the  care  of  her  relatives  while  she 
worked;  for  in  those  early  pioneer  days  there  was  little  a woman  could 
do  for  remuneration,  and  remain,  meanwhile,  in  the  shelter  of  her  own 
home. 

Finally,  she  gave  up  the  futile  attempt,  and  in  December,  1816,  mar- 
ried again.  Her  husband  was  Peter  Robinson,  a widower  with  seven 
children,  most  of  them  well-grown  up,  but  as  yet  unmarried  and  living 
at  home  with  their  father. 

To  this  Gilbert-Robinson  household  was  added  within  the  next  12 
years  seven  more  children,  only  one  of  whom  lived  beyond  infancy,  and 
that  one,  a dear  little  boy  named  Augustus,  much  beloved  by  his  half- 
sisters,  Louise  and  Irene  Gilbert,  died  when  he  was  three  years  old. 

The  sorrow  of  a mother  seven  times  bereaved  cannot  be  imagined 
save  by  one  who  has  undergone  a measure,  at  least,  of  such  an  experience. 

Mr.  Robinson  died,  and  after  another  interval  of  loneliness  and  physi- 
cal effort,  in  1832,  she  again  married,  Ephraim  Hubbell,  who  had  six 
children  all  of  age  and  living  in  their  own  homes.  Mr.  Hubbell  lived  but 
a year  or  two  afterward,  and,  within  four  years  of  her  third  marriage, 
Irene  passed  away  from  this  checkered  life,  at  the  age  of  56. 
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David  Bunnell  and  Anna  Mcllrath,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail 
Cozad  Mcllrath,  were  married  in  Morriss  County,  New  Jersey,  and  came 
to  East  Cleveland  with  their  children  in  1807.  A certified  list  of  the  latter 
is  not  at  hand,  but  the  following  list  of  family  names  and  marriages  has 
been  furnished: 

Isabell  Bunnell,  m.  James  Palmer. 

Removed  to  Michigan. 

Electa  Bunnell,  m.  Mathias  Rush. 

Angelina  Bunnell, 

Johanna  Bunnell,  m.  Joseph  Pimlot. 

Removed  to  Medina,  0. 


Mary  Bunnell,  m.  Gillette. 

Removed  to  Oberlin,  0. 

Aaron  Bunnell,  m.  Jane  Johnston. 
Nelson  Bunnell,  m.  Elvira  Johnston. 
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Samuel  Smith  Baldwin,  son  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  Northrup  Baldwin 
of  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  came  to  Newburgh  about  1808  and  settled  on  a farm 
on  Aetna  Street. 

In  1810  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Cuyahoga  Co.,  the  first  citizen  to 
fill  that  office.  He  officiated  in  this  capacity  when  the  Indian  was  exe- 
cuted on  the  Public  Square  for  murder  in  1812.  He  was  also  elected 
county  surveyor,  and  for  several  years  following  was  engaged  in  defining 
boundaries  of  townships,  farms,  and  homestead  lots,  a busy,  valuable 
man  in  this  community.  He  died  comparatively  young,  in  1822,  and  had 
he  lived  longer  undoubtedly  would  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  history 
of  Cleveland  in  the  years  closely  following  his  death. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Smith  Baldwin  was  Sarah  Camp,  only  child  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Camp  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.  She  brought  into  the  wilderness  of 
Newburgh  a beautiful  and  unusual  wardrobe  for  that  day,  indicating 
in  all  its  appointments  the  possession  of  money  and  good  taste.  It  also 
most  pathetically  showed  that  the  delicately  nurtured  wife  and  daughter 
had  no  idea  when  she  left  her  New  England  home  to  come  west  what 
conditions  she  was  facing. 

The  oldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Baldwin  was  born  in  1798,  and 
they  had  been  married  probably  about  11  years  when  they  removed  to 
Newburgh.  They  had  eight  children  born  to  them.  The  youngest  were 
twins,  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  died  shortly  after  their  birth,  aged  36  years. 

On  the  day  that  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought,  a man  on  horse- 
back came  tearing  up  to  the  Baldwin  home,  crying,  ‘‘Flee  for  your  lives! 
The  British  and  Indians  are  upon  us!'^ 

Mr.  Baldwin  was  away  from  home,  and  his  wife  hastily  hitched  up  a 
horse  to  a wagon,  piled  a feather-bed,  wearing-apparel  and  the  children 
into  it,  and  whipped  the  horse  at  headlong  speed  towards  Aurora,  where 
Mr.  Baldwin's  parents  and  brothers  lived.  The  trembling  household  of 
mother  and  young  children  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  they  were 
overtaken  by  a messenger  who  informed  them  that  the  alarm  was  false, 
and  the  supposed  enemy  approaching  Cleveland  in  boats  were  United 
States  soldiers,  and  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Camp  Baldwin  gave  her  mother-in-law  the  first  rose- 
bush grown  in  Aurora,  O.  Mrs.  Baldwin,  Sr.,  when  on  a visit  to  her  son 
in  Newburgh,  was  given  a slip  from  one  brought  shortly  before  from 
Connecticut.  The  slip  grew  and  became  the  finest  of  double  roses  and 
very  fragrant.  Mrs.  Sarah  Baldwin  died  in  1818,  aged  36  years. 

In  July,  1819,  Mr.  Baldwin  married  2nd,  Miss  Rhoda  Boughton  of 
Grafton,  Lorain  Co.,  whom  he  met  while  on  one  of  his  surveying  expedi- 
tions. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Nathan  Boughton  of  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  She  and  her  twin-brother  were  born  while  their  father,  Nathan 
Boughton,  was  fighting  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  therefore  was 
about  43  years  of  age  when  she  married  Mr.  Baldwin.  She  had  two 
sisters,  and  probably  two  brothers.  Gains  Boughton,  pioneer  of  Cleve- 
land, may  have  been  one  of  the  latter.  Her  father  died  at  the  Baldwin 
homestead  in  1820. 

Rhoda  Boughton  proved  to  be  all  that  Mr.  Baldwin  had  hoped  for  or 
believed  when  he  entrusted  his  motherless  children  to  her  care.  He  died 
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three  years  after  this  second  marriage,  leaving  his  affairs  in  such  a condi- 
tion that  no  apparent  income  for  the  support  of  his  family  wsls  afforded. 
This  seemed  a matter  of  great  surprise  to  his  neighbors  and  relatives, 
as  he  was  a good  business  man  and  very  energetic,  one  who  seemed  to 
have  ample  resources  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of  himself  and 
family.  He  dealt  in  real  estate  considerably,  and  in  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  was  associated  with  Leonard  Case  in  acquiring  town  lots  and 
farming  property.  His  descendants  claim  that  the  lot  upon  which  now 
stands  the  city  hall  buildings  was  once  owned  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Case.  The  farm  had  been  mortgaged  for  money  to  pay  on  recent 
investments.  In  the  loss  of  husband  and  father  the  family,  therefore, 
were  made  homeless.  The  children  were  scattered  among  relatives  and 
friends. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  returned  to  Grafton  and  lived  with  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Rawson,  taking  with  her  the  twins  who  remained  there  until 
the  marriage  of  their  oldest  sister  a few  years  later,  when  they  made 
their  home  with  her. 


The  children  of  Samuel  Smith  and  Sarah  Camp  Baldwin: 


Philander  Baldwin,  b.  1798;  died 
young. 

Lucretia  Baldwin,  b.  1805;  m.  Reu- 
ben I.  Henry.  They  lived  in  Au- 
rora, 0. 

Caroline  Baldwin,  b.  1806;  m.  Vic- 
tor Cannon  of  Bedford. 

Julia  Baldwin,  m.  Thomas  North. 
They  moved  to  Wisconsin. 


Sarah  Baldwin,  m.  Almeron  Dodge. 

Removed  to  Roscoe,  111. 

Henry  Baldwin,  m.  Amanda  Risley. 
Edivard  Baldwin,  m.  Fanny  Thomp- 
son. Aunt  of  the  late  Horace  Ben- 
ton. 

Emily  Baldwin,  twin  of  Edward,  m. 
Francis  Moran. 


Lucretia  lived  with  her  uncle,  Harry  Baldwin,  for  some  years  after 
her  mother's  death.  She  taught  district  school  in  Brandywine,  riding  a 
horse  to  and  from  her  work.  It  is  told  of  her  that  she  was  generous  and 
kind-hearted,  and  even  in  those  days  of  heroic  women  was  no  ordinary 
person. 

Caroline  was  six  years  old  when  she  went  to  live  with  an  aunt  in 
Aurora.  She  led  a long,  exemplary  life,  an  interesting  woman  with  keen 
mental  and  spiritual  insight.  Francis  Moran,  who  married  Emily,  was 
a talented  and  brilliant  young  school-teacher. 


1808 

AMES 

Ashley  Ames,  an  early  settler  of  Cleveland  and  Newburgh,  came  west 
from  Virgennes,  Vt.,  where  he  was  born  in  1795.  His  father,  David 
Ames,  was  a native  of  Hollins,  N.  H.,  and  a Revolutionary  soldier,  who 
was  superintendent  of  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  armory,  and  the  inventor  of 
the  Ames  rifle.  The  family  was  also  represented  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War. 
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Ashley  Ames  was  apprenticed  to  a stone-mason  in  his  home  town.  The 
man  was  rough  and  abusive  in  his  cups,  and  the  boy,  then  only  12  or  13 
years  of  age,  ran  away  from  him.  He  had  heard  tales  of  the  New  Con- 
necticut, and  he  started  for  it  on  foot,  walking  all  the  way  from  Vermont 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Here  he  fell  in  with  some  Indians  who  were  going  up 
the  lakes  on  a raft,  and  they  allowed  him  to  accompany  them  as  far  as 
Cleveland. 

The  whole  story  of  this  adventure  would  be  an  interesting  one,  how 
the  child  secured  food  on  the  way,  what  he  found  awaiting  him  here,  who 
gave  him  employment,  and  what  the  work  was ! 

However,  four  or  five  years  later,  he  is  driving  a team  for  some  one. 
The  War  of  1812  is  on,  and  one  day  a detachment  of  troops  marching 
through  town  on  some  expedition  west  of  it,  seized  the  team  for  trans- 
portation purposes  and  compelled  the  lad  to  drive  it.  He  was  with  the 
army  about  three  weeks.  His  brother,  Stephan  Ames,  who  had  previously 
joined  him  in  Cleveland,  enlisted  as  a gunner,  and  years  afterward  was 
awarded  200  acres  of  Michigan  land  by  the  Government,  which  he  at 
once  sold  for  $100. 

Ashley  Ames  bought  a farm  on  Miles  Avenue  in  Newburgh,  and  in 
1826,  married  Sarah  Willard,  daughter  of  the  late  John  0.  Willard.  Miss 
Willard’s  home  had  been  on  Euclid  Road,  corner  of  what  is  now  E.  55th 
Street,  where  her  widowed  mother  resided  on  a hundred-acre  farm.  The 
bride  was  but  16  years  old  on  her  wedding  day.  She  was  a gifted  young 
woman  who,  if  she  had  been  born  into  a later  generation,  probably  would 
have  developed  into  a successful  artist,  for  she  had  a rare  sense  of  form 
and  color,  and  often  astonished  her  neighbors  by  effects  produced  in  her 
household  furnishing,  through  simple  decoration  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment. In  connection  with  this  gift  an  interesting  story  is  related  of  her. 

A room  of  her  home  needed  papering,  and  in  lacking  the  material  to 
do  it  in  conventional  style  she  accomplished  the  job  by  using  odds  and 
ends  of  many  kinds  and  colors  of  wall-paper  donated  by  friends  who  had 
no  use  for  them.  They  were  all  arranged  so  harmoniously  that  the  effect 
instead  of  being  incongruous,  was  like  a mosaic,  and  most  attractive. 

Mrs.  Ames  was  an  accomplished  needle-worker.  She  embroidered 
beautifully,  and  the  bands  of  her  husband’s  shirt-fronts  were  adorned 
with  fancy  stitching,  and  all  of  his  underwear  bore  his  embroidered  ini- 
tial. She  spun  silk  thread  from  cocoons,  and  knitted  a large  silk  shawl 
in  which  was  a pattern  of  birds  and  flowers.  Her  family  of  ten  children 
did  not  prevent  her  from  adopting  two  motherless  little  ones,  whom  she 
raised  as  her  own. 

Miss  May  Ames,  of  9315  Miles  Avenue,  an  artist  and  a teacher  in  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  inherits  her  talent  from  this  gifted  grandmother. 

In  early  years  of  his  life,  Ashley  Ames  could  have  become  owner  of  a 
valuable  piece  of  property  that,  had  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
offered,  would  have  made  his  grandchildren  of  today  able  to  count  their 
fortune  in  seven  figures. 

Jonathan  Johnson,  an  early  pioneer  lake-captain,  owned  60  acres  on 
Euclid  Road.  It  was  located  between  what  is  now  East  34th  and  East 
40th  Street,  and  ran  back  to  Central  Avenue.  It  was  covered  with  scrub- 
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oaks  and  brush.  Capt.  Johnson  was  not  a farmer  and  wished  to  dispose 
of  the  property. 

As  Ashley  Ames  had  once  done  him  a great  service,  the  Captain 
wanted  to  give  him  the  first  chance  of  buying  it.  Mr.  Ames  owned  a 
gentle  horse  that  Capt.  Johnson  coveted.  So,  he  offered  to  trade  the  60 
acres  for  the  horse  and  a promissory  note  for  $400,  payable  in  15  years 
without  interest. 

Mr.  Ames  was  afraid  to  accept  of  the  offer,  as  the  land  was  uncleared, 
and  the  soil  poor. 

Mr.  Ames  was  somewhat  eccentric,  which  took  the  form  of  reticence. 
He  never  answered  a question  promptly.  Usually  he  showed  no  signs  of 
having  heard  it.  Then  hours  and  perhaps  days  afterward  he  would  reply 
casually  as  if  at  that  moment  addressed  on  the  subject.  He  had  a horror 
of  debt,  and  after  his  death  the  liabilities  against  his  estate  were  35  cents 
for  medicine  used  in  the  last  days  of  his  illness. 


The  children  of  Ashley  and  Sarah  Williard  Ames: 


Henry  C.  Ames,  b.  1827 ; m.  Fanny 
Bell. 

Charles  Williard  Ames,  b.  1829 ; m. 
Mary  Fitzhugh. 

Harrison  W.  Ames,  b.  1831 ; m. 

Charlotte  Goodhue. 

Edwin  Ames,  b.  1833;  m.  Caroline 
Briggs. 

Ashley  Ames,  Jr,,  b.  1835;  m.  Jane 
Perkins. 


John  O.  Ames,  b.  1837;  m.  Helen 
Lewis. 

Freeland  H.  Ames,  b.  1845;  died 
1888. 

Sarah  Williard  Ames,  b.  1848;  m. 
. 1st,  Robert  Carren;  2nd,  Horace 
Beakle. 

Adelia  A.  Ames,  b.  1851 ; m,  George 
Lewis. 

Anson  W.  Ames,  b.  1854;  living  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


It  will  be  observed  that  seven  sons  were  born  in  this  family  before 
there  were  any  daughters.  Mrs.  Ames,  therefore,  initiated  the  younger 
sons  in  the  mysteries  of  housekeeping,  teaching  them  all  the  things  in 
which  only  girls  were  supposed  to  be  proficient,  cooking,  knitting,  dish- 
washing, etc.  They  never  regretted  this  in  after  life.  On  the  contrary 
they  were  proud  of  their  unusual  accomplishments. 


1811 

AMES 

Stephen  Ames,  son  of  David  Ames  of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  and  elder  brother 
of  Ashley  Ames,  came  to  Cleveland  some  time  between  1808  and  1811. 
He  was  a gunner  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  secured  200  acres  of  Govern- 
ment land  for  his  military  services  at  that  time. 

He  married  Demis  Ferris  of  Monckton,  Vt.,  and  settled  on  a farm  on 
Broadway  Avenue,  opposite  the  old  Cataract  House.  He  was  a wagon- 
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maker  by  trade  as  well  as  a farmer.  His  family  of  three  sons  and  seven 
daughters  mostly  left  Newburgh  for  pioneer  homes  in  Western  states. 


Children  of  Stephan  and  Demis 

Abigail  Ames,  m.  Harry  Tuttle  of 
Independence,  0. 

Martha  Ames,  m.  Chester  Beakle. 
Alzina  Ames,  unmarried. 

Carlinda  Ames,  m.  Mr.  Warden. 
David  Ames, 


Ames: 

Wesley  Ames,  married  in  Nebraska. 
Easton  Ames,  lives  in  Iowa. 

Orinda  Ames,  m.  Charles  Thomas, 
of  Warrensville,  Ohio. 

Priscilla  Ames,  m.  Jerry  Craile. 
Urania  Ames,  m.  David  Trevitt. 


Stephan  Ames  died  aged  86  years.  He  was  at  the  time  residing  with 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Orinda  Ames  Thomas. 


1808 

TAYLOR 

Philo  Taylor  came  from  New  England  to  Rocky  River  about  1808, 
and  bought  or  built  a log-tavern  on  the  eastern  bank  near  the  mouth  of 
the  stream.  Here,  in  1809,  his  eighth  child  was  born,  Egbert  Taylor, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  one  born  in  the  township.  The  exact  year  that 
Mr.  Taylor  sold  out  and  removed  to  town  has  not  been  recorded  by  his 
descendants.  But  we  find  him  in  August,  1816,  helping  to  organize  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  the  pioneer  bank  of  the  city.  He  was  a 
Cleveland  merchant  at  that  time,  having  a store  for  general  merchandise 
on  the  north  side  of  Superior,  below  Bank  Street.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  landlord  of  a tavern,  also,  in  the  same  spot. 

In  1823,  his  wife,  Zerviah  Davenport  Taylor,  whom  he  married  in 
1793,  and  who  was  the  mother  of  his  eleven  children,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  Shortly  afterward,  Mr.  Taylor  removed 
to  Newburgh,  but  continued  to  be  identified  with  the  business  interests 
of  this  place.  Three  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Zerviah,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Rhoda  Baldwin  of  Newburgh.  Philo  Taylor  died  in  1854, 
aged  81  years. 

The  children  of  Philo  and  Zerviah  Davenport  Taylor  filled  valuable 
and  important  positions  in  the  commercial  and  social  life  of  Cleveland 
and  Newburgh.  Nothing  personal  has  been  preserved  of  their  mother, 
but  judging  by  her  daughters,  who  were  noted  for  their  many  lovely 
characteristics,  she  must  have  been  a most  estimable  woman. 

The  children  were: 

Sophia  Taylor,  b.  1795;  m.  Gains  Foot  of  Dover ; 2nd,  in  1825,  Elis- 
Burke.  abeth  Drury. 

Elisha  Taylor,  b.  1798;  m.  1st,  Delia  Wealthy  Taylor,  m.  James  McKay. 
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Amanda  Taylor,  b.  1800;  m.  James 
Hyndman. 

Prudency  Taylor,  b.  1802;  m.  Bra- 
zilla  Burke. 

John  D.  Taylor,  b.  1805;  m.  Laura 
Foot  of  Dover. 

Lovica  Taylor,  b.  1807 ; m.  Morris 
Hartwell. 


Egbert  Taylor,  b.  1809. 

Charles  Taylor,  b.  1811 ; m.  Elisa- 
beth Shepard. 

Harvey  Taylor,  b.  1813;  m.  Martha 


Julia  Ann  Taylor,  b.  1816 ; m.  James 
Hartwell. 


1809 

HICKOX 

June  15,  1809,  was  an  eventful  day  for  the  Hickox  family  of  old 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  for  Eri  and  Abram,  two  sons  of  Capt.  Abraham  and 
Jemima  Foote  Hickox,  started  early  that  morning  with  their  families 
for  Ohio. 

Everything  in  the  way  of  livestock  and  household  furniture  that  could 
not  be  taken  on  the  long  journey  was  sold  or  given  away.  Each  family 
had  a wagon  packed,  and  filled  to  over-flowing  with  bedding,  wearing- 
apparel,  cooking-utensils,  dishes,  and  enough  provisions  to  last  through 
the  first  few  weeks  of  travel,  and  the  wagon  was  drawn  by  a yoke  of 
oxen. 

Abram  and  his  wife  Tamar  Tuttle  Hickox  were  both  middle-aged 
when  they  abandoned  their  New  England  home,  and  started  on  this 
distant  venture.  They  had  five  daughters,  Ruth,  Oriana,  Lucy,  Lucinda, 
and  Dorcas.  Ruth,  the  oldest,  was  24  years  old,  and  the  youngest  girl 
was  about  15. 

The  father  walked  all  the  way  to  Cleveland,  while  the  mother  and 
daughters  took  turns,  two  at  a time,  in  riding  precariously  on  the  wagon. 
It  was  well  into  August  before  their  destination  was  reached,  and,  doubt- 
less, the  road  between  Buffalo  and  Cleveland  seemed  the  longest  part  of 
the  journey. 

Abram  Hickox  was  a blacksmith,  and  upon  his  arrival  found  awaiting 
him  all  the  work  he  could  do,  as  Nathaniel  Doan,  the  first  blacksmith, 
had  been  driven  out  of  the  hamlet  by  malaria,  and  was  then  living  on 
the  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  Fairmount  Street. 

Eri  Hickox  was  a farmer,  and  when  the  party  reached  Cleveland,  he 
was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  looks  of  its  sandy  soil,  and  decided  to 
continue  the  journey  for  a few  days  longer,  and  search  for  a farm  better 
suited  to  his  purposes. 

This  he  found  ten  miles  away  in  Middleburg  Township,  Berea.  The 
families  were  thus  separated  for  the  first  time,  but  the  cousins  inter- 
changed visits  frequently,  and  two  of  Abram's  daughters  spent  their  last 
days  with  their  Middleburg  relatives  and  were  buried  there. 

The  first  shop  and  dwelling  of  Abram  Hickox  was  near  the  corner  of 
Superior  and  Bank  streets,  the  present  site  of  the  Rockefeller  Building. 
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Either  it  was  moved  across  the  street  near  Seneca  Street,  or  he  built 
there  a few  years  later;  and  before  his  death  the  smithy  stood  on  Euclid 
Avenue,  and  his  residence  directly  back  of  it.  No.  27  Prospect  Street.  A 
narrow  lane  connecting  the  two  streets  at  this  point  bore  his  name  until 
recently. 

Mr.  Hickox  was  a character,  and  his  quaint  sayings  and  unconven- 
tional doings  furnished  amusement  for  Cleveland  as  a hamlet,  a village, 
and  a city.  He  was  familiarly  known  as  “Uncle  Abram.’' 

The  sign  over  his  smithy  read: 

“UNCLE  ABRAM  WORKS  HERE.” 

While  celebrating  the  day,  one  Fourth  of  July,  he  met  with  a serious 
accident,  which  laid  him  up  for  many  weeks.  Upon  his  recovery  he 
changed  his  sign  to  read: 

“UNCLE  ABRAM  STILL  WORKS  HERE.” 

He  was  a cousin  of  Hon.  John  A.  Foote,  the  noted  Cleveland  lawyer, 
his  mother  and  the  latter’s  grandfather  being  sister  and  brother.  Mr. 
Hickox  was  a member  of  Trinity  Church  and  its  sexton  from  its  organi- 
zation until  his  death.  In  that  office  he  seemed  “The  Head  and  Front  of 
Episcopacy.” 

There  was  a time  when  the  Stone  Church  and  Trinity,  both  homeless, 
used  the  only  schoolhouse  together.  The  former  had  services  morning 
and  afternoon;  Trinity  in  the  evening. 

One  Christmas,  falling  on  the  Sabbath,  Uncle  Abram  planned  to  dec- 
orate the  edifice  with  evergreens,  candles,  etc.,  for  the  evening  service. 
It  could  be  done  only  in  the  short  interval  that  succeeded  the  close  of  the 
second  meeting  of  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  said  that  in  his  eagerness  to 
begin  the  work,  he  begged  Parson  Bradstreet  not  to  preach  one  of  his 
“damned,  long-winded  sermons,  this  time.” 

He  was  tall,  thin,  and,  within  the  memory  of  all,  wore  large  bowed 
spectacles  over  a rather  sharp-pointed  nose.  His  portrait  is  preserved 
in  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Building.  He  was  the  village  sexton, 
and  laid  away  in  the  first  cemetery  nearly  all  who  were  interred  there. 

He  was  80  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  own  death,  having  lived  here 
36  years,  and  his  grave  is  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  near  the  front  en- 
trance. 

Of  Tamar  Tuttle  Hickox,  his  wife,  naught  can  be  learned  save  that 
she  was  a good  woman,  and  the  mother  of  his  five  daughters.  As  these 
daughters  were  exceptionally  fine  women,  and  universally  respected,  it 
will  be  inferred  that  not  all  of  their  good  traits  were  inherited  from  their 
father. 

Mrs.  Hickox  lived  but  six  years  after  her  arrival  in  Cleveland.  A 
year  after  her  death,  1816,  Uncle  Abram  married  Phebe  Stone,  widow  of 
Elisha  Dibble.  She  died  in  1839,  aged  70  years,  and  was  buried  in  Erie 
Street  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  her  first  husband.  Abram  Hickox  then 
went  to  live  with  his  daughter,  Lucinda  Caldwell,  and  died  six  years  later. 
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The  children  of  Abram  and  Tamar  Tuttle  Hickox: 


Ruth  Hickox,  b.  1785;  m.  Chrysto- 
pher  Gun,  in  1810.  See  Gun 
sketch. 

Oriana  Hickox,  b.  1788,  m.  Luther 
Scott;  2nd,  Solomon  Woodford. 


Lucinda  Hickox,  m.  Nathan  Cum- 
mings; 2nd,  Asel  Caldwell. 

Dorcas  Hickox,  m.  Eliezar  Water- 
man. See  Waterman  sketch. 

Lucy  Hickox,  died  at  an  advanced 
age  unmarried. 


Oriana  Hickox,  or  “Aunt  Ora,’'  as  she  was  best  known,  had  two  sons 
by  her  first  marriage,  Harvey  and  Abram  Scott. 

Lucinda  Hickox  was  twice  a widow  while  yet  a young  woman.  She 
had  a son,  Samuel  Cummings,  who  died  in  his  teens,  and  by  her  second 
husband,  Mr.  Caldwell,  a lovely  daughter  and  two  sons.  She  kept  a pri- 
vate school  for  many  years  on  Superior  Street,  and  helped  much  in  form- 
ing the  character  of  the  young  people  in  those  early  days.  She  was  re- 
membered by  gray-haired  women  of  a past  generation  as  one  whom  every 
one  loved  and  admired.  She  was  a consistent  Christian,  and  a sweet 
singer,  who  used  her  gift  in  the  services  of  her  church,  or  for  the  pleasure 
of  friends  and  social  events.  Her  daughter,  Mary  Caldwell,  was  very 
like  her  mother.  She  married  John  Bailey,  brother  of  Robert  Bailey, 
and  removed  to  Sandusky,  where  she  died,  leaving  two  young  sons  and  a 
daughter,  Mary  Bailey  Henderson,  now  residing  with  her  relative,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Price,  in  this  city. 
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The  following  is  incomplete  data  regarding  an  old  and  well-known 
family  of  East  Cleveland. 

Samuel  Ruple  of  Pennsylvania,  married  Rebecca  Croft.  Came  to  East 
Cleveland  about  1809. 


MARRIAGES 


Emma  Ruple,  m.  Sargeant  Currier, 
Jr. 

Katherine  Ruple,  m.  Austin  Badger. 
John  Ruple,  m.  Pamelia  Thomas. 
Polly  Ruple,  m.  Benjamin  Hough- 
ton. 

Louise  Ruple,  m.  Richard  Mcllrath. 


Tryphena  Ruple,  m.  Charles  Hum- 
phrey. 

In  1819  Cyrus  Ruple  m.  Tryphena 
Beers. 

In  1818  Seth  Ruple  m.  Jane  Beers. 
Died,  Abigail  Ruple,  1840. 
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John  Johnson  of  Warren,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  furnished  to  the  ham- 
let of  Cleveland  five  of  his  six  children,  all  of  the  five  arriving  immedi- 
ately following  the  War  of  1812.  His  family  consisted  of 


John  Johnson,  who  settled  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  had  several  sons, 
all  railroad  engineers. 

Levi  Johnson,  b.  1788 ; m.  Margaret 
Montier. 

Jonathan  Johnson,  b.  1788;  m.  Mi- 
nerva Allen. 


Benjamin  Johnson,  unmarried. 
Polly  Johnson,  m.  Thomas  Rum- 
mage. 

Phebe  Johnson,  m.  Wm.  White;  2nd, 
John  Post. 


Three  children  of  another  family  of  the  same  name,  but  not  related  to 
the  above  except  through  marriage,  came  to  Cleveland  about  the  same  time. 
They  were : 


Capt.  William  Johnson,  m.  Grace  Mary  Johnson,  m.  Philip  B.  An- 
O^Kane.  drews.  She  died  young. 

Capt,  Harpin  Johnson,  m.  Lucretia 
Alien. 
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Levi  Johnson,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  the  first  of  the  family 
on  the  ground,  in  1809,  and  doubtless  he  was  responsible  for  the  arrival, 
within  a few  years,  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  had  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade  of  an  uncle,  with  whom  he  had  worked  for  a time,  and  one 
account  of  his  first  journey  west  states  that  he  made  it  with  this  relative, 
and  that  they  came  in  the  winter  season,  driving  all  the  way  with  a horse 
and  sleigh.  Another  version  of  the  same  story  names  his  companion, 
Mr.  Remington,  who  may  have  been  the  uncle  in  question. 

An  early  family  of  Remingtons  are  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery, 
who  may  have  been  relatives  or  possibly  descendants  of  the  above. 

Levi  Johnson  found  employment  at  his  trade  almost  immediately 
through  Judge  John  Walworth,  who  set  him  at  work  building  a business 
office  on  Superior  Street,  where  the  American  House  now  stands,  and 
opposite  the  Rockefeller  Building.  It  was  the  second  frame-structure 
erected  in  the  hamlet.  The  first  one,  the  Carter  house,  built  by  Joel 
Thorpe,  was  burned  to  the  ground  after  completion.  As  was  the  custom 
of  the  day,  Levi  boarded  with  the  family  of  the  Walworths  while  at  work 
on  the  building,  about  40  days.  It  was  used  for  several  years  as  a 
United  States  revenue  office,  and  a post-office.  Young  Johnson's  business 
success  seems  to  have  been  commensurate  with  his  energy.  His  services 
were  in  demand  for  miles  around  Cleveland.  We  find  him  as  early  as 
1810,  in  Huron  County,  erecting  a saw  and  grist-mill.  During  the  War 
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of  1812,  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Rummage,  he  fitted 
up  a frail  craft,  loaded  it  with  supplies,  and,  keeping  close  to  the  shore, 
worked  his  way  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  the  northern  division  of  the 
United  States  Army  v/as  then  stationed,  and  sold  his  cargo  at  a large 
profit.  This  success  led  to  other  like  ventures,  and  the  sum  of  profits 
accrued  furnished  capital  for  future  investments,  which  took  the  form 
of  vessel-building.  His  first  effort  in  this  line  must  have  caused  long- 
sustained  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  town,  for  he  built  it  a mile  or 
more  from  the  lake  or  river,  and  on  the  property  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Rummage.  The  spot  is  now  covered  by  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Opera  House,  corner  of  Sheriff,  now  East  4th  Street. 

Although  a very  small  craft,  judged  by  modern  standards,  it  must 
have  loomed  up  to  big  proportions  when  viewed  by  the  onlookers  of  that 
day.  Doubtless  no  one  but  Levi  Johnson  was  at  all  optimistic  as  to  the 
result  of  this  venture.  One  can  imagine  how  the  idle  stood  about  and 
even  the  busy  passers-by  paused  to  exchange  opinions  and  voice  the  ques- 
tion in  every  mind.  How  was  it  going  to  be  possible  to  get  the  vessel  to 
the  river  and  down  the  steep  bank  into  the  water?  But  on  the  morning 
of  the  day  of  the  launch,  every  farmer  for  miles  around  came  driving  his 
team  of  horses  or  yoke  of  oxen,  the  latter  predominating,  hitched  them  to 
the  boat,  and,  lo ! she  moved  down  and  into  the  river  ‘'as  slick  as  grease.” 
He  continued  vessel-building,  though  in  more  convenient  locations,  and 
then,  with  his  customary  shrewdness,  exchanged  his  interests  in  them 
for  real  estate,  and  thus  founded  a fortune. 

Levi  Johnson’s  marriage  was,  in  a degree,  romantic,  for  he  found  his 
future  wife.  Miss  Margaret  Montier,  in  Huron  County,  where  he  was 
temporarily  working  on  a grist-mill.  She  was  living  with  a Canadian- 
French  family,  whether  related  to  them  or  not  has  never  been  stated. 
But,  as  she  was  of  French  parentage  herself,  probably  they  were  rela- 
tions or  former  neighbors.  She  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  Upon  his 
return  to  Cleveland,  the  Walworths  became  interested  in  his  love  affair, 
and  they  sent  for  her  and  took  her  into  their  own  home,  and  she  was 
married  there  some  months  later,  in  1811.  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  25 
years  old,  the  bride  19  years. 

The  first  home  of  the  Johnsons  was  a small,  unpretentious  frame- 
house, now  covered  by  the  west  end  of  the  Rockefeller  Bulding. 
Here  they  lived  many  years,  then  removed  to  a fine  stone  residence  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  erected,  south-east  corner  of  Water,  now  West  9th 
Street,  and  Lake  Avenue. 

Water  Street  was  then  lined  with  attractive  homes,  mostly  built  by 
men  who  became  residents  of  the  city  after  1840.  The  Gordon  mansion, 
the  Walton  home.  Uncle  Sam’s  solid  residence  for  his  Cleveland  light- 
house keeper,  and  other  pretentious  structures  gave  the  west  side  of  the 
street  much  solidity  and  dignity.  Water  Street  had  at  least  two  village 
taverns,  standing  on  its  east  side,  from  the  earliest  days;  but  business, 
until  along  in  the  ’60s,  was  confined  within  a short  block  north  of  Superior 
Street.  In  after  years,  a second  grading  of  Water  and  Bank  streets  left 
many  residences  propped  on  stilts,  until  an  additional  half-story  or  more 
could  be  built  under  them,  and  this  led  to  the  removal  of  many  old  fami- 
lies out  to  Prospect  or  Woodland  Avenue  localities. 
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No  more  widely  known  man  than  Levi  Johnson  ever  lived  in  Cleve- 
land’s infancy,  but  his  wife  took  no  part  in  public  or  social  life.  She  was 
extremely  domestic  and  confined  all  her  interests  to  her  own  household. 


The  children  of  Levi  and  Margaret  Montier  Johnson: 


Harriet  Johnson,  m.  Alexander 
Sackett. 

Capt.  Periander  Johnson,  m.  Har- 
riet Butterfield. 

Philander  L.  Johnson,  b.  1823;  m. 


Sarah  M.  Clark,  daughter  of  Mi- 
chail  and  Sarah  Clark.  She  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  lived  in  Lon- 
don, Eng.  Her  sister ^ — mar- 
ried   — Montpelier. 


Children  of  Philander  L.  and  Sarah  Johnson: 

Margaret  Jo/i^so^,|m.  Larimer  Por-  Clara  Johnson. 
Mary  Johnson,  j twins.  [ter.  Levi  A.  Johnson. 
Harriet  Johnson. 
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The  Cleveland  Herald  of  February  24,  1821,  contained  the  following 
announcement : 

“Married  in  this  village,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  by 
Josiah  Barber,  Esq.,  Capt.  Jonathan  Johnson  to  Miss 
Minerva  Allen.” 

The  bride  was  one  of  three  pretty  sisters,  daughters  of  Holden  Allen, 
living  in  Black  Rock,  now  a suburb  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  settled  there 
before  the  War  of  1812.  The  sisters  were  Lucretia,  Minerva,  and  Sybel, 
all  of  whom  married  Cleveland  men.  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Harpin 
Johnson  of  the  other  family  of  lake  captains,  had  lived  in  Cleveland  some 
time  when  her  younger  unmarried  sister  made  her  a visit,  and  two  young 
and  eligible  Clevelanders  saw  that  Black  Rock  should  know  them  no  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Johnson  first  lived  on  Euclid  Avenue,  near  the 
present  Opera  House.  He  commanded  a small  vessel  called  “The  Merca- 
tor,” and  late  in  the  fall  of  1822  he  arrived  at  Cleveland  and  anchored 
outside  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  a storm  was  raging,  the  wind 
blowing  fiercely  and  the  waves  rolling  high. 

Two  other  vessels  were  also  anchored  near  by,  the  “Prudence”  and 
the  “Good  Intent.”  There  was  no  harbor  in  those  days,  as  the  river  was 
too  shallow  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  laden  boats.  They  had  to  be 
loaded  and  unloaded  by  flat-bottomed  lighters.  The  storm  grew  worse, 
and  the  “Prudence,”  true  to  her  name,  fled  to  seek  shelter  at  the  Islands, 
and  soon  the  “Good  Intent”  followed  her  example.  But  Capt.  Johnson, 
either  through  his  faith  in  his  staunch  little  craft,  or  trust  in  her  anchor, 
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remained.  His  young  wife,  having  learned  his  perilous  situation,  could 
neither  rest  nor  sleep,  and  about  midnight  went  all  alone  from  her  home 
on  Euclid  Avenue  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  stood  for  hours  watching 
the  lights  on  the  boat  rise  and  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  water.  Sometimes 
they  would  disappear  for  such  a length  of  time  that  her  agony  of  sus- 
pense would  culminate  in  a certainty  that  the  vessel  had  swamped  and 
her  husband  had  gone  down  with  it.  Her  pretty  fur  cap  was  torn  from 
her  head  by  the  wind,  and  went  sailing  away,  but  in  her  anxiety  she  failed 
to  notice  the  beating  of  the  rain  upon  her  head. 

But  as  morning  broke,  the  ‘‘Mercator’"  was  still  riding  her  anchor, 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  returned  home,  hoping  for  the  best.  It  was  not  the  only 
time  for  her  and  other  sailors’  wives,  of  whom  the  village  had  many,  to 
pace  the  lake  bank,  praying  for  the  safety  of  loved  ones  tossing  upon  the 
waves  outside. 

The  first  child  born  to  the  couple  was  named  Alexander  M.  Johnson. 

It  would  have  added  immeasurably  to  the  interest  and  value  of  this 
work  had  the  writer  been  enabled  to  secure  data  and  detail  of  other  fami- 
lies from  some  surviving  member  of  it,  so  intelligent  and  so  willing  to 
promote  this  undertaking  as  this  first-born  child  of  Jonathan  and  Minerva 
Johnson.  Not  only  has  he  furnished  material  concerning  his  own  father 
and  family  connections,  but  given  clues  concerning  several  other  very 
early  pioneers,  that  led  to  successful  research. 

The  second  time  that  the  Johnsons  became  parents,  twins  arrived  in 
the  household.  The  proud  father,  upon  his  next  return-trip  from  Buffalo, 
brought  with  him,  on  his  vessel,  a willow  baby-carriage,  the  first  one,  it 
is  claimed,  seen  upon  the  streets  of  Cleveland.  It  was  designed  for  two 
children,  with  a canopy  at  each  end.  Mrs.  Johnson  trimmed  it  with  yel- 
low cloth,  and  the  pretty  baby-carriage  with  its  twin  occupants  created 
much  curiosity  and  interest. 

The  young  couple  were  quite  musical.  He  played  the  snare-drum, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  first  drum-major  elected  by  the  local  militia. 
She  could  play  four  instruments,  the  flute,  fife,  flageolet,  and  accordion. 
The  last  one,  while  a ridiculous  squawking  affair  in  the  hands  of  an 
amateur,  is  capable  of  most  musical  notes  if  handled  correctly,  and  in 
those  days,  when  pianos,  parlor-organs,  and  even  the  melodion,  with  its 
absurd  limitations,  were  unknown,  the  accordion  was  much  prized,  and 
often  was  a successful  accompaniment  for  the  voice. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  a beautiful  singer,  and  for  many  years  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Stone  Church  choir,  and  Mrs.  T.  P.  Handy,  who  also  pos- 
sessed a fine  voice,  and  herself  were  ever  in  demand  for  all  social  affairs, 
adding  much  to  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Johnson  with  her 
accordion,  and  Mrs.  Handy  were  once  the  chief  entertainers  at  a large 
tea-party  given  by  Mrs.  Peter  Weddell  in  her  home  on  the  corner  of 
Superior  and  Bank  streets. 

Alexander  Johnson,  then  a very  small  boy,  recalls  playing  with  Horace 
Weddell  on  the  floor  of  an  adjoining  room,  and  listening  to  the  music  in 
the  parlor.  His  mother  was  also  a fine  dancer,  and  daintily  holding  up 
her  skirts,  taught  her  son,  by  example,  the  popular  jigs  of  the  day. 

One  other  accomplishment  proved  most  valuable  to  her  in  a financial 
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way.  She  was  an  expert  with  the  needle,  and  when  the  famous  old  steam- 
boat “Columbus’"  was  launched,  she  made  its  flag  and  received  for  the 
work  $5,  an  amount  equal  to  $15  of  the  present  day. 


The  children  of  Jonathan  and  Minerva  Johnson: 


Alexander  M,  Johnson,  b.  1822 ; m. 
Sarah  E.  Child  of  Barry,  N.  Y. 

I *Henry  James  Johnson,  m.  Anna 
I Campbell  of  Scotland. 


"^Helen  Jane  Johnson,  m.  J.  Bazena 
of  France. 

Henrietta  Johnson,  m.  Charles 
Holsey;  lived  in  Indiana. 


i 

I 

JOHNSON 

Benjamin  Johnson,  or  “Benhu,”  as  he  was  called,  the  younger  brother 
of  Levi  and  Jonathan  Johnson,  served  in  the  navy  during  the  War  of 
1812,  thereby  losing  a leg.  He  never  married,  and  he  lived  with  his 
widowed  sister,  Mrs.  Phebe  White,  in  her  humble  little  home  on  Euclid 
I Avenue,  near  Bond  Street. 

j His  misfortune  and  consequent  poverty  had  no  depressing  effect  on 
j his  jovial  nature.  His  only  capital  was  an  old  white  horse  and  a wagon, 
j and  with  these  he  picked  up  such  odd  jobs  as  the  town  people  were  able 
j to  offer. 

Especially  was  he  in  demand  on  or  before  “washday.”  For  several 
I years  there  were  but  few,  if  any,  private  wells,  and  the  only  supply  of 
I rain-water  was  caught  in  shallow,  wooden  troughs.  Therefore  water 
had  to  be  hauled  from  the  river  or  from  nearby  springs.  There  were 
three  of  the  latter  that  were  most  available.  One  under  the  bank  near 
the  foot  of  Superior  Street,  another  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Opera 
House,  and  a third,  and  abundant,  just  north  of  the  Public  Square,  and 
opposite  the  present  post-office. 

To  this  spot  housewives  would  resort,  bringing  their  soiled  clothes, 
j and,  using  a big  iron  kettle  for  heating  purposes,  do  their  washing  and 
spread  it  out  to  dry  on  the  grass  of  the  vacant  field  upon  which  the  spring 
stood,  meanwhile  keeping  watchful  eyes  on  their  little  ones  playing 
about. 

Mrs.  George  Merwin  gives  a pretty  picture  of  such  a scene  in  “recol- 
lections,” furnished  by  her  in  a meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers’  Associa- 
tion; herself  and  her  little  companions  playing  with  dolls  and  broken 
I dishes  in  her  childhood  days. 

j But  often  it  was  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  wash  at  the  spring, 

I and  then  Benhu  and  his  white  horse  would  be  kept  busy  indeed.  He  used 
j to  sing  rollicking  sailor  songs,  as  he  drove  slowly  along,  which  announced 
! from  afar  his  comings  and  his  goings. 

i Phebe  White,  his  sister,  had  two  children,  Jidian  and  Loretta  White. 

I She  married  a second  time,  Mr.  John  Post  of  Cleveland. 

I *Twins. 
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In  1809  Amos  Spafford  sold  his  tavern  at  the  foot  of  Superior  Street 
to  George  Wallace.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  previously  lived  in  or  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  to  have  been  a Cleveland  correspondent  of  a Boston 
newspaper  for  many  years,  or  while  he  lived  here,  1809-1820.  At  the  end 
of  seven  years,  he  sold  out  to  Noble  H.  Merwin.  Meanwhile,  he  had  built 
another  tavern  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  about  halfway  between 
Seneca  and  Bank  streets,  now  West  3rd  and  West  6th,  which  he  named 
the  “Commercial  House,’’  and  occupied  it  for  four  years.  It  was  a two- 
story  frame-building,  with  a porch  its  whole  width,  and  with  wide  steps 
leading  up  to  it.  This  second  tavern  Mr.  Wallace  sold  to  Michael  Span- 
gler, and  then,  with  his  family,  removed  to  Northfield,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Brandywine  in  that  township  rivalled  the  village 
of  Cleveland,  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  brother,  Robert  Wal- 
lace, established  a store,  grist  and  saw-mill,  also  a woolen  factory,  all  in 
operation  at  once. 

Mrs.  Wallace,  Harriet  Menough,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  said 
that  her  marriage  was  the  first  one  celebrated  in  Ohio.  She  was  of  a 
delicate  organization,  but  was  a woman  of  much  executive  ability,  and  a 
faithful  wife  and  mother.  She  was  living  in  town  at  the  time  of  Hull’s 
Surrender.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Isabella  Waugh  Menough,  was  living  with 
her.  They  were  hourly  expecting  an  attack  by  the  British  and  Indians, 
and  while  many  were  fleeing  to  a place  of  safety,  she  courageously  re- 
mained with  her  horse  saddled  in  the  stable,  saying  that  she  might  be 
needed.  True  enough ! The  house  was  soon  filled  with  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  of  our  own  army  who  had  been  exchanged.  Many  of  them,  long 
years  afterward,  acknowledged  her  kindness  to  them,  and  thanked  her 
warmly. 

Mr.  Wallace  seems  to  have  been  a public-spirited  man.  He  took  part 
in  the  organization  of  the  village  in  1814,  and  was  one  of  its  first  assess- 
ors. With  others  he  attempted  to  improve  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so  that 
lake-craft  could  enter  it,  and  he  was  a trustee  of  Cleveland’s  first  bank. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  had  two  sons,  and  a daughter,  Emmeline,  who 
married  Thomas  Wilson,  Portage  County’s  first  sheriff. 

In  1840,  newspapers  published  Mrs.  Wilson’s  death  at  the  age  of  26 
years,  showing  that  she  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1814. 


Population,  57. 

The  first  session  of  court  in  Cleveland  held  June  5,  in  the  store  erected 
by  Elisha  and  Harvey  Murray.  Benjamin  Ruggles  presiding  judge. 

Cuyahoga  County  organized.  Nathan  Sperry,  Sr.,  Augustus  Gilbert 
and  Timothy  Doan  associate  judges. 
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Recorder,  John  Walworth. 
Treasurer,  Asa  Dille. 

Sheriff,  Samuel  Smith  Baldwin. 
Surveyor,  Samuel  Smith  Baldwin. 


Town  Postmaster,  John  Walworth. 
Town  Collector  of  Customs,  John 


Walworth. 
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The  Luther  Woodworth  family  came  to  East  Cleveland  from  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Woodworth’s  maiden  name  was  Clarissa  Murray.  As  nearly 
correct  as  can  be  ascertained  the  children  were  as  follows: 

Eveline  Woodworth,  m.  1st,  Levi 
Richmond;  d.  in  Randolph,  0. 
Clarissa  Woodworth,  m.  David  Ter- 
rill; removed  to  Michigan. 
Caroline  Woodworth,  m.  Jackson 
Perkins ; removed  to  Wisconsin. 

i 


Theron  Woodworth,  m.  1st,  Cordelia 
Joclyn  of  Kirtland,  0.,  who  died 
in  Kirtland ; m.  2nd,  Rebecca  Gra- 
ham of  Perry,  0. 

I Julia  Woodworth,  m.  William  Henry 
i Converse. 
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Samuel  Williamson,  28  years  old,  living  in  Cumberland  County,  Pa., 
went  to  Crawford  County,  that  state,  in  1800,  the  first  year  of  the  last 
century.  There  he  met  Miss  Isabella  McQueen,  18  years  of  age,  and  not 
. long  afterward  they  joined  their  mutual  fortunes  in  matrimony. 

Ten  years  later  found  them  with  their  children,  and  accompanied  by 
Mathew  Williamson,  a bachelor  brother,  traveling  slowly  in  a north- 
westerly route  in  the  wilderness  to  the  hamlet  of  Cleveland,  which  they 
reached  in  May.  Their  arrival  brought  the  population  of  the  same  up  to 
57,  men,  women  and  children. 

They  made  their  home  on  Water,  now  West  9th  Street.  It  was  on  the 
I west  side  of  it,  original  lot  201,  adjoining  a narrow,  crooked  lane  that  led 
I to  the  river.  This  lane  eventually  became  the  western  end  of  St.  Clair 

j Street.  The  brothers  built  a tannery  near  the  foot  of  this,  and  soon  had 

I all  the  business  they  could  attend  to.  For,  in  addition  to  the  pelts  of 
domestic  animals  brought  to  them  to  convert  into  leather,  there  were 
quantities  of  skins  of  wild  animals  brought  in  by  Indians  and  trappers  to 
be  cured  for  the  market. 

I When  the  family  settled  on  Water  Street,  that  thoroughfare  was  as 

yet  but  partially  defined.  An  ox-team  bringing  a supply  of  wood  to  the 
I house  would  have  to  turn  first  to  one  side  of  the  narrow  road  and  then 

I to  the  other,  to  avoid  the  big  stumps  yet  standing  there,  and  even  this 

I pretense  of  a passage  was  blocked  just  beyond  the  Williamsons  by  trees 
j and  underbrush. 

j When  Mrs.  Williamson  looked  across  the  way  from  her  front  door, 

j she  saw  a rail-fence  extending  from  Superior  Street  nearly  to  the  lake 
1 bank.  The  grounds  thus  enclosed  were  pretty  well  cleared;  the  northern 
end,  Lorenzo  Carter’s  12-acre  farm,  much  more  so,  and  usually  covered 
I with  growing  grain,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  street  elder-bushes  had 

i sprung  up  after  the  trees  were  felled,  making  a thick  underbrush.  In 

; short,  it  looked  like  any  newly  laid  out  country-road  through  the  woods 

j today,  nothing  more  nor  less.  Behind  the  house  the  grounds  were  level 

I for  about  200  feet,  then  sloped  unevenly  to  the  river.  This  bank  was 
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covered  in  spring  and  summer  with  beautiful  wild  flowers,  some  of  them 
now  extinct  in  Northern  Ohio.  Wild  grapes  and  bittersweet  vines  ran 
riot,  filling  the  air  with  fragrance  and  color,  and  down  near  the  water’s 
edge  grew  fleur-de-lis  and  sweet-flag.  The  family  lived  on  this  spot  many 
years,  then  removed  to  Euclid  Avenue,  where  the  Williamson  Building 
now  stands. 

Samuel  Williamson  belonged  to  the  first  village  official  staff,  one  of 
the  three  trustees  chosen  in  1815,  David  Long  and  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  be- 
ing the  other  two.  He  was  associate  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court 
in  1823. 

In  the  Cleveland  Herald  of  1834  appeared  this  death-notice:  “After 
a protracted  illness,  Hon.  Samuel  Williamson,  much  esteemed  for  his  in- 
tegrity and  moral  worth.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large  concourse 
of  citizens.” 

In  1821,  the  year  following  the  organization  of  the  Old  Stone  Church, 
Mrs.  Isabella  Williamson  became  a member  of  it.  After  the  marriage  of 
her  son,  she  continued  to  live  in  a small  frame-cottage  east  of  his  new 
residence.  Her  unmarried  daughter  shared  her  home.  Nothing  can  be 
learned  of  her,  and  yet,  how  much!  except  the  testimony  of  a now  aged 
resident  who  recalls  her  as  a beloved  friend  of  her  mother’s  and  a “dear 
old  lady.”  She  lived  25  years  after  her  husband’s  death,  her  own  taking 
place  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  77. 

Matthew  Williamson,  the  brother,  was  one  of  the  patriotic  company  of 
militia,  who  organized  in  the  War  of  1812  to  protect  the  hamlet  from 
invasion,  to  march  out  to  attack  an  advancing  enemy,  or  to  respond  to 
calls  for  other  military  services. 

There  were  seven  children  in  the  Williamson  family.  They  attended 
school  in  an  old  building  back  of  the  present  site  of  the  American  House, 
and  in  the  old  Academy  on  St.  Clair  Street,  that  structure  so  tenacious 
in  the  memory  of  the  youth  of  that  day,  and  20  years  of  other  days  to 
come,  each  and  all  loving  to  dwell  upon,  and  talk  over  their  experiences 
as  pupils  in  the  old  Academy.  Afterwards  the  Williamson  children  were 
given  other  and  higher  education  than  the  town  afforded,  whenever 
thought  desirable  for  them;  the  boys,  especially,  attending  colleges  in 
eastern  states. 

The  children  of  Samuel  and  Isabella  Williamson : 

Mary  Williamson,  m.  Martin  Bowen  Sarah  Williamson,  died  aged  63 
Scott.  years. 

Samuel  Williamson,  m.  Mary  E.  Tis- 
dale. 

Samuel  Williamson,  Jr.,  was  two  years  old  when  his  parents  came  to 
Cleveland,  and  he  lived  here  74  years.  Into  that  74  years  was  crowded 
an  experience  that  few  Cleveland  men  cauld  boast.  He  was  one  of  the 
57  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  in  1810,  and  one  of  the  population  of  200,000 
that  the  city  of  Cleveland  claimed  in  1884. 

Between  that  time,  Mr.  Williamson  had  been  a practising  lawyer,  a 
legislator,  a county  officer,  and  the  president  of  the  largest  savings-bank 
in  the  city. 
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Of  all  the  traits  of  character  attributed  to  him,  that  which  seems  to 
count  most  now  is  that  he  was  the  kindest  of  men,  the  tenderest  and  most 
considerate  of  friends,  that  he  carried  into  his  private  life  all  that  he 
publicly  professed. 

In  1843  he  married  Miss  Mary  E.  Tisdale  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  an  eastern 
town  that  furnished  to  Cleveland  in  those  early  days  many  beautiful 
brides,  and  some  of  its  most  valued  sons. 

The  children  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Tisdale  Williamson : 

Judge  Samuel  E,  Williamson,  m.  George  T.  Williamson. 

Miss  Mary  P.  Marsh  of  New  Rev.  James  D.  Williamson,  m.  Miss 
Haven,  Conn. ; 2nd,  Miss  Harriet  Ely  of  Elyria,  Ohio. 

W.  Brown  of  East  Windsor,  Ct. 
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There  were  several  families  of  Baldwin  who  came  to  Cleveland, 
Doan’s  Corners,  and  Newburgh  at  a very  early  day.  It  has  been  found 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  accurate  data  regarding  Newburgh’s  earliest 
settlers.  Records  are  not  to  be  obtained.  If  any  were  kept,  they  are 
buried  in  the  tons  of  records  stored  in  the  basements  of  court-house  and 
city  hall.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  Philemon  Baldwin  and  his  sons 
were  among  the  first  to  arrive,  before  the  year  1810.  They  settled  on 
farms  in  Newburgh. 

Philemon  Baldwin,  Sr.,  came  from  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  had  been 
a pioneer  of  that  county,  and  to  him  is  accorded  the  honor  of  naming 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

There  was  much  strife  among  the  residents  of  the  place  concerning 
the  naming  of  the  newly  settled  town.  Settlers  from  Pennsylvania  wished 
it  called  one  way,  and  New  England  settlers  another.  It  was  Philemon 
Baldwin  who  satisfied  all  parties  by  suggesting  Penn  for  one  party,  and 
finishing  with  the  first  syllable  of  Yankee  for  the  other.  He  must  have 
been  over  50  years  old  when  he  made  his  second  venture  in  pioneer  life. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  an  interesting  man,  shrewd,  witty,  and  full  of  fun, 
a genial  companion,  more  ready  to  see  the  bright  side  of  life’s  shield  than 
its  darker  one.  He  died  in  1830. 

There  was  a large  family  of  children,  the  oldest  members  of  which, 
possibly,  did  not  accompany  their  parents  to  Newburgh.  They  were: 

Asa,  Philemon,  Amos,  George,  Mary,  Sally,  Elisabeth,  Esther,  Caleb, 
and  Runa  Baldwin. 

Philemon  Baldwin,  Jr.,  was  born  1785,  married  Polly  Rose  of  Norris 
Landing,  Conn.  They  moved  first  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  then  to  New- 
burgh in  1810.  The  only  personal  record  of  this  family  is  found  in  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Herald  for  the  return  or  apprehension  of  a bound  boy. 
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The  children  of  Philemon,  Jr.,  and  Polly  Baldwin: 


Calista  Baldwin,  b.  1810;  m.  H.  A. 
Graves  in  1830,  of  East  Cleve- 
land. They  both  died  in  Bed- 
ford, Ohio. 


Starr  Baldwin,  b.  1812 ; died  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Henry  Baldwin,  b.  1814. 

Martha  Baldwin,  b.  1822. 

Lucette  Baldwin,  b.  1830. 


Philemon  Baldwin,  Jr.,  died  in  Newburgh,  1831. 

Caleb  and  Runa  Baldwin,  sons  of  Philemon,  Sr.,  married  the  daugh- 
ters of  Judge  James  Kingsbury,  the  Cleveland  pioneer.  It  was  a double 
wedding  on  December  7,  1814,  and  it  is  reported  that  the  affair  was  a 
big  social  success,  participated  in  by  nearly  all  Newburgh,  and  Cleveland 
as  well,  and  we  can  imagine  that  the  jovial  father  of  the  bridegrooms  did 
his  full  share  in  making  everybody  feel  happy  on  the  occasion.  Also,  that 
certain  young  neighbors  and  friends  of  the  couples  made  right  merry,  and 
that  Samuel  Jones  and  his  violin  beguiled  their  footsteps. 

The  residence  of  Judge  Kingsbury  was  so  much  larger  than  the  usual 
pioneer  home  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  setting  the  furniture  of  the 
house  outside  of  it  during  the  party,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  log-cabins 
of  that  day  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  company.  Horace  Perry, 
Cleveland's  justice  of  the  peace,  performed  the  ceremonies. 


The  children  of  Caleb  and  Nancy  Kingsbury  Baldwin: 

Nancy  Baldwin,  m. Gardner.  James  Baldwin, 

Caleb  Baldwin,  went  to  Missouri  Waldo  Baldwin, 
and  was  in  the  government  serv-  Ellen  Baldwin, 
ice. 

This  branch  of  the  Philemon  Baldwin,  Sr.,  family  joined  the  Mormons 
in  Utah. 

The  children  of  Runa  and  Calista  Kingsbury  Baldwin: 


Albert  and  Sherman  Baldwin,  phy- 
sicians of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Almon  Baldwin,  m.  in  Paulding  Co., 
Ohio. 


Sophrona  Baldwin,  m.  Preston  Bur- 
roughs. Lived  in  Chicago,  111. 
Martha  Baldwin,  m.  Charles  Lou- 
gee.  Lived  in  Oakland,  Cal. 


1810 

LONG 

The  year  1810  was  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  Cleveland  through 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  David  Long,  the  first  resident  physician  of  this  locality. 
To  be  sure,  he  might  have  been  considered  rather  young,  21  years,  to  be 
entrusted  with  surgical  cases,  for  instance.  But  a community  that  for  14 
years  had  managed  its  broken  bones  unaided  would  not  be  apt  to  demand 
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\ age  and  experience  when  a full-fledged  doctor  appeared  unheralded  upon 
- the  scene. 

Moreover,  the  young  man  probably  had  absorbed  more  medical  lore 
before  he  had  even  opened  a text-book  than  many  an  older  man  possessed 
after  years  of  study;  for  he  was  in  the  third  generation  of  a family  of 
physicians,  and  his  profession  an  inheritance  as  well  as  a choice.  His 
grandfather.  Dr.  John  Long,  was  a noted  practitioner  of  Shelbourne, 
Mass.,  whose  two  sons.  Dr.  Long,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  David  Long,  followed 
closely  in  his  footsteps,  while  their  sister,  Diana  Long,  kept  the  feminine 
side  of  the  family  in  line  by  marrying  Dr.  Robert  Severance. 

Dr.  David  Long,  Sr.,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Harkness  Long,  removed 
to  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  and  there,  in  1789,  was  born  their  son,  David,  Jr.,  who 
was  destined  to  make  the  family  name  a household  word  and  of  historical 
value  in  this  western  city. 

The  young  doctor  did  not  expect  that  the  first  years  of  his  practice 
would  be  adequate  for  his  support,  especially  if  he  married,  which  he 
proceeded  to  do  within  a twelvemonth.  Indeed,  in  scanning  the  pages 
of  the  earliest  newspaper,  his  advertisements  suggest  merely  a commer- 
cial life.  He  offers  salt  and  other  commodities  for  sale.  He  has  a dry- 
goods  store.  In  connection  with  Levi  Johnson,  he  builds  a warehouse  on 
the  river. 

He  found  time  for  civic  duties,  assisting  in  the  promotion  of  the  little 
hamlet  to  the  dignity  of  a village,  and,  as  county  commissioner,  his  vote 
. saved  to  Cleveland  the  county-seat  and  prevented  its  threatened  removal 
to  Newburgh. 

In  the  cholera  epidemics  he  served  on  the  board  of  health,  and  was 
one  of  that  quartet  of  medical  heroes,  who,  with  unsinking  courage, 
fought  the  dread  disease  unarmed  with  adequate  knowledge  concerning 
^ its  cause  or  its  cure. 

Dr.  Long  was  loyal  to  his  inheritance  of  religious  belief.  It  was  quite 
the  fashion  among  the  earliest  local  physicians  to  belittle  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  claim  that  science  had  proven  them  false.  At  least 
three  of  Dr.  Long’s  associates,  preceding  1830,  were  openly  free-thinkers, 
but  when,  in  1817,  Old  Trinity  was  organized,  he  was  at  hand  to  help 
the  cause,  even  though  raised  in,  and,  at  heart,  of  another  orthodoxy.  But 
in  1844  we  find  him  an  active  member  and  the  elder  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The  professional  life  of  Dr.  Long  for  many  years  was  strenuous  and 
often  perilous.  When  he  arrived  in  Cleveland,  there  was  no  other  physi- 
cian west  of  Painesville  or  north  of  Hudson.  Often  he  would  be  called 
out  of  his  own  bed  to  that  of  some  patient  whom  it  would  take  hours  of 
weary  horseback-riding  to  reach,  through  terrible  roads  or  dense  woods, 
and  over  swollen  streams  that  his  horse  would  have  to  swim.  Frequently 
he  would  be  caught  in  one  of  those  electrical  storms,  the  severity  of 
which  we  have  in  these  days  no  counterpart,  and  he  would  be  drenched 
to  the  skin,  with  his  destination  yet  many  miles  away. 

In  this  era  of  exorbitant  fees,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  that  quite 
often  the  patient  who  was  farthest  away  and  most  inaccessible  was  unable 
to  pay  the  good  doctor;  for  money  was  scarce  and  pioneers  very  poor. 
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So  it  will  be  readily  seen  why  a physician  of  that  day  had  to  sell  salt  to 
eke  out  his  income. 

The  toil,  self-sacrifice,  and  generosity  of  the  medical  profession  of  the 
Western  Reserve  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  history  can  never  be 
adequately  estimated.  Some  of  those  men  kept  no  accounts,  accepting 
whatever  their  patients  could  afford  to  pay,  and  that  often,  not  in  money, 
but  in  produce.  The  love  and  esteem  of  the  people  to  whom  they  minis- 
tered seemed  to  them  an  adequate  return  for  their  services  when  nothing 
more  material  was  at  hand  with  which  to  be  paid;  and  the  presence  of 
a physician  in  the  lonely  little  cabins  of  the  wilderness  was  that  of  coun- 
selor and  friend,  as  well  as  medical  adviser  and  healer. 

The  domestic  life  of  Dr.  David  Long  was  ideal.  In  1811,  he  married 
Juliana  Walworth,  daughter  of  John  and  Juliana  Morgan  Walworth,  the 
Cleveland  pioneers  of  1806.  Mrs.  Long  was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the 
wife  of  such  a man  as  was  Dr.  Long.  Broad-minded,  public-spirited,  and 
generous  to  a degree.  All  her  social  duties  were  marked  by  simplicity 
and  sincerity.  Her  roof  continuously  sheltered  some  homeless  one  in  need 
of  her  pity  and  care.  No  one  was  ever  turned  from  her  door  unassisted 
by  what  they  claimed,  whether  it  was  food  or  sympathy.  She  was  espe- 
cially kind  to  young  strangers  in  town,  and  their  loneliness  was  often 
lessened  through  evenings  spent  in  her  hospitable  home. 

Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Miller  of  this  city  relates  an  incident  connected  with  the 
War  of  1812,  and  of  Mrs.  Long,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  latter. 
Mrs.  Miller's  grandfather.  Dr.  Coleman  of  Ashtabula,  enlisted  as  a sur- 
geon in  that  conflict.  He  was  taken  very  ill,  and  as  he  lay  in  the  little 
hospital  on  Superior  Street  near  the  Public  Square,  grave  doubts  were 
felt  as  to  his  recovery. 

A messenger  about  to  carry  a dispatch  to  Erie  was  requested  to  stop 
at  Ashtabula  on  his  way,  and  acquaint  Mrs.  Coleman  of  her  husband's 
condition.  She  at  once  began  preparing  to  come  on  to  Cleveland,  and  in- 
duced the  nearest  neighbor  of  her  own  sex  to  accompany  her. 

The  two  women  started  on  horseback,  Mrs.  Coleman  guiding  her  own 
animal  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  held  her  infant  close  to 
her  breast.  Night  overtook  them  in  the  forest,  far  from  any  pioneer  log- 
house,  and  they  encamped  in  the  lonely  wilderness,  trembling  every 
moment  and  sleepless  with  apprehension  whenever  the  howling  of  wolves 
seemed  to  draw  nearer. 

Morning  dawned  at  last,  and  they  renewed  the  journey.  Alighting  at 
the  door  of  the  hospital,  they  were  met  by  Mrs.  Long,  who  was  assisting 
in  the  care  of  the  sick  soldiers.  She  insisted  upon  taking  them  to  her 
own  home  for  food  and  rest,  then  said  to  Mrs.  Coleman : 

'‘You  are  to  make  this  your  headquarters  while  you  remain.  Further- 
more, leave  your  babe  with  me  while  you  are  at  the  bedside  of  your  hus- 
band. I will  care  for  it  tenderly  whenever  you  are  absent." 

Which  she  proceeded  to  do.  Contrary  to  all  previous  conclusions. 
Dr.  Coleman  recovered  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Ashtabula.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Long  often  exchanged  visits  in  after  years  with  the  Colemans,  and 
their  names  and  memory  have  been  cherished  and  revered  to  this  day 
by  the  descendants  of  the  latter. 

The  Longs  lived  in  the  log-house  back  of  the  present  site  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  House,  and  at  one  time  in  a small  frame-house  on  Water  Street.  In 
the  early  '30s,  Dr.  Long  built  a substantial  stone-house  on  Superior 
Street,  south-west  corner  of  Seneca,  which  he  occupied  for  two  years, 
then  removed  to  his  farm  on  Woodland  Avenue,  on  the  north  side  of  which 
he  erected  a fine  Colonial  residence.  This,  with  I71/2  acres  of  land  sur- 
rounding it,  he  sold  in  1845  to  Erastus  Gaylord,  and  built  himself  another 
fine  home  west  of  it,  in  which  he  died  in  1859.  Long  Street,  parallel  to 
Superior,  cut  through  Dr.  Long's  pasture,  whence  its  name ; -and  Long- 
wood  Avenue,  once  a beautiful  thoroughfare,  running  north  from  Wood- 
land, received  its  name  in  honor  of  the  family. 

The  children  of  David  and  Juliana  Walworth  Long: 

Mary  H,  Long,  m.  Solomon  Lewis  Horace  Long,  d.  1845,  aged  12  years. 

Severance.  Solon  Long,  d.  1850. 
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Alfred  Kelley,  the  second  son  of  Thomas  and  Jemima  Stow  Kelley, 
and  21  years  of  age,  rode  into  Cleveland  on  horseback,  having  traveled 
all  the  way  from  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  in  1810,  the  year  Cuyahoga 
County  was  organized,  and  as  a lawyer,  he  became  its  first  prosecuting 
attorney. 

From  that  day  until  he  took  up  his  residence  elsewhere  he  was  loyal 
to  the  town  and  city  of  his  adoption,  and  in  return  Cleveland  was  ever 
proud  of  her  gifted  son.  He  was  a handsome  young  man,  and  possessed 
a brilliant  mind,  an  inheritance  from  his  mother's  family. 

When  the  little  hamlet  became  a village  in  1815,  Alfred  Kelley  was 
made  its  president,  and  at  25  years  of  age,  barely  old  enough  to  acquire 
the  position,  he  was  sent  to  represent  this  district  in  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture. 

August,  1817,  he  married  Mary  Seymour  Welles,  daughter  of  Melanc- 
thon  Woolsey  and  Abigail  Buel  Welles  of  Stamford,  Conn.  The  young 
couple  accompanied  by  the  bride's  sister,  Sarah  Welles,  traveled  from 
Lowville,  N.  Y.,  to  Cleveland  in  a carriage.  Mrs.  Kelley's  letters  to  her 
former  home  describing  the  wedding-journey  were  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  graphic. 

“The  first  day  after  leaving  Buffalo  we  traveled  but  19  miles  over  the 
most  terrible  roads  you  can  possibly  conceive  of.  I had  no  idea  that  roads 
could  be  so  intolerable. 

“We  stayed  that  night  in  a log-cabin  crowded  with  movers  who  spread 
their  beds  so  thickly  upon  the  floor  that  you  could  scarcely  move  without 
stepping  on  some  one.  Alfred  drove  the  carriage,  the  next  day,  on  the 
beach  around  the  jutting  rocks  into  the  water  where  the  waves  dashed 
over  the  backs  of  the  horses.  In  this  way,  had  the  lake  been  calm,  we  could 
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have  avoided  the  miles  of  Cataraugus  woods  which  are  a terror  to  all 
travelers  in  this  country. 

“Sarah  and  I walked  four  miles  that  day.  We  saw  wagons  stuck  in 
the  mud,  children  crying  and  many  discouraged  mothers. 

“We  reached  here  just  a week  from  the  day  we  left  Buffalo.  The 
village  looked  much  pleasanter  than  I had  dared  to  expect.  I was  re- 
ceived very  affectionately  by  all  the  family,  particularly  by  the  old  gen- 
tleman,’’— Daniel  Kelley,  Sr.,  her  father-in-law. 

Much  of  the  early  prosperity  of  the  town  was  due  to  Alfred  Kelley’s 
keenness  of  vision.  Had  he  not  been  a resident  of  the  place,  identified 
with  its  interests  and  present  in  person  to  suggest  and  to  guide  at  crucial 
moments  of  its  history,  Cleveland  might  have  seriously  blundered  or  neg- 
lected to  embrace  opportunities  that  gave  her  the  impetus  from  which 
she  never  retrograded.  There  were  better  harbors,  by  far,  on  the  lake 
than  the  Cuyahoga  River  afforded.  Huron  but  50  miles  west  had  a wide, 
deep  river,  never  closed  by  sand-bars,  and  had  that  town  possessed  an  Al- 
fred Kelley  it  would  in  this  day  have  been  the  leading  Ohio  city  on  Lake 
Erie.  It  was  he  who  secured  for  Cleveland  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  he  it  was  who  pushed  and  exploited  for  her  the  first  rail- 
roads to  enter  the  city. 

Circumstances  forced  him  to  remove  to  Columbus,  0.,  after  a ten- 
years’  residence  on  Water  Street  in  the  brick-cottage  erected  for  his  par- 
ents. He  had  a large  family  of  children,  seven  daughters  and  four  sons. 
The  eldest  born  in  Cleveland  in  1818,  the  youngest  in  Columbus  in  1841. 
Mrs.  Kelley  died  1882  in  a beautiful  home  that  her  husband  had  erected 
in  the  latter  city. 


The  children  of  Alfred  and  Mary  Welles  Kelley : 


Maria  Kelley,  b.  1818;  m.  Judge 
Bates  of  Columbus. 

Jane  Kelley,  b.  1820;  m.  William 
Collins  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  a law- 
yer. She  lived  most  of  her  life  in 
Cleveland,  corner  of  Euclid  Ave- 
nue and  Collins  Place. 

Anna  Kelley,  b.  1836;  m.  Col.  Carl 
G.  Frendenburg,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
lived  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Alfred  Kelley,  b.  1839;  m.  Mary 
Craig  Dulevy. 

Helen  Kelley,  b.  1831;  m.  Francis 
Collins,  a lawyer  and  brother  of 
William. 

Katherine  Kelley,  b.  1841 ; m.  Rev. 
William  H.  Dunning  of  Mobile, 
Ala. ; 2nd,  Rev.  Edward  Abbott, 
brother  of  Lyman  Abbott. 


Five  of  the  Kelley  children  died  in  infancy. 
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Much  locally  historical  interest  is  centered  jn  the  brothers  Elias  and 
Harvey  Murray,  who  arrived  in  Cleveland  early  in  the  summer  of  1810. 
Enoch  Murray  of  East  Cleveland,  who  died  1819  and  left  a widow, 
Katherine  Smith  Murray,  and  young  children,  may  have  been  another 
brother,  as  there  is  a tradition  to  that  effect  preserved  by  the  descendants 
of  Harvey  Murray,  and  Enoch  is  a name  common  to  the  family. 

Elias  Murray  did  not  remain  long  in  Cleveland,  but  went  on  to  a more 
western  state,  in  what  year  is  not  known.  He  wrote  a long  letter,  in  the 
40's,  to  Col.  Whittlesey  from  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  in  which  he  gave  his 
first  impression  of  Cleveland,  received  from  a sailing  vessel  anchored  off 
shore,  and  how  the  town  looked  to  him  in  a nearer  view  as  he  landed  in  a 
small  row-boat. 

This  letter  was  published  in  a newspaper,  then  clipped  from  it  and 
pasted  in  a book  containing  similar  letters  from  other  pioneers.  It  is  pre- 
served by  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

The  record  kept  in  1810  of  books  drawn  from  the  first,  small  library 
of  the  hamlet  contains  frequently  the  names  of  Elias  and  Harvey  Mur- 
ray, and  shows  not  only  that  they  were  fond  of  reading,  but  cared  only 
for  the  best  literature. 

They  built  a store  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street  near  the  Pub- 
lic Square  and  adjoining  the  present  site  of  the  Forest  City  House.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  stocked  it  with  merchandise,  but  it  was  used 
as  a hospital  during  the  War  of  1812,  even  after  a Government  hospital 
was  built  on  Water  Street  after  Hull’s  Surrender.  It  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Theodore  Miles,  and  various  uses  were  made  of  the  building  in 
the  many  years  it  stood  on  Superior  Street,  and  at  the  time  it  was  torn 
down,  1855,  was  pronounced  the  oldest  one  in  town. 

Harvey  Murray  brought  a wife  and  one  or  two  young  children  with 
him  to  Cleveland.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  1812  by  com- 
manding the  company  of  militia  organized  to  resist  invasion  from  the 
British. 

Capt.  Harvey  Murray  had  a grist-mill  on  a creek  in  East  Cleveland, 
and  probably  was  living  there  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  1827.  As  his  wife  died  then  also,  they  were  undoubtedly  victims 
of  the  typhoid  fever  scourge  of  that  year.  Their  children  were  left 
orphans  at  a tender  age,  and  were  cared  for  by  sympathetic  friends  and 
neighbors. 


The  children  of  Capt.  Harvey  and  Emily  Murray: 


Elias  Murray,  married,  had  two 
sons,  left  this  locality  in  1840. 

Eli  Murray,  married,  had  two  chil- 
dren, Mansfield  and  Mary  Mur- 
ray. The  family  also  removed  in 
1840. 

Lyman  Murray,  died  young. 

Emily  Murray,  b.  1814;  m.  Elisha 
Benjamin  in  1830  at  Warrensville. 


She  died  of  consumption  at  North- 
field,  0.,  1851,  aged  37,  leaving  a 
large  family  of  young  children. 

Eliza  Murray,  m.  Russell  Nugent. 
She  had  three  children:  William, 
Emily  and  Gabriel  Nugent.  She 
died  in  1842,  at  the  age  probably 
of  26  years,  and  at  the  home  of 
her  sister  in  Northfield. 
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Mrs.  Emily  Murray  Benjamin  had  nine  children:  David,  Hester, 
Theresa,  Lyman,  Emily,  Bianca,  Frances,  Enoch,  and  Cynthia  Benjamin. 

To  Miss  Frank  E.  Benjamin,  daughter  of  Lyman  Benjamin  of  this 
city  and  great-granddaughter  of  Capt.  Harvey  Murray,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  family  genealogy. 
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The  earliest  records  of  Newburgh  contain  mention  of  Dr.  Town,  who 
evidently  practised  medicine  and  entered  into  the  public  alfairs  of  the 
village.  He  removed  to  Hudson,  Ohio,  where  he  was  widely  known  as  a 
physician,  and  where  he  died  in  1859. 

Dr.  Israel  Town  was  born  in  Granville,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Hannah  Coleman  Town.  His  wife  was  Lucy  White  Town, 
who  shared  in  her  husband's  busy  professional  life  both  in  Newburgh 
and  in  Hudson. 


Their  only  child  was 


Mary  Helen  Town,  m.  Joseph  Mur- 
ray. 
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Elijah  Peet,  born  in  1765  in  New  Milford,  Conn.,  was  fifth  in  line  from 
John  Peet,  the  American  ancestor  of  the  family.  Elijah  Peet  married 
Betsey  Leavenworth  of  Woodbury,  Conn.  He  lived  in  Vermont  until  of 
middle-age,  and  then  about  1812,  perhaps  earlier,  came  with  his  family 
to  Newburgh.  He  died  in  Lee,  Mass.,  in  1814.  Probably  he  had  a family 
of  children,  but  only  one,  Stephen  Peet,  has  been  found.  In  the  records 
of  the  probate  court  of  Cuyahoga  'County  the  name  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Peet  occurs  often  in  connection  with  marriage  ceremonies  between  1825 
and  1836.  The  couples  at  whose  weddings  this  clergyman  officiated  were 
mostly  residents  of  Cleveland,  Newburgh,  and  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Stephen  Peet  was  the  fourth  child  of  Elijah  and  Betsey  Peet,  the  very 
early  pioneers  of  Newburgh.  When  but  17  years  of  age  he  taught  the 
winter  school  of  1814  and  1815  in  a little  building  in  Broadway.  Isham 
Morgan  of  Newburgh,  then  a small  lad,  was  one  of  Mr.  Peet's  pupils, 
and  he  has  handed  down  to  the  present  generation  a vivid  picture  of  school 
life  in  those  days. 

“During  the  term,  Mr.  Peet  got  up  an  exhibition  for  the  evening  of 
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the  last  day  of  school.  On  the  road  from  Newburgh  to  Cleveland,  now 
called  Broadway,  and  where  you  first  get  a view  of  the  river  from  the 
high  land,  stood  the  log-house  of  Samuel  Dille.  It  was  large  for  the  time, 
and  in  it  was  a spacious  upper  room  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  house. 

'‘There  the  people  of  Cleveland  and  Newburgh  assembled  to  witness 
our  school  exhibition.  First  on  the  program  was  “The  Conjuror.'  Then 
followed  ‘The  Dissipated  Oxford  Student'  (both  taken  from  a book  called 
the  ‘Columbia  Orator.')  The  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  was  ren- 
dered, besides  other  well-known  pieces.  The  various  parts  were  pro- 
nounced by  critics  present  to  have  been  performed  in  admirable  style. 

“My  father,  mother,  two  little  sisters,  and  myself  returned  home,  a 
distance  of  a mile  and  a half,  on  the  family  horse,  presenting  a cavalcade 
somewhat  uncouth  on  the  streets  of  present  Cleveland."  The  Morgans 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Broadway  and  Willson,  now  East  55th  St. 

Soon  after  this,  young  Peet  returned  east  to  finish  his  education.  He 
prepared  for  Yale  with  a famous  clergyman  of  Lee,  Mass.,  and  after  his 
graduation  from  that  college  in  1823,  he  studied  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Ralph  Emerson  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  Therefore  he  was  finely  equipped 
for  the  ministry,  when  he  returned  to  the  little  pioneer  town  of  Newburgh 
and  began  his  labors  in  its  small  Congregational  church.  He  also  had 
charge  of  one  in  Euclid,  and  after  his  marriage  in  1826,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  place. 

Some  time  in  the  '30s,  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  became  a pioneer 
preacher  of  Milwaukee  and  Green  Bay.  Many  of  our  pioneer  clergymen 
distinguished  themselves  in  later  years  in  other  localities,  and  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Peet  was  one  of  these.  It  is  with  local  pride  we  note  that  he  was 
one  of  the  group  of  seven  men  who  organized  Beloit  College,  Wisconsin. 
He  died  in  1855. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Peet,  Martha  Denison,  was  the  young  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Sherman,  and  the  daughter  of  Amos  and  Hannah  Williams 
Denison  of  Stonington,  Conn.  She  was  descended  from  Col.  George  Deni- 
son, the  famous  Indian  fighter,  from  Anne  Hutchinson,  and  from  the 
Rev.  James  Noyse  who  drew  the  famous  “Saybrook  Platform,"  the  first 
statement  of  the  Congregational  church. 

The  village  of  Cleveland,  Newburgh,  and  Euclid,  to  which  Mrs.  Peet 
was  introduced  in  1826,  were  crude  little  centers  of  pioneer  civilization, 
and  one  can  conjecture  how  keenly  the  young  bride  realized  the  differ- 
ence in  social  life  and  manners  of  living  in  this  western  country,  and 
that  of  the  ultra-refined  and  highly  educated  community  in  which  she 
had  been  bred.  However,  there  were  many  delightful  New  England  peo- 
ple already  well  established  in  this  county,  who  spoke  her  language  and 
could  help  her,  first  to  understand  and  then  to  appreciate. 


The  children  of  Stephen  and  Martha  Peet: 


Martha  Denison  Peet,  unmarried. 
Harriet  Peet,  m.  Henry  H.  Gray  of 
Darlington,  Wis.  She  is  yet  liv- 
ing at  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Rev.  Stephen  Denison  Peet,  b.  1830 
in  Euclid ; m.  1st,  Catherine  Mose- 
ley; 2nd,  Olive  Walworth,  dau.  of 
Elijah  Tisdale  Cutler  of  Williams- 
field,  0. 
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(Rev.  Peet  graduated  in  the  first  class  at  Beloit  College,  1851,  and 
from  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1854.  While  having  a pastorate 
most  of  his  active  life,  Mr.  Peet  was  an  ardent  student  of  the  prehistoric 
remains  in  this  country,  and  published  a magazine,  the  '‘American  Anti- 
quarian,’^ for  30  years.  He  also  wrote  several  books  on  these  subjects. 
Mrs.  Olive  Cutler  Peet  was  a graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1863.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Peet  are  both  living.) 

Joseph  B.  Peet,  m.  Louise  Smith  of  Fellows  of  Geneva,  111.;  2nd,  Au- 
Milan,  Ohio.  relia  K.  Eastman,  a cousin  of  Gov. 

Emerson  W.  Peet,  m.  1st,  Emma  Eastman  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Peet  died  in  1902.  He  was  a graduate  of  Amherst  College. 
His  widow  resides  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Joseph  and  Emerson  Peet  were  both  successful  business  men. 
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Elijah  Peet  was  a Vermonter,  born  in  Arlington  of  that  state  in  1793. 
Probably  he  was  a near  relative  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  whose  father, 
Elijah  Peet,  was  a very  early  pioneer  of  Newburgh.  The  descendants 
of  the  latter  have  preserved  merely  their  own  direct  line  and  have  no  rec- 
ord of  other  children  than  Stephen.  The  fact  that  the  Cleveland  Elijah 
Peet  first  lived  in  Newburgh  after  his  arrival  in  this  locality  and  the 
similarity  of  names,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he  was  either  a 
son  or  a nephew  of  the  elder  one. 

There  are  several  early  marriages  of  Newburgh  Peets  recorded.  One 
of  these  was  Minerva  Peet,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Elijah  Peet  and  Martha  Williams  Peet  was  named  Minerva.  Eli- 
jah Peet  was  a good  Christian  man,  greatly  respected  in  any  locality  in 
which  he  lived.  He  married  Martha  Williams,  daughter  of  W.  W.  and 
Ruth  Granger  Williams,  early  pioneers  of  Newburgh.  Their  home  was 
about  two  miles  east  of  Judge  Kingsbury’s  residence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peet  belonged  to  the  little  band  of  Cleveland  Methodists 
when  it  was  struggling  for  membership  and,  in  order  to  hold  the  society 
together,  for  funds  with  which  to  employ  a minister  at  least  twice  a 
month.  Mr.  Peet  supplied  the  necessary  fuel  for  warming  the  room  in 
which  the  society  met,  and  every  Sunday  morning  he  and  his  wife  would 
start  very  early  from  their  Newburgh  home  and  drive  eight  miles  to 
Cleveland,  over  roads  that  were  nearly  impassable,  in  order  to  have  a 
fire  built,  and  the  Sabbath  School  comfortable  when  it  met  at  nine  o’clock. 

Methodist  ministers  coming  into  the  city  for  the  day  or  for  confer- 
ence learned  that  the  surest  road  to  personal  comfort  led  straight  to  the 
Peet  home,  ever  open  for  their  entertainment,  and  the  small,  struggling 
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church  leaned  hard  upon  Elijah  PeePs  leadership  and  counsel.  He  was 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  first  Methodist  Sunday  School  in  the  city. 

In  1831,  the  Peet  family  moved  to  town  from  Newburgh.  Their  home 
was  at  32  Bank  Street.  Mr.  Peet  kept  a grocery  store  near  by.  He  was 
the  town  marshal  in  1835,  and  in  1845  he  issued  the  second  directory  of 
the  city,  one  much  needed  and  considered,  at  the  time,  quite  complete. 

He  died  in  1845,  aged  53  years,  and  was  interred  in  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs.  Martha  Williams  Peet  is  remembered  in  her  later  years  as  an 
attractive  elderly  lady,  quiet,  devoted  to  her  husband  and  family,  loved 
and  admired  in  her  circle  of  friends  and  relatives.  She  died  in  1867, 
aged  73  years,  and  was  placed  beside  her  husband  in  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery. Descendants  of  Elijah  and  Martha  Peet  are  prominent  in  Cleve- 
land's commercial,  professional,  and  social  circles  of  today.  One  of  their 
grandsons  is  John  Lowman,  well-known  physician  and  surgeon,  another 
is  one  of  the  firm  of  Otis  and  Hough,  bankers  and  brokers,  and  still  an- 
other a senior  partner  of  Pickands,  Mather  & Co. 


The  children  of  Elijah  and  Martha  Williams  Peet: 


Minerva  Peet,  b.  1818;  m.  Jacob 
Lowman. 

Mary  Peet,  m.  Hamilton  Hough. 
Martha  Peet,  m.  John  Outwaite. 


Ruth  Peet,  m.  William  Rose. 
Marcia  Peet,  m.  Rev.  Ezra  Jones. 
Caroline  Peet,  unmarried. 

Eliza  Peet,  m.  Henry  Harwood. 
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Joseph  H.  Day  of  New  Jersey  came  to  Cleveland  in  June  of  this  year, 
and  bought  a lot  corner  of  Superior  and  Seneca,  now  W.  3rd  Street.  He 
sold  this  lot  to  help  pay  for  a farm  of  300  acres  in  Euclid.  His  reason  for 
selling  the  land  was  that  the  sand  drifted  in  so  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
that  no  one  thought  Cleveland  lots  would  ever  have  commercial  value. 
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Thomas  and  Sarah  Fordyce  came  to  East  Cleveland  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Their  children: 

Hannah  Palmer,  m.  Elias  Cozad.  Jerusha  Palmer,  m.  James  Johnston. 
Lydia  Palmer,  m.  Leonard  Massil-  James  Palmer,  m.  Anna  Bonnell. 
Hot. 

Thomas  Palmer  died  in  1841,  aged  81.  Sarah  Fordyce  Palmer  died  in 
1854,  aged  87.  The  Palmer  burial  lot  is  in  East  Cleveland  Cemetery. 
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George  and  Tamizen  Akin  came  from  Haddam,  Conn.,  in  1811,  set- 
tled in  Brooklyn,  where  the  city  infirmary  stood  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
Akin  lived  to  be  91  years  old.  The  children  of  George  and  Tamizen  Akin : 

Cyrel  Akin,  m.  Mary . Caroline  Akin,  m.  Diodate  Clark. 

Irad  Akin,  m.  Harriet  Russell ; 2nd,  William  Akin,  m.  Betsey  Clark,  dau. 

India  Brainard.  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Cole  Clark. 

Julia  Akin,  m.  a Rathbun;  2nd,  Ab- 
ner Cochran. 

Betsey  Clark  Akin  grew  old  gracefully.  She  was  a most  worthy  pio- 
neer and  held  in  the  highest  respect. 
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Noble  H.  Merwin  was  not  yet  30  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Cleve-  < 

land,  and  only  in  his  47th  year  when  he  died  of  consumption  in  the  \ 

Island  of  St.  Thomas.  He  was  a very  tall,  fine-looking  man.  Born  in  | 

Milford,  Conn.,  and  married  there  in  1807  he  came  to  Cleveland  in  1811.  i 

The  next  year  Mrs.  Merwin  drove  all  the  way  from  Connecticut  in  a i 

wagon  the  usual  route,  and  in  the  usual  time,  six  weeks.  The  two  older 
children  accomanying  her. 

Mr.  Merwin  bought  out  George  Wallace,  who  owned  the  tavern  on  the 
south  side  of  Superior  Street,  just  as  it  turns  to  the  left  down  the  hill. 

The  tavern  stood  a little  back  from  the  street,  and  there  they  lived  for 
some  years.  The  property  containing  two  acres  was  valuable  then  in 
comparison  with  other  locations,  and  in  time  became  the  nucleus  of  a j" 

fortune.  ! 

Besides  keeping  this  public  house  Noble  Merwin  had  a large  ware-  | 

house  at  the  foot  of  Superior  Street,  on  the  left  hand  side  facing  the  river, 
and  he  bought  produce,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  Government 
patronage,  furnishing  it  with  supplies,  etc.  He  also  built  vessels,  very 
small  ones  of  course,  but  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  ship- 
building industries  of  the  city.  Through  these  several  activities,  he  be-  j 

came  very  well  known,  and  was  prominent  in  all  the  affairs  of  those  days. 

Mrs.  Merwin,  before  her  marriage,  was  a Miss  Minerva  Buckingham,  i 

the  daughter  of  Nathan  Botsford  and  Rebecca  Hartwell  Buckingham. 

Her  grandmother,  Rebecca  Sherman,  was  a sister  of  Roger  Sherman  of  , 

Rhode  Island,  and  her  grandfather  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  Roger  Sherman.  i 

Mrs.  Merwin  joined  her  husband  in  Cleveland,  in  1811,  when  her  oldest 
child,  George  B.,  was  but  three  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that  she  was  a ! 

woman  of  great  force  of  character,  and  strong  religious  feeling  and  senti-  \ 

ment. 

At  the  date  of  her  settlement  in  Cleveland  there  were  but  57  inhabit-  i 

ants,  men,  women  and  children.  i 
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There  were  no  religious  services  held  here  previous  to  that  time,  and 
one  Sabbath  she  invited  every  one  to  meet  her  in  the  log  courthouse  on 
the  Public  Square,  where  she  opened  her  Bible,  and  conducted  services 
suitable  to  the  time  and  circumstances.  This  she  continued  to  do  each 
following  Sabbath,  assisted  by  others,  until  a missionary  was  sent  to  re- 
lieve her  of  the  duty. 

After  the  Stone  Church  was  organized  in  1819,  or  rather  the  Sunday 
School,  which  was  the  infant  of  that  church,  she  led  the  singing  until  her 
death  in  1823,  while  yet  a young  woman.  Her  grave  is  in  Erie  Street 
Cemetery. 


Noble  H.  and  Minerva  B.  Merwin's  children : 


George  B.  Merwin,  m.  Loretta, 
daughter  of  Governor  Wood. 

Minerva  Merwin,  m.  George  M.  At- 
water, and  died  in  New  York  City, 

N.  Y. 

Augustas  Merwin,  the  “Gus”  of 
boyhood,  m.  Mrs.  Eliza  Eubanks; 
died  in  New  York. 

Noble  H.  Merwin  died  six  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Minerva, 
but,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  married  a second  time,  a young  widow,  Mrs. 
Jane  Lyon,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Prudence  Smyth  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
In  1812  she  became  the  wife  of  Thomas  Lyon,  Paymaster  of  the  American 
army,  who  was  then  stationed  at  that  place.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
started  for  St.  Louis  to  prove  some  land  warrants  in  his  possession,  his 
young  wife  accompanying  him.  They  journeyed  by  way  of  the  Maumee 
River  and  portaged  from  it  to  the  Illinois  River,  where  Mr.  Lyon  was 
taken  suddenly  ill,  and  died  at  Carlisle,  Ind. 

Here  was  born  her  son,  Richard  T.  Lyon,  who  for  over  a half  a 
century  was  prominent  in  the  business  interests  of  Cleveland,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  men  in  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  for  he  was 
a commission  merchant  the  most  of  the  time. 

As  soon  as  the  bereaved  young  mother  could  travel,  her  brother,  after- 
ward William  Smyth  of  this  city,  came  for  her  and  took  her  and  her  in- 
fant back  to  Detroit.  She  married  Noble  H.  Merwin  in  1825  and  died 
eleven  years  later,  not  yet  40  years  of  age.  She  lived  first  in  the  old 
Mansion  House,  but  soon  Superior  Street  was  graded,  the  tavern  left 
high  up  from  the  sidewalks,  and  its  foundations  threatened. 

Mr.  Merwin  had  built  a fine  brick-house  on  the  east  side  of  Seneca 
Street,  between  Superior  and  Champlain  St.,  in  which  Mrs.  Merwin  lived. 
When  Noble  H.  Merwin  died  in  1829,  his  widow^  inherited  as  part  of  her 
dower  interest  the  hotel  with  forty  feet  frontage  of  land  on  Superior 
Street,  which  she  leased  for  99  years,  from  February  1,  1836,  to  her  step- 
children, George  B.,  Augustus,  and  Minerva  Merwin,  at  a rental  for  the 
full  time  of  $1,350  per  annum,  which  lease  has  yet  22  years  to  run.  The 
hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835. 
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James  Merwin,  a lad  of  twelve  years 
when  drowned  in  Cuyahoga 
River. 

Mary  Merwin,  a lovely  and  interest- 
ing girl,  and  betrothed  of  Richard 
Hilliard,  died  young  of  consump- 
tion. 
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Merwin  Street,  an  old  commercial  thoroughfare,  was  named  in  honor 
of  this  pioneer  family. 

Mrs.  Merwin's  son,  Richard  T.  Lyon,  in  1841,  married  Ellen  M.  Stark- 
weather, daughter  of  James  C.  and  Almira  Starkweather  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  and  niece  of  Judge  Starkweather  of  Cleveland. 


The  children  of  Richard  and  Ellen  Starkweather  Lyon: 


Richard  Lyon,  m.  Lena  McCurley 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 2nd,  Lou- 
ise Schroder  of  Chicago,  111. 
Almira  Lyon,  m.  Martin  Hedges  of 
East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 


Jennie  Lyon,  m.  Lucian  Hall  of 
Cleveland. 

James  Lyon,  or  “Jimmie,”  who  was 
an  infant  when  his  mother  died, 
never  married. 


Richard  T.  Lyon  m.  secondly,  Julia  M.  Hedges,  a sister  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Martin  Hedges,  and  their  only  child 

Nelly  Lyon,  m.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Booth 
of  Canadaigua,  N.  Y. 
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George  Buckingham  Merwin,  eldest  son  of  Noble  and  Minerva  B. 
Merwin,  was  a young  man  of  fine  presence  and  noble  bearing.  He  had 
ambition  and  opportunity,  for  his  father  became  very  prosperous  in  busi- 
ness and  was  able  to  give  his  son  all  the  advantages  he  craved.  He  was 
sent  to  a celebrated  military  school,  and  afterward  while  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  boarding  with  a refined  French  family,  he  learned  to  speak  their 
language  fiuently.  He  was  naturally  quiet  in  his  tastes,  but  proved  to 
have  much  business  ability  when  the  management  of  his  father’s  prop- 
erty devolved  upon  him. 

He  built  a fine  brick-house  at  the  head  of  Prospect  Street,  which  was 
then  west  of  Sterling,  now  East  30th  Street.  When  Prospect  Street  was 
cut  through  Sterling,  this  home  was  moved  to  the  south  side  of  it. 
It  is  a fine  type  of  the  architecture  of  that  day,  and  the  high  ceilings  of 
its  interior,  the  size  of  the  rooms,  and  the  fine  finish  of  all  woodwork 
evidence  refined  and  dignified  taste.  It  is  at  present  the  home  of  the 
Rowfant  Club,  a very  appropriate  one  for  book-lovers,  as  George  Merwin 
was  a student  all  his  life.  He  bought  the  Kelley  farm  in  Rockport,  which 
adjoined  the  estate  of  Governor  Reuben  Wood,  his  father-in-law,  and 
the  two  families  lived  an  ideal  life,  side  by  side,  in  the  midst  of  fruit, 
flowers,  and  birds.  The  windows  of  the  two  houses  looked  out  upon  the 
lake,  whose  waves  lapped  the  shore  but  a few  feet  away.  A fine  plank- 
road  led  to  the  city,  six  miles  distant,  and  there  were  horses  of  lineage, 
and  conveyances  of  various  construction  and  size  that  would  take  one  to 
the  center  of  business  activities  in  a comparatively  short  time. 

Mrs.  Loretta  Wood  Merwin  outlived  her  husband  many  years.  She 
kept  her  interest  in  the  best  things  of  life  to  the  last.  While  in  California 
with  her  son,  she  urged  the  necessity  and  the  value  of  preserving  records 
of  its  pioneer  days,  and  especially  personal  reminiscences,  so  photo- 
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graphic  of  times  and  events.  Her  son's  wife,  Mrs.  Noble  H.  Merwin, 
bears  loving  and  enthusiastic  testimony  regarding  the  elder  Mrs.  Mer- 
win's  personality,  her  charm  of  manner,  her  thorough  womanliness.  She 
died  in  1890. 


The  children  of  George  B.  and  Loretta  Wood  Merwin: 

Noble  H.  Merwin,  m.  Miss  Emma  A.  George  Merwin,  m.  Minnie  Wat- 
Shyrock.  He  died  in  1885,  in  Cal.  mough. 
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In  the  summer  of  1811,  Youngs  L.  Morgan,  his  wife  Betsey,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Jones  of  Groton,  Conn.,  and  their  five  children,  Julia,  Mary, 
Youngs  L.,  Jr.,  Caleb,  and  Isham  Avery  Morgan,  left  Groton  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  northern  Ohio.  All  their  earthly  goods  were  packed  in  a 
large,  covered  wagon.  Accompanying  them  on  their  journey  were  Major 
Spicer  and  family,  who  settled  in  Akron,  and  James  Fish,  his  wife  Mary 
Wilcox  Fish,  and  their  four  children,  Mary,  James,  Elisha,  and  Sally 
Fish. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  regrets  of  the  adults  of  the  party,  or 
their  doubts  and  fears  of  what  lay  before  them,  those  36  days  of  steady 
picnicing  must  have  seemed  a great  lark  to  the  twelve  or  more  children 
belonging  to  it. 

They  arrived  here  in  September,  and  Mr.  Morgan  purchased  direct 
from  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  a large  tract  in  Newburgh,  which 
afterward  was  divided  into  three  farms.  One  was  on  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Willson  Avenues,  one  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Aetna,  and  one  on  Union  Street. 

The  family  spent  the  following  fall  and  winter  with  Mr.  Morgan's 
sister,  Mrs.  John  Wightman,  who  had  preceded  them  by  a few  months, 
and  was  living  in  a log-house  on  Broadway.  Mr.  Morgan  worked  hard 
all  winter  cutting  and  rolling  logs  for  his  own  home,  which  by  spring 
was  ready  for  occupancy.  Meanwhile,  and  for  many  a year,  his  wife 
toiled  early  and  late  for  her  household,  and  like  all  women  of  her  day, 
spun  and  wove  everything  in  the  way  of  clothing  or  bedding  her  family 
needed.  Some  of  her  weaving  patterns  are  the  wonder  and  pride  of  her 
great-grandchildren  of  today. 

There  was  much  sickness  among  the  scattered  neighbors,  and  Mrs. 
Morgan  would  mount  her  horse  when  sent  for,  any  time  of  night  or  day, 
and  go  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering;  watching  or  nursing  as  occasion  re- 
quired. 

At  the  general  alarm  in  1812  of  invading  British  and  Indians,  causing 
needless  excitement,  as  the  news  was  false,  Mr.  Morgan  placed  his  wife 
and  small  children  in  an  ox-cart,  and  sent  his  eldest  son.  Youngs  L.  Mor- 
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gan,  Jr.,  about  15  years  of  age,  to  drive  them  to  a place  of  greater  safety, 
remaining  with  another  son,  Caleb,  to  hide  in  brush-piles  and  under  logs 
what  few  treasures  the  family  possessed. 

Then  Mr.  Morgan  began  to  worry  over  the  lack  of  comforts  his  wife 
and  children  were  enduring,  and  if  they  remained  away  long,  how  much 
they  would  need  milk,  and  so,  placing  a feather-bed  across  his  horse,  he 
mounted,  and  with  Caleb  started  to  drive  two  cows  in  the  direction  his 
family  had  taken.  All  went  well  until  the  approach  of  night,  when  the 
cows  decided  that  it  was  milking  time  and  they  must  return  home.  And 
away  they  started  back  with  Mr.  Morgan  and  Caleb  after  them  helter- 
skelter  through  the  woods,  tearing  holes  in  the  feather-bed  on  the  pro- 
truding brush,  which  sent  the  feathers  flying  in  every  direction.  Tying 
knots  in  the  tick,  they  hastened  on.  But  with  the  morning  light  came 
the  news  that  the  terrifying  rumors  were  false,  and  every  one  returned 
home  much  relieved. 

Mrs.  Morgan  only  lived  16  years  after  her  arrival  here,  dying  in 
1827,  the  year  so  fatal  to  the  community  in  widespread  sickness  and 
death.  The  writer  thinks  that  Major  Samuel  Jones,  who  lived  on  Broad- 
way, not  far  from  the  Morgans,  was  either  her  father  or  brother,  proba- 
bly the  latter. 


Children  of  Youngs  L.  and  Betsey  Jones  Morgan : 


Julia  Morgan,  m.  Henry  Hand,  and 
afterward  lived  in  Dover. 

Mary  Morgan,  m.  Henry  Parkman, 
son  of  the  founder  of  Parkman. 
Youngs  L.  Morgan,  Jr.,  b.  1797 ; m. 
Caroline  Thomas. 

Caleb  Morgan,  b.  1795;  m.  Julia 


Thomas,  and  Mary  Drake,  his 
step-sister. 

Isham  Avery  Morgan,  b.  1809 ; m. 
Juliette  Meech. 

Ashbel  Walworth  Morgan,  b.  in 
Cleveland,  1815;  m.  Zerviah 
Burke. 


The  writer  has  made  great  effort  to  connect  Mrs.  Betsey  Jones  Mor- 
gan with  the  early  pioneer.  Major  Samuel  Jones,  who  also  came  from 
Groton  and  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Morgan  and  Wightman  fam- 
ilies. Although  the  research  has  proved  fruitless,  she  feels  sure  that  this 
man  was  either  the  father  or  brother  of  Mrs.  Morgan.  His  home  on 
Broadway  was  just  at  the  west  turn  of  the  road,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
afterward  became  the  residence  of  Capt.  Allen  Gaylord.  Major  Samuel 
Jones  commanded  the  early  militia.  He  also  played  the  violin,  and  one 
of  the  frolics  of  early  days  was  a sleigh-ride  out  to  his  house,  followed  by 
a dance  for  which  he  played. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Betsey  Morgan,  Mr.  Morgan  married  again. 
His  second  wife  was  a young  widow  with  four  children.  She  was  Ruth 
Jackson,  a daughter  of  Morris  and  Lucina  Sheldon  Jackson,  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  moved  with  her  parents  to  Broome,  N.  Y.  Here 
she  married  Reuben  Drake,  who  died  fifteen  years  later. 

She  came  to  Cleveland  in  1830,  taking  passage  on  the  steamer  ‘‘Ama- 
ranth,’’ Capt.  Aaron  Root,  from  Buffalo  to  Lorain,  bringing  her  two 
youngest  children  with  her.  In  1831  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Morgan  at 
the  home  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alphonso  Hawley.  Her  death  occurred  thir- 
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teen  years  afterward,  at  her  home  on  Aetna  Street.  Although  not  one  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Cleveland,  she  experienced  many  of  the  hardships 
of  pioneer  life.  Ambitious,  energetic,  and  capable,  the  amount  of  work 
she  could  accomplish  was  a marvel  to  those  who  knew  her.  She  also  was 
an  excellent  and  willing  nurse,  and  her  advice  and  assistance  was  in  con- 
stant demand.  Generous  to  a fault,  no  worthy  person  was  ever  turned 
away  from  her  door  lacking  sympathy  or  material  aid.  She  loved  to 
read,  and  kept  herself  posted  in  current  events.  She  died  at  the  home  of 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Swaine,  on  Prospect  Street. 

The  Drake  children  were: 

Mary  Drake,  m.  her  step-brother, 

Caleb  Morgan.  She  was  his  sec- 
ond wife. 

Capt.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  m.  An- 
toinette Jones,  daughter  of  Capt. 

Augustus  and  Saba  Murdock 
Jones  of  Saybrook,  Conn.  She 
was  a sister  of  William,  Fred- 
erick, and  Buel  B.  Jones,  the 
Cleveland  and  Black  River  ship- 

Youngs  L.  Morgan,  Jr.,  made  a visit  to  New  York  State  in  1828,  and 
brought  back  with  him  a young  and  beautiful  bride.  Miss  Caroline 
Thomas,  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Mary  Buckley  Thomas  of  Lebanon, 
Conn.  The  young  people  began  housekeeping  in  a log-cabin  on  the  Union 
Street  farm,  and  Caroline  found  living  in  the  woods  vastly  different 
from  her  town  life  in  the  east.  Scrubbing  floors,  and  cooking  over  the 
fire-place  were  new  experiences  for  her.  But  she  bravely  swallowed  the 
big  lump  that  often  came  in  her  throat,  for  the  childhood  home  was  far 
away,  and  money  too  scarce  to  be  used  on  the  long  return  journey.  It 
took  great  courage  to  face  all  the  trials  that  befell  her,  but  she  braved 
them  all,  and  lived  to  see  prosperous  days.  Also,  to  see  the  little  town  of 
Cleveland,  with  less  than  a thousand  people,  including  Newburgh,  grow 
to  a city  of  330,000. 


builders  of  an  early  day.  Buel  B. 
Jones  married  Nancy  Jackson, 
sister  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Morgan,  Sr. 

Lucinda  Drake,  m.  Valentine 
Swaine,  son  of  Shubel  and  Sarah 
Turner  Swaine. 

Morris  Jackson  Drake,  m.  Caroline 
Matson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Sylves- 
ter and  Sophia  Tracy  Matson. 


She  died  in  1895,  leaving  two  sons : 


Herman  L.  Morgan,  who  married 
Sarah  H.  Smith,  granddaughter 
of  Major  Spicer  of  Akron,  and 
daughter  of  Warren  and  Lydia 
Spicer  Smith. 


Charles  C.  Morgan,  m.  Emma  Shaf- 
fer, daughter  of  Andrew  and 
Nancy  Shaffer.  After  her  death, 
he  married  Georgia  Warner. 


Caleb  Morgan  married  Julia  Thomas,  sister  of  Mrs.  Youngs  L.  Mor- 
gan, Jr.  She  died  young,  leaving  a son  and  daughter,  Henry  Morgan, 
who  married  Lucretia  J.  Pierce,  and  Eliza  Juliette  Morgan,  who  married 
James  Tenney,  and  removed  to  Monroe,  Mich. 
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Eliza  was  one  of  the  pioneer  school  teachers  who  taught  for  $1.25 
a week,  and  boarded  around  with  families  supplying  pupils. 

Caleb  Morgan  married  secondly,  in  1838,  Mary  Drake,  his  step-sister. 
Her  life  was  that  of  a faithful  wife,  devoted  mother,  and  loyal  friend. 
It  was  full  of  household  activity,  yet  she  maintained  the  keenest  interest 
in  all  that  transpired  in  her  social  circle,  in  her  church,  and  in  political 
affairs.  She  believed  that  the  latter  should  be  influenced  through  the 
home.  Her  New  England  conscience  allowed  no  overruling  of  anything 
that  seemed  to  be  the  right,  and  between  herself  and  her  step-children 
existed  the  warmest  relations.  She  was  born  in  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  and  came 
with  her  brother.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1832,  arriving  on  the  steamer 
“Enterprise.”  Sympathetic  and  generous  to  the  last,  she  died  at  the  old 
homestead,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Willson  Avenue,  in  1895. 

Though  business  and  traffic  destroyed  its  former  quiet,  nothing  could 
persuade  her  to  leave  it.  Mr.  Caleb  Morgan  died  in  1885. 


The  children  of  Caleb  and  Mary  Drake  Morgan: 


Austin  L.  Morgan,  m.  Laura  Dell 
Bates,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elis- 
abeth Bates. 

Julia  L.  Morgan,  m.  Richard  M. 
Choate,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Wright  Choate. 


Walter  Morgan, 

Reuben  Morgan,  m.  Clarissa  Hart, 
daughter  of  Geo.  W.  and  Anna 
Beardsley  Hart. 


In  1833  Isham  Morgan  married  Juliette  Meech,  daughter  of  Gurdon 
and  Lucy  Swan  Meech  of  Bozrah,  Conn.  She  was  a sister  of  Mrs.  0.  M. 
Burke.  Coming  from  such  a family  as  the  Meeches,  she  undoubtedly 
was  worthy  of  as  much  space  in  this  history  as  her  sisters-in-law  have 
been  accorded,  but  unfortunately,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn 
anything  more  deflnite  than  that  she  had  children,  who  were: 

Ann  Eliza  Morgan,  m.  John  Allen  Sebert  Morgan,  who  married  Ida 

of  Akron.  . 

Ellen  Morgan,  who  died  when  16 
years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Morgan  died  in  1895. 

Ashbel  Walworth  Morgan  married  Zerviah  Burke,  daughter  of  B.  B. 
and  Prudency  Taylor  Burke,  who  was  born  in  Newburgh.  She  had  been 
a school  teacher  when  the  demand  for  her  services  was  much  greater  than 
the  means  to  require  them,  for  money  was  very  scarce.  She  taught  in 
East  Cleveland  for  a dollar  a week  and  her  board,  and  felt  highly  elated 
and  well  paid  when  promoted  to  a Warrensville  school  at  double  the  sal- 
ary. She  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of  Miles  Avenue  Disciple 
Church,  and  for  years  its  most  active  adherent.  The  Aetna  Mission  was 
built  mainly  through  her  efforts,  her  husband  giving  the  land,  and  she 
raising  the  funds  for  its  erection.  She  died  in  1890.  The  home  of  Ashbel 
and  Zerviah  Morgan  was  on  Aetna  Street.  The  children  were: 

Clifford  Morgan,  Carrie  Morgan,  m.  William  Baxter. 

Mary  Morgan,  m.  Anson  Jackson. 
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All  property  bordering  on  the  Public  Square  is  of  local  historic  inter- 
est, but  none  more  so  than  the  south-west  corner  of  it,  now  occupied  by 
the  Forest  City  House,  previous  to  it  by  the  Dunham  House,  the  Cleve- 
land House,  and  earliest  of  all  by  the  Mowrey  tavern.  To  this  spot,  before 
the  War  of  1812,  came  Pliny  Mowrey,  lured  by  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  future,  and,  with  the  courage  that  only  youth  possesses,  he  invested 
his  little  all  in  the  purchase  of  this  lot  and  in  building  upon  it  a small 
village  tavern.  It  is  sad  to  record,  even  a century  later,  that  bitter  dis- 
appointment, absolute  defeat,  and  possible  tragedy  followed  this  venture. 

Pliny  Mowrey  was  the  eldest  son  of  Reuben  Mowrey  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  who  in  1808  brought  his  family  of  ten  children  into  the  wilds  of 
Gustavus,  Trumbull  Co.  He  also  brought  with  them  an  old  musket, 
upon  the  stock  of  which  was  carved  his  name,  and  which,  tradition  claims, 
had  seen  Revolutionary  service.  Mowrey’s  Tavern,  a name  that  clung 
to  it  long  after  its  first  builder  and  owner  had  left  the  city,  and  perhaps 
this  part  of  the  country,  stood  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  lot  that  is 
bounded  by  the  Square,  Superior  Street,  Seneca  Street,  now  West  3rd, 
and  extended  south  to  Long  Street. 

It  is  on  record  that  Mowrey  borrowed  $230.63  of  Nathan  Perry,  Jr., 
doubtless  to  defray  a part  of  the  expenses  of  building.  Nathan  publicly 
demanded  payment  previous  to  or  by  a certain  time.  The  obligation  was 
met,  the  debt  cancelled,  and  Pliny  Mowrey  seems  to  have  reached  a fair 
plane  of  success,  when,  three  years  later,  his  brother,  Hosea  Mowrey, 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  in  time  muddled  affairs  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  leave  Pliny  a hopeless  bankrupt. 

Hosea  bought  a half  interest  in  the  property  and  then  persuaded 
Pliny  to  unite  with  him  in  placing  a mortgage  upon  it  of  $4,500.  The 
loan  was  procured  of  Joseph  Boyd,  an  eastern  man,  through  Leonard 
Case.  Why  so  large  a sum,  for  those  days,  should  have  been  sought,  has 
not  been  stated.  It  may  have  been  used  in  enlarging  the  tavern  and  in 
building  to  the  rear  of  it  an  annex,  part  of  which  was  used  for  public 
gatherings  and  called  “Mowrey’s  Hall.'’  Another  part  of  this  was  used  for 
stabling  teams  of  travelers  and  guests.  The  Cleveland  Herald  of  May, 
1820,  contains  the  following  announcement: 

“At  Mowrey's  Hall,  positively  the  last  night  of  Mrs. 

Kittie  Blanchard.  Doors  open  at  early  candle-light.  May 
31.  Admittance,  50c,  children  half  price. 

Play,  The  Mountaineers,'  and  a farce.  The  Village 
Lawyer.'  " 

Back  of  the  tavern  and  the  hall  was  a large  and  usually  an  unoccupied 
space.  Mrs.  Mary  Long  Severance  told  the  writer  that  in  her  early  child- 
hood all  sorts  of  small  traveling  shows  encamped  upon  it,  and  even  after 
she  was  well  in  her  teens,  circus  tents  were  spread  upon  it  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  town's  population  who  could  afford  the  price  of 
admission. 

Mowrey's  tavern  did  not  lack  a landlady;  for  in  the  marriage  records 
of  the  county  we  find  in  the  beautiful  penmanship  of  Horace  Perry  that 
December  3,  1816,  Pliny  Mowrey  and  Rhoda  Curtis  were  married  by  him 
in  virtue  of  his  office  as  justice  of  the  peace. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  Rhoda  Curtis  was  the  daughter  of  a tanner 
living  on  Euclid  Avenue,  near  Giddings,  now  East  71st  Street.  A little 
creek  ran  through  his  grounds,  which  in  early  days  was  called  '‘Curtis 
Creek.”  The  place  was  occupied  for  many  years  by  the  late  ex-Sheriff 
Winslow,  and  a huge  garage  now  covers  the  site  of  Winslow^s  picturesque 
cottage  and  his  beautiful  lawn. 

In  the  following  February,  1817,  Horace  Perry  married  James  Bliss 
to  Ruth  Curtis,  who  may  have  been  a sister  of  Rhoda  Mowrey.  In  1822, 
Leonard  Case  foreclosed  the  mortgage  on  the  Mowrey  Tavern,  and  it 
was  sold  to  Dr.  Donald  McIntosh,  who  took  possession  of  it  at  once. 
Previous  to  this  event.  Dr.  McIntosh  had  kept  a tavern  on  Water  Street, 
now  West  9th. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  the  writer  relinquishes  the  long  research 
made  for  the  subsequent  history  of  Pliny  Mowrey  and  his  family.  His 
niece,  whose  father  was  a younger  brother  by  many  years,  writes  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  that  the  family  tradition  is  that,  embittered  by  his 
financial  loss,  and  furious  at  the  parties  who  had  caused  it,  he  left  Cleve- 
land immediately  afterward  and  went  “up  the  river.”  Misfortune  fol- 
lowed him,  though  in  what  guise  is  not  stated,  and  he  then  disappeared. 
His  brothers  and  sisters  never  knew  whether  he  died  or  removed  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  state,  for  he  failed  to  communicate  with  them,  and 
his  children,  if  he  had  any,  never  made  themselves  known  to  their  rela- 
tives. 
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When  John  J.  Wightman  and  his  wife,  Deborah  Calistia  Morgan,  left 
Groton,  Conn.,  in  1811,  and  traveled  by  ox-team  to  Cleveland,  they 
brought  with  them  a name  that  for  a century  had  been  peculiarly  honored 
and  revered  in  Groton,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  80  years  longer. 

The  ancestor  of  the  family,  Valentine  Wightman,  had  founded  Groton 
Baptist  Church  in  1710,  and  from  that  date  until  1890,  a Wightman  had 
stood  in  its  pulpit.  Valentine  was  its  pastor  for  37  years ; his  son,  Timo- 
thy, for  49  years ; his  grandson,  John  Gamo  Wightman,  for  45  years,  and 
so  on  for  a period  of  180  years. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Wightman  and  Mrs.  John  Walworth  were  sisters  of 
Youngs  L.  Morgan,  and  their  mother  was  a Ledyard,  sister  of  Col. 
Chrystopher  Ledyard,  the  Revolutionary  hero,  who  was  murdered  at 
Fort  Griswald  by  the  British  officer  to  whom  he  had  surrendered.  Re- 
ligion and  patriotism,  therefore,  came  hand  in  hand  with  the  Wightmans, 
Morgans,  and  Walworths  as  they  journeyed  to  Cleveland  so  early  in  the 
last  century. 

Mr.  Wightman  bought  10  acres  of  land  on  Broadway  near  Woodland 
Hills  Road,  and  soon  afterward  built  a country  tavern  which  became  one 
of  the  most  famous  in  this  section  of  the  Reserve.  It  stood  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street  and  opposite  of  what  is  now  St.  Alexis  Hospital. 
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As  might  be  expected,  considering  her  forebears,  many  accounts  of 
Mrs.  Wightman's  fine  manners  and  dignified  presence  have  been  handed 
down  to  her  grandchildren.  In  one  way  she  was  most  fortunate.  Sur- 
rounded by  her  kin  who  had  settled  all  about  her,  she  did  not  have  to 
suffer  the  loneliness  that  many  a well-bred  and  refined  pioneer  woman 
had  to  endure  when  isolated  from  relatives  and  congenial  friends.  Two 
of  her  family  of  children  came  with  her  from  Connecticut,  Deborah,  three 
years  of  age,  and  John  G.,  an  infant.  The  others  were  born  in  the  old 
homestead  in  Broadway. 

Children  of  John  J.  and  Deborah  Morgan  Wightman: 


Deborah  Ledyard  Wightman,  b. 
1808;  m.  1828,  William  Herman 
Knapp,  b.  1801.  She  died  1880. 
John  Griswold  Wightman,  b.  1810; 
died  24  years  old. 

Isaac  Avery  Wightman,  b.  1812; 

died  1873,  unmarried. 

Lucy  Adelaide  Wightman,  b.  1814; 
m.  1842,  Lewis  Pangburn,  b. 
1816;  d.  1894. 

David  Long  Wightman,  b.  1818;  d. 


1877 ; m.  1839,  Adeline  Johnson, 
b.  1822 ; d.  1899. 

Sherburn  Henry  Wightman.  b. 
1819 ; d.  1904,  the  last  of  his  fam- 
ily. 

Horace  F.  Wightman,  b.  1821;  d. 

1868 ; m.  Mary  Burgess. 

Harriet  Lucretia  Wightman,  b. 
1825;  d.  1878;  m.  William  K. 
Nye. 


David  Long  Wightman  was  a most  useful  member  of  the  community 
all  through  his  long  life.  He  was  connected  with  the  Humane  Society 
for  many  years,  and  worked  for  the  amelioration  of  suffering  with  heart 
and  soul. 

Mrs.  Deborah  C.  Wightman  died  in  1827,  32  years  of  age.  John  J. 
Wightman  died  in  1837,  aged  49  years. 

Deborah  Wightman,  the  oldest  of  the  children,  was  but  17  years  old 
when  her  mother  died.  Her  husband  was  a civil  engineer,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  worked  on  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  Canal.  But,  for  some 
years  after  his  marriage  he  taught  school,  and  often  in  the  long,  cold 
winters  the  young  couple  were  separated  for  months,  his  school  being 
sometimes  twelve  or  more  miles  away.  When  Deborah  Wightman  Knapp 
died,  the  text  chosen  for  her  funeral  was,  ‘‘And  they  shall  be  given  a 
new  name.’’  The  clergy  who  officiated  said  that  her  celestial  name  might 
aptly  be  “Burden-Bearer,”  for,  in  over  forty  years  of  his  acquaintance  with 
her,  he  had  not  known  a time  when  some  otherwise  homeless  creature  was 
not  having  a home  with  “Aunty  Knapp.” 

Lucy  Wightman  Pangburn  removed  to  Akron  after  her  marriage,  and 
later  lived  in  Massillon.  Her  house  was  known  as  the  “Preachers’  Home,” 
so  freely  and  openly  were  clergymen  welcomed,  and  several  times  she 
took  in  the  whole  family  of  one  until  a house  was  found  for  it,  or  until 
household  furniture  had  arrived.  She  and  her  husband  were  “Uncle 
Lew  and  Aunt  Lucy”  to  the  whole  community,  and  they  worked  together 
for  the  good  of  humanity.  Like  her  sister,  Mrs.  Pangburn  sheltered 
many  a waif,  old  or  young,  until  death  furnished  a heavenly  one,  or  cir- 
cumstances relieved  her  from  further  ministrations. 
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A notable  arrival  of  this  year  was  John  Harris  Strong.  He  came  to 
act  as  a land  agent  for  Connecticut  owners  of  big  tracts  of  real  estate  in 
this  vicinity.  He  settled  in  Euclid,  but  was  so  identified  with  the  business 
interests  of  Cleveland,  that  he  was  considered  a resident  of  the  town. 
Some  of  his  children  settled  on  Euclid  Avenue  below  E.  107th  Street, 
within  a few  years  of  their  arrival  here. 

John  H.  Strong  was  the  son  of  Deacon  Josiah  and  Mary  Harris 
Strong,  and  was  born  in  Middleton,  Conn.,  in  1762.  At  20  years  of  age 
he  married  Elisabeth  Cary  of  Chatham,  Conn.,  two  years  his  junior.  She 
was  a sister  of  Mrs.  Timothy  Doan,  a pioneer  of  1802. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  brought  a family  of  8 children  with  them,  the 
oldest  of  whom  was  a son  27  years  old,  and  the  youngest,  also  a son, 
four  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Strong  became  a judge  of  the  common  pleas  of  this  county  in 
1817,  and  served  until  1823,  the  year  he  died,  at  61  years  of  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Cleveland's  first  bank  in  1816. 

Judge  Strong  owned  much  real  estate  in  Euclid  and  East  Cleveland. 
All  the  south  side  of  Euclid  Avenue,  between  E.  107th  and  E.  79th  Street, 
at  one  time  belonged  to  him.  A part  of  this  property  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  grandchildren. 


The  children  of  John  H.  and  Elisabeth  Carey  Strong: 


(1)  James  Strong,  b.  1784;  m.  Ann 
Eliza  Baldwin,  dau.  of  Seth  C. 
Baldwin;  2nd,  Laura  Miles. 

(2)  Walter  Strong,  b.  1786;  m.  Bet- 
sey Smith. 

(3)  Esther  Strong,  b.  1788;  m.  The- 
ron  Freeman. 

(4)  Rodney  Strong,  b.  1790;  m. 
Mary  Taylor. 

(5)  John  Harris  Strong,  b.  1795; 
died  1809. 


(6)  Josiah  Conklin  Strong,  b.  1800; 
died  1839 ; m.  Rebecca  Brown. 

(7)  Thomas  Jefferson  Strong,  b. 
1802 ; m.  Laura  Bishop. 

(8)  Mary  Ann  Strong,  b.  1805;  m. 
John  Cone  of  Haddam,  Conn. 

(9)  James  Madison  Strong,  b.  1807 ; 
m.  Margaret  Brush. 


James  Strong,  oldest  child  of  John  H.  Strong,  was  35  years  old  when 
in  1819  he  married  Ann  Eliza  Baldwin,  16  years  his  junior.  She  died 
eight  years  later,  leaving  a young  son  and  a daughter,  James  H.  and 
Ann  Olivia  Strong. 

Mr.  Strong's  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  pioneer, 
Lorenzo  Carter,  and  the  widow  of  Erastus  Miles  of  Newburgh.  By  this 
marriage  he  had  three  daughters. 

James  Strong's  life  in  Cleveland  was  mostly  spent  on  Euclid  Avenue, 
near  East  107th  Street.  He  was  one  of  the  early  sheriffs  of  this  county. 

(2)  Mrs.  Walter  Strong  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  Smith 
of  East  Cleveland.  Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  Jarvis  Clark,  son  of  David 
the  pioneer.  The  Walter  Strongs,  the  Smiths  and  the  Clarks  removed 
in  the  40s  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  where  they  became  very  important  and  valu- 
able pioneers  of  that  town. 

(3)  Esther  Strong  m.  Theron  Freeman,  son  of  Nathan  and  Cynthia 
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Freeman.  Esther  died  in  1826,  and  Theron  in  1830,  leaving  six  young 
children.  Two  others  had  died  in  infancy. 

The  children  were:  Samuel,  John,  James,  Josiah,  Sarah,  and  Esther 
Freeman, 

(4)  A Rodney  Strong  was  living  in  1856  on  Pittsburg  Street  (Broad- 
way). His  occupation  that  of  farmer. 

(5)  John  Harris  Strong  and  his  wife,  Mary  Taylor  Strong,  had  five 
children.  Mary  died,  and  Rodney  Strong  married  a second  time  .and  had 
two  more  children. 

(6)  Mr.  Josiah  Strong's  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Deliverance  and 
Mary  Brown.  He  died  in  1829,  leaving  two  little  sons.  She  died  in  1835, 
six  years  later.  The  children  were:  George  Clark  Strong,  and  Edwin 
Miles  Strong. 

(7)  Thomas  Jefferson  Strong  married  a daughter  of  Abram  and 
Anna  Freeman  Bishop.  They  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Thomas 
J.  Strong,  Jr.,  the  second  son,  was  killed  at  Stone  River,  Tenn.,  in  the 
Civil  War. 

(8)  John  Cone,  the  first  husband  of  Mary  Ann  Strong,  died  in  1835, 
leaving  four  children.  She  married  2nd,  in  1836,  Hiram  Brooks.  She 
had  four  children  by  this  marriage.  She  died  in  1863. 

(9)  Mrs.  James  M.  Strong  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Patty 
Brush  of  Willoughby,  0.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strong  had  nine  children,  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy.  The  oldest,  John  Harris  Strong,  lived  in 
Berea,  0. 
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Thomas  Rummage,  who  came  to  Cleveland  from  Pennsylvania  in 
1811  and  married  “Polly"  Johnson,  a sister  of  Captains  Levi  and  Jonathan 
Johnson,  left  a lasting  impression  on  the  town  through  his  own  strong 
personality  and  that  of  his  sons,  also  long  and  prominent  citizens  and 
lake  captains. 

He  owned  two  or  more  acres  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Euclid 
Avenue,  including  the  Opera  House  site,  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
Taylor  Arcade.  He  also  possessed  a large  farm  on  the  West  Side  along 
West  25th  Street,  and  spent  his  time  alternately  between  the  two  places. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  builders  of  boats,  and  was  associated  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Levi  Johnson,  in  the  latter's  first  ventures  in 
that  line. 

Capt.  Rummage  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
of  1832,  dying  in  a few  hours  after  being  stricken  with  the  disease,  and 
was  buried  on  his  farm.  His  oldest  son  was  but  13  years  of  age  at  the 
time.  Capt.  Rummage's  widow  lived  some  years  after  his  death,  at  27 
Euclid  Avenue.*  Her  grave  is  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

* Corner  of  Sheriff.  The  lot  was  40  feet  front  and  198  feet  on  Sheriff. 
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The  children  of  Capt.  Thomas  and  Polly  Johnson  Rummage: 


Sarah  Rummage,  m.  William  Van 
Norman. 

Capt,  Solon  Rummage,  m.  Margaret 
Davis. 

Capt,  Harvey  Rummage,  m.  Harriet 
Harbaugh. 


Martha  Rummage,  m.  Thomas  War- 
burton. 

Mary  Rummage,  m.  Louis  Moreau  of 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Louise  Moreau,  daughter  of  Louis  and  Mary  Moreau,  married  Mer- 
rick Johnson,  son  of  Luke  Johnson,  another  Cleveland  pioneer,  and  re- 
sides on  Kinsman  Road,  this  city. 

An  amusing  and  unusual  story  is  related  of  one  of  these  Rummage 
captains.  Which  one  is  not  told.  The  Canal  Bank,  an  old  Cleveland 
concern,  failed  in  the  early  part  of  November,  1854.  Only  the  day  before. 
Rummage  had  deposited  a thousand  dollars,  his  profits  from  a lake  season 
of  hardship  and  danger.  Upon  hearing  of  the  bank  failure,  he  entered  it 
and  demanded  his  money,  v^hich,  of  course,  was  refused. 

“It  is  all  the  money  I have  in  the  world.  Hand  it  over  quickly  or  Ifil 
kill  you he  shouted. 

The  officers  of  the  defunct  institution  took  no  chances  on  that,  and  he 
got  what  he  came  for.  The  assignees,  afterward  appointed,  could  have 
demanded  its  return,  but  probably,  knowing  the  man,  were  not  disposed 
to  be  too  exacting. 


1811 

CROCKER 

Jedediah  Davis  Crocker  was  one  of  the  early  large  land-owners  of 
East  Cleveland.  He  was  born  in  Lee,  Mass.,  1785,  and  died  in  Cleveland 
in  1843.  He  married  Deborah  Doan  in  1813,  two  years  after  his  arrival 
in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Crocker  was  a farmer.  He  was  the  original  owner  of  what  is  now 
Wade  Park,  and  sold  it  to  Samuel  Cozad  soon  after  the  latter  came  to 
Cleveland. 

The  children  of  Jedediah  and  Deborah  Crocker: 

Sarah  Crocker,  b.  1816 ; m.  Eli  Ad-  Eliza  Proctor  Otis.  He  died  1898. 

ams.  She  died  1862.  Davis  J,  Crocker,  b.  1822. 

Timothy  Davis  Crocker,  b.  1819 ; m. 

Timothy  D.  Crocker  was  long  a prominent  citizen  of  Cleveland.  In 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  a fine  residence  on  Euclid  Avenue, 
near  Sterling,  now  East  30th  Street.  It  adjoined  the  residence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Charles  A.  Otis. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Crocker  had  several  children  who  reached  matur- 
ity, but  only  one  survives,  Laura  Crocker.  With  her  widowed  mother 
she  spends  most  of  her  life  in  eastern  states  or  in  traveling. 

Samuel  Crocker,  who  may  have  been  a brother  of  Jedediah,  was  an 
early  resident  of  Euclid.  He  married  Sophrona  Smith  in  1814. 


THE  HAMLET  DURING  THE  WAR  OF  1812 


RESIDENTS  OF 

George  Wallace 
Samuel  Williamson 
Elias  Murray 
Harvey  Murray 
Richard  Bailey 
Amasa  Bailey 
Abraham  Hickox 
Nathan  Perry 


Horace  Perry 
Horatio  Perry 
Widow  Calahan 
Levi  Johnson 
Major  Samuel  Jones 
Hezekiah  King 
Hiram  Hanchett 
David  Henderson 


James  Root 
Mathew  Williamson 
John  Walworth 
Dr.  David  Long 
Alfred  Kelley 
Pliny  Mowrey 
Noble  H.  Merwin 


Of  the  above  all  have  been  traced  save  Hezekiah  King  and  Hiram 
Hanchett.  James  Root  returned  east  soon  after  the  war. 
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Noble  Bates,  and  his  wife,  Aurilla  Booth,  and  two  young  daughters 
came  to  Newburgh  in  1812  from  Essex,  Vt.  Two  more  daughters  were 
born  in  Newburgh. 

Mr.  Bates  was  a miller,  and  the  family  depended  for  bread  upon  the 
flour  brought  to  his  mill  to  be  ground.  For  some  reason,  there  was  a 
time  when  the  settlers  had  no  wheat  to  grind,  or  were  too  busy  to  take  it 
to  the  mill.  Consequently,  the  Bates  family  were  obliged  to  subsist  en- 
tirely on  corn-meal.  One  night,  after  all  the  children  were  in  bed  and 
asleep,  Mr.  Bates  came  home  from  the  mill  bearing  a sack  of  flour.  Mrs. 
Bates  made  a big  pan  of  biscuits  and  baked  them  as  soon  as  possible,  then 
called  up  the  children  to  partake,  as  they  had  gone  to  bed  complaining  of 
hunger.  They  had  a very  interesting  family  of  four  daughters. 


Sophia  Bates,  m.  Barnabas  Laugh- 
ton in  1830,  and  went  to  Chi- 
cago. Five  years  later,  she  re- 
turned a widow  with  two  sons. 
Afterward  she  married  Albert 
Kingsbury,  and  had  one  daughter. 
After  Kingsbury's  death,  she  mar- 
ried Thomas  Garfield,  uncle  of  the 
President,  and  another  son  was 
added  to  her  children.  Sophia 
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Bates  Garfield  was  energetic  and 
jolly. 

Elvira  Bates,  m.  Stephen  V.  R. 
Forbes  of  Chicago. 

Lucy  Bates,  m.  Benj.  Wiggins  of 
Newburgh,  and  had  one  daughter, 
and  two  sons. 

Eunice  Bates,  m.  Eben  Miles,  eldest 
son  of  Theodore  and  Lydia  Clark 
Miles.  She  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters. 
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The  four  Bates  sisters  were  very  active  workers  in  the  Sajiitary  Com- 
mission during  the  Civil  War,  gathering  hospital  supplies,  etc.  They 
were  beloved  by  all  that  knew  them. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Forbes  had  three  daughters,  Aurilla,  Plina,  and  Paulina 
Forbes.  All  now  living  in  the  far  west  or  south. 

Sophia  Bates’  sons  were  David  and  Peter  Laughton,  and  Thomas 
Garfield.  Her  daughter,  Harriet  Kingsbury,  married  John  Hofste.  David 
Laughton  married  Calista  Garfield,  his  step-sister. 


1812 

INGERSOLL 

In  1812  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  sold  900  acres  in  Newburgh 
to  a Lee,  Mass.,  man,  who  intended  to  occupy  it  with  his  family.  He  had 
eight  children,  and  perhaps  planned  to  give  each  of  them  a hundred-acre 
lot  and  retain  one  for  himself.  The  purchase  of  so  large  a tract  meant 
in  that  day  about  $1,400  cash  or  a very  good  credit.  The  land  extended 
from  Buckeye  Road  southward.  Its  western  boundary  adjoined  the  Ed- 
wards farm  on  Woodhill  Road,  and  its  eastern  line  stretched  beyond  Rice 
Avenue. 

The  man  who  invested  so  largely  in  Newburgh  pioneer  forest  was 
Elijah  Ingersoll,  member  of  a family  who  had  lived  in  Massachusetts  for 
many  generations,  the  first  one  of  which  was  John  Ingersoll,  who  with 
his  brother  Richard  came  from  England  in  1629,  and  settled  in  Salem. 
The  mother  of  John  IngersolFs  sons  was  Mary  Hunt,  a granddaughter 
of  Gov.  Webster  of  Connecticut.  The  parents  of  Elijah  Ingersoll,  the 
Newburgh  pioneer,  were  David  and  Lydia  Ingersoll  Ingersoll.  They  were 
cousins. 

Elijah’s  maternal  grandfather,  Moses  Ingersoll,  was  a large  land- 
holder of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  and  the  former  may  have  inherited 
some  of  this  property,  thereby  paving  the  way  for  his  Newburgh  invest- 
ment. He  was  born  in  1766,  which  made  him  46  years  old,  when  he  came 
here  in  1812. 

At  the  age  of  20,  he  had  married  Polly  Barlow.  They  had  nine  chil- 
dren. She  died  in  1807,  when  44  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  the  Lee, 
Mass.,  Cemetery. 

Elijah  Ingersoll  married  2nd,  Betsey  Thomas,  who  accompanied  him 
and  his  eight  children  to  Newburgh.  She  lived  here  but  four  years.  Six 
months  after  her  death,  Mr.  Ingersoll  married  3rd,  Mrs.  Rosanna  Church- 
ill Parker,  a widow  with  children. 

The  Ingersoll  farm-house  was  five  miles  east  of  the  Public  Square.  It 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  Ingersoll  Road,  near  its  junction  with  Rice 
Avenue.  It  was  a large  frame-building,  with  a wing,  and  was  occupied 
continuously  by  five  generations  of  Ingersolls,  the  last  three  of  whom 
were  born  in  it. 
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The  children  of  Elijah  and  Polly  Barlow  Ingersoll: 


Clarissa  Ingersoll,  b.  1787 ; m.  Amos 
Kingsbury. 

Bathsheba  Ingersoll,  b.  1789;  m. 
Justin  Battles. 

Nathan  Ingersoll,  b.  1791 ; m.  Polly 
Perry. 

Laban  Ingersoll,  b.  1793;  m.  Polly 
Burke ; 2nd,  Olive  Ormsby,  1821. 


Levi  Ingersoll,  b.  1795;  m.  Deide- 
man  Parker. 

Isaac  Ingersoll,  b.  1797;  m.  Betsey 
Parker. 

Elisha  Ingersoll,  b.  1799;  unmar- 
ried ; d.  17  years  old. 

Lucinda  Ingersoll,  b.  1802;  unmar- 
ried; d.  25  years  old. 


Three  of  their  children,  Clarissa,  Bathsheba  and  Nathan,  were  married 
before  coming  west. 

Polly  Perry  married  Nathan  Ingersoll  when  she  was  22  years  old,  and 
came  with  him  on  her  wedding  journey  to  Ohio  in  a wagon  containing 
their  household  goods.  During  the  first  years  of  her  residence  in  the 
wilderness,  she  was  very  much  afraid  of  the  Indians,  who  were  quite 
numerous  in  the  locality  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

One  night,  when  sitting  alone  in  their  cabin,  holding  in  her  lap  her 
first  babe,  then  six  months  old,  there  came  a loud  noise  at  the  door,  as  if 
some  one  had  thrown  himself  against  it.  She  was  greatly  frightened.  Her 
only  thought  was  “Indians.”  She  rushed  to  the  bedstead  and  hid  her 
infant  under  the  feather-bed,  then  went  slowly  and  apprehensively  to  the 
door  which  was  still  being  thumped.  Upon  opening  it,  in  bounded  a large 
black  dog  who  evidently  had  lost  his  master  and  had  the  intelligence  to 
seek  shelter  in  a house. 

Mrs.  Nathan  Ingersoll  proved  in  later  years  to  be  a woman  of  great 
force  of  character.  All  her  endowments  fitted  her  for  the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life.  She  would  walk  miles  to  succor  some  needy  family,  or  to 
nurse  the  sick.  She  never  once  turned  away  any  one  asking  for  shelter, 
or  empty-handed  when  hungry. 

Upon  her  90th  birthday  she  gave  a party  to  her  kin  and  with  her  own 
hands  made  cake  for  the  occasion.  The  next  day  she  walked  a mile  to  the 
home  of  a relative  and  insisted  upon  milking  the  cow  When  the  time  came 
for  it  that  evening.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Temperance 
Hatch  Perry  of  Lee,  Mass.  In  the  68  years  that  she  lived  in  this  locality 
she  saw  Cleveland  grow  from  the  little  hamlet  of  five  houses,  to  be  a great 
city  of  thousands  of  homes. 


The  children  of  Nathan  and  Polly  Perry  Ingersoll: 


Adaline  Ingersoll,  b.  1813;  m. 
Thomas  Crosby. 

Samantha  Ingersoll,  m.  Charles 
Hall. 

Jane  Ingersoll,  unmarried. 

Lucy  Ingersoll,  m.  John  Kelly. 


Edwin  P.  Ingersoll,  m.  Elizabeth 
Walters. 

John  Ingersoll,  m.  Hannah  Abbey. 
Barlow  Ingersoll,  m.  Katherine 
Ford  Higgins. 


Levi  Ingersoll  lived  all  his  Cleveland  life  in  the  old  homestead,  of 
which  he  held  a life-lease  from  his  father.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of 
his  step-mother.  The  latter  was  very  kind  to  her  husband's  children. 
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The  original  deed  of  the  Ingersoll  property  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  and  in  the  division  of  land  the  latter  was  simply  transferred  to 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren.  Many  of  the  family 
are  yet  living  on  the  property,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  home- 
stead. 

The  children  of  Levi  and  Diedema  Parker  Ingersoll: 

Clarissa  Ingersoll,  m.  W.  P.  Hudson.  Catherine  Ingersoll,  m.  Martin 
He  was  a grandson  of  Ammihaz  Winegart. 

Sherwin.  Rose  Ann  Ingersoll,  m.  E.  B.  Wood. 

The  early  death  of  Polly  Burke,  first  wife  of  Laban  Ingersoll,  leaving 
young  children,  was  a tragedy  for  the  latter. 

Florilla,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  but  six  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and 
was  taken  to  the  home  of  an  aunt  who  cared  for  her  until  she  was  eleven 
years  old.  Then,  giving  her  as  many  pennies  as  her  years  counted,  the 
aunt  told  her  that  henceforth  she  must  take  care  of  herself.  Which  she 
proceeded  to  do,  but  just  how  the  story  does  not  relate.  The  Ingersolls, 
like  most  every  other  family  of  the  time,  were  land-poor,  the  taxes  on  it 
were  hard  to  meet,  with  money  so  scarce  that  every  cent  counted  for  as 
much  as  dollars  do  at  the  present  day.  Florilla  married  Henry  Marble  in 
1838  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Eliza  Ann  Ingersoll,  born  in  1819,  was  but  an  infant  at  her  mother's 
death.  She  married  Rufus  Ruggles,  son  of  Cyrus  and  Anna  Stilson 
Ruggles.  She  was  a very  industrious  woman  and  devoted  to  her  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  In  her  recollections  of  pioneer  days  the  poverty 
of  the  community  was  often  her  theme.  Baked  potatoes  moistened  with 
milk  was  sometimes  the  only  fare  for  weeks  at  a time. 

The  Ingersoll  family  burial-lots  are  in  the  East  Cleveland  Cemetery 
and  the  Congregational  Churchyard  in  East  Cleveland. 
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DIBBLE 

Previous  to  the  year  1811,  Elisha  Dibble  and  family  were  living  in 
Aurelius,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Dibble  was  Phebe  Stone,  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer 
and  Mary  Stone,  and  she  was  married  in  1791. 

They  had  a large  family  of  children,  every  year  or  two  adding  to  the 
number,  until,  by  September,  1810,  there  were  nine  in  all,  Samuel,  the 
oldest,  18  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest,  Lyman,  had  just  opened  his 
eyes  upon  a world  where  babies  were  almost  at  a discount.  However, 
Lyman  may  have  been  just  as  dear  to  the  household  as  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded him.  But  the  parents  began  to  look  the  future  in  the  face  with 
dismay.  They  had  ambitions  for  their  young  brood  that  they  felt  would 
never  be  realized  by  remaining  where  they  were,  and  in  seeking  for  some 
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more  favorable  location,  they  were  persuaded  to  remove  to  the  River 
Raisin,  or  Monroe,  Mich.,  as  it  was  afterward  called. 

They  were  preceded  or  followed  by  other  eastern  people,  so  that  the 
place  was  quite  a settlement.  The  War  of  1812  broke  out  within  a year. 
Rumors  of  British  troops  and  Indians  advancing  from  Detroit  upon  them 
reached  Monroe,  and  panic-stricken,  every  one  began  to  flee,  as  they 
thought,  for  their  lives,  toward  Fort  Meigs  or  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Dibble  and  Mr.  Kent  secured  a small  boat,  placed  their  families 
in  it  with  such  clothing,  bedding,  and  food  as  could  be  stored  away,  and 
started  for  Cleveland.  The  first  night  they  encamped  near  Sandusky, 
the  next  one  many  miles  eastward,  and  so,  working  their  way  close  to 
shore  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  Rocky  River,  where  they  remained 
a day  or  two,  while  the  women  washed  clothing,  and  the  children  stretched 
their  cramped  limbs. 

When  Cleveland  was  reached,  there  was  found  to  be  a scarcity  of 
dwellings,  causing  much  anxiety  and  delay  in  procuring  shelter  for  such 
a big  boat-load  of  adults  and  children.  But  the  hospitable  doors  of  Ru- 
dolphus  Edwards’  double  log-house  on  Woodland  Hills  Road  opened  to 
the  weary,  discouraged  refugees,  and  they  here  remained  until  one  of 
their  own  was  erected. 

Elisha  Dibble  seems  to  have  been  a patriot  ready  to  sacrifice  for  his 
country,  for  in  spite  of  his  large  family  and  unsettled  circumstances,  he 
raised  a local  company  of  volunteers,  of  which  he  took  command,  and 
joined  Gen.  Perkins  at  Huron.  He  remained  in  service  until  taken  very 
ill,  returning  home  only  in  time  to  die.  His  family  was  so  rejoiced  to  see 
him,  and  so  overcome  at  his  physical  condition,  that  they  all  shed  tears. 
A little  daughter  of  Rudolphus  Edwards,  happening  to  be  there  at  the 
time  and  seeing  his  sword  and  gun,  and  the  excitement  his  arrival  had 
created,  thought  something  dreadful  was  about  to  happen,  and  ran  home 
as  fast  as  her  little  legs  would  carry  her.  Capt.  Dibble  was  but  43  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  Samuel  Dibble,  the  oldest  son,  who  had  joined  Capt. 
Dibble’s  company,  remained  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

He  then  took  his  father’s  place  in  caring  for  his  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters.  He  bought  50  acres  of  farming  land  south  of  Doan’s  Cor- 
ners, near  Fairmount  and  Cedar  Avenues,  and  placed  the  family  upon  it. 

While  living  here,  the  wolves  were  very  troublesome.  They  howled 
around  the  house  at  night,  terrifying  the  children,  and  adding  to  the 
mother’s  worries  and  forebodings.  But  after  a while,  the  whole  family 
became  so  accustomed  to  their  weird  noise  that  they  ceased  to  fear  or  to 
lose  sleep  by  it. 

Elisha  Dibble’s  death  occurred  in  1813,  and  each  succeeding  year,  for 
a time,  Mrs.  Dibble  suffered  bereavement  in  the  loss  of  children.  Her 
daughter,  Polly  Dibble,  18  years  of  age,  died  the  following  one.  Hosea 
Dibble,  15  years  old,  died  in  1815,  in  1816  Lavina  Dibble  Williams,  23 
years  of  age,  in  childbed,  and  later,  Martin  Dibble,  who  had  gone  south  in 
search  of  fortune,  died  there. 

The  rest  of  the  children  were:  Anson,  Lovisa,  Letuis,  and  Lyman 
Dibble.  The  latter  died  at  20  years  of  age. 

Samuel  married,  1st  Miss  Jewett  of  Newburgh,  2nd  Miss  Tibbitts,  and 
moved  to  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  had  but  one  child,  named  Phebe  for  ntr 
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grandmother,  who  married  Frank  Dean,  and  still  resides  in  Elkhart. 
Anson  Dibble  moved  to  Porter,  Mich.,  married  a Miss  Lydia  Odell,  and 
two  of  their  children  are  still  living  in  that  town.  Lewis  Dibble  proved 
to  be  the  one  child  in  the  large  family  who  remained  in  Cleveland,  and 
bequeathed  the  Dibble  name  to  posterity.  He  sailed  on  the  lakes  for  17 
years,  and  for  a time  had  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  still  stand- 
ing on  Lake  Street.  We  find  his  name  in  connection  with  other  public 
services,  and  in  view  of  all  his  parents  sacrificed  in  behalf  of  their  chil- 
dren, it  is  a gratification  to  know  that  one  of  them  left  an  honorable  name 
and  considerable  property  behind  him. 

In  1826,  he  purchased  50  feet  of  land  on  Euclid  Avenue  for  $100.  It 
was  just  east  of  the  Opera  House  entrance,  now  worth  $300,000.  In 
1839,  he  invested  in  15  acres  on  Norwood  Ave.,  off  of  Woodland  Ave., 
which  afterward  justified  his  judgment  of  real  estate.  He  married  Mary 
Ammock,  daughter  of  John  Ammock,  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  1830, 
and  lived  No.  49  Bolivar  Street,  when  the  directory  of  1837  was  compiled. 

The  children  of  Lewis  and  Mary  Dibble: 

Phebe  Dibble,  m.  Samuel  Thompson. 

Lewis  L.  Dibble,  m.  Josephine  Ca- 
gan. 

Charles  E,  Dibble,  m.  Belle  Hilde- 
brand. 

Dibble  Ave.,  between  Willson  Ave.  and  Dunham  Ave.,  was  named  for 
the  family. 

Lovisa  Dibble,  born  1804,  daughter  of  Elisha  and  Phebe  Dibble,  mar- 
ried Capt.  Ebenezer  Stark.  The  family  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Fairmount  and  Cedar  Aves.,  where  Capt  Stark  owned  100  acres  of  land. 
Previously,  he  had  a ten-acre  lot  on  Euclid  Ave.,  near  Giddings,  which 
he  foolishly  sold  for  $150.  He  owned  several  city  lots  down  town.  He 
had  built  for  him  a cottage  on  Prospect  Street,  corner  of  Huntington, 
and  offered  in  payment  a lot  near  the  corner  of  Euclid  and  Sheriff.  The 
offer  was  not  accepted.  Ready  money  was  of  more  value,  those  days, 
more  necessary  to  almost  any  resident  of  Cleveland  than  land.  Most 
people  were  land-rich  and  pocket-poor. 

Mrs.  Stark  had  a retentive  memory,  and  was  fond  of  repeating  the 
poems  she  read  and  loved.  She  was  a pleasant-mannered,  cheerful  wom- 
an, though  life  had  given  her  much  that  would  have  been  brooded  over  by 
one  of  a more  despondent  temperament.  She  had  to  bring  up  her  family 
alone,  and  she  lost  her  only  daughters.  Her  son,  Henry  Stark,  married 
Abigail  Thorp  of  Collamer.  James  Stark  died  a hero’s  death,  was  killed 
at  Chattanooga  in  the  Civil  War,  124th  Regiment.  Louis  Dibble  Stark 
married  Lorain  J.  Ferris. 

Mrs.  Lovisa  Stark  was  a devout  Episcopalian,  a member  of  Trinity 
Church.  For  several  years  before  her  death  she  made  her  home  with  her 
son,  Lewis  Dibble  Stark,  and  died  aged  76  years. 

For  many  years,  before  the  names  of  streets  were  arbitrarily  changed 
to  numbers  only,  there  was  a Stark  Avenue  north  of  Euclid  Ave.,  near 
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Fairmount  Ave.  It  was  named  for  this  family  who  owned  much  prop- 
erty at  that  time  in  the  vicinity.  It  probably  was  cut  through  their 
farm. 

Mrs.  Phebe  Stone  Dibble,  widow  of  Elisha,  in  1816  married  Abram 
Hickox,  the  noted  Cleveland  blacksmith.  She  was  his  second  wife,  and 
when  she  died  in  1839,  aged  70  years,  they  were  living  at  27  Prospect 
Street.  She  is  buried  by  the  side  of  Elisha  Dibble  in  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery, near  the  front  entrance. 


1813 

CALAHAN 

Among  those  who  came  to  Cleveland  during  the  War  of  1812  was  a 
young  Irishman  from  Quebec,  Canada,  named  Calahan,  who  had  been  in 
the  British  service  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  River. 
He  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  by  our  forces.  His  wife  and  two  lit- 
tle children  followed  him  to  camp,  and  they  joined  the  American  settlers 
who  fled  by  boats  to  Cleveland  after  Hull’s  surrender. 

When  the  war  closed  Calahan  joined  his  family  here  for  a time.  For 
he  was  truly  a soldier  of  fortune ; gay,  attractive,  irresponsible,  leading 
a roving  life;  returning  to  his  family  at  irregular  intervals,  then  off 
again,  generally  leaving  another  infant  for  his  wife  to  support.  Finally 
she  steeled  her  heart  sufficiently  to  drive  him  away  altogether,  and  he 
never  returned. 

The  life  of  this  young  woman  was  one  that  commands  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect.  She  was  of  French  origin,  and  her  maiden 
name  was  either  More  or  Moore.  She  was  small,  extremely  neat,  and 
very  industrious  and  ambitious.  The  family  occupied  a log-cabin  on  the 
flats,  now  Calahan  Basin,  and  this  she  kept  exquisitely  neat,  continuously 
scrubbing  it  inside  and  out.  With  all  the  French  woman’s  gift  for  mak- 
ing much  of  little,  using  every  resource  at  hand,  and  constantly  reaching 
out  and  adding  to  it,  she  succeeded,  eventually,  in  supporting  her  little 
brood  in  comfort,  and  in  giving  them  the  limited  educational  advantages 
of  that  day. 

Her  little  garden  of  vegetables  and  flowers  was  ever  free  from  weeds ; 
her  flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  floating  on  the  river  by  day  and  carefully 
housed  at  night,  brought  in  many  a dollar  in  cash  or  exchange.  Her 
chickens,  roaming  the  wide  expanse  of  meadow  and  hillsides  for  food, 
were  another  source  of  income.  Her  pigs,  leading  lives  of  uncomfortable 
cleanliness,  and  later  the  family  cow,  were  scrupulously  tended  and  made 
to  contribute  to  the  family  welfare. 

The  two  sons  born  in  Quebec,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  were  but  five  and 
three  years  of  age  when  brought  to  Cleveland,  but  soon,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  mother,  began  to  assist  her  in  many  ways.  They  became 
aoepts  at  hunting  and  fishing,  and  in  season  kept  the  table  supplied  with 
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fish  and  game.  An  incident  will  show  the  degree  of  parental  government 
she  exercised  over  her  children. 

Samuel  shot  a wild  turkey  one  New  Year’s  day,  not  far  from  and  east 
of  the  Public  Square.  While  on  his  way  home  with  it  he  was  hailed  by 
Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  and  urged  to  swap  it  for  lead,  which  he  did.  Return- 
ing home  he  melted  the  lead  and  began  running  it  into  bullets.  His 
mother  noticed  it,  and  knowing  that  there  had  been  no  lead  in  the  house, 
she  questioned  him.  Upon  learning  the  facts  she  was  greatly  incensed. 

‘‘Here  it  is  New  Year’s  Day,  with  nothing  in  the  house  for  dinner,  and 
you  have  fairly  given  away  the  turkey  we  needed  for  our  own  use.  Now 
you  get  yourself  off,  quick,  and  don’t  show  your  face  again  until  you 
bring  back  something  else  eatable!” 

Samuel  started  out  much  depressed  in  spirit  and  dubious  of  the  out- 
look, but  in  a bend  of  the  river  free  from  ice  he  came  upon  a big  flock  of 
wild  ducks,  and  at  one  shot  secured  enough  for  his  purpose. 

Samuel,  Thomas,  Alexander,  James  and  Julian,  Mrs.  Calahan’s  sons, 
were  very  popular,  and  in  all  mention  of  the  young  people  of  that  day 
they  seemed  to  be  leading  spirits  in  all  fun  and  frolic.  Her  cabin  was 
the  rendezvous  for  the  best  element  of  boyhood  and  young  manhood,  and 
her  memory  as  “Mother  Calahan”  was  revered  for  many  a year  after  her 
own  had  closed,  which  happened  in  1849. 

Samuel  Calahan  married  Harriet  C.  Hedges,  born  in  Virginia  in  1811, 
and  died  in  1887.  They  were  married  in  Circleville,  0.  She  was  thin,  of 
medium  height,  and  very  good-looking,  and  her  sons  think  no  better 
mother  ever  lived. 

Samuel  was  in  commercial  business  for  some  years,  and  afterward 
dealt  in  real  estate.  He  was  associated  closely  with  the  big  boom  that 
created  the  “Center  Allotment”  in  1833,  and  in  the  crash  that  followed 
several  estates  were  entrusted  in  his  hands  for  settlement.  His  son,  John 
Calahan,  inherited  some  of  this  responsibility  which  has  lasted  nearly 
seventy  years. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  declared  that  James  S.  Clarke,  who  figured  so 
prominently  in  city  affairs  and  real  estate  deals,  never  married.  Mr. 
John  Calahan  is  ready  to  swear  that  Mr.  Clarke,  some  years  after  his 
removal  from  the  city,  visited  his  father,  Samuel  Calahan,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  his  wife. 

Tom  Calahan  was  a tall,  large,  handsome  man,  universally  admired 
and  respected.  He  was  a member  of  the  city  council,  a prominent  mason, 
and  active  in  politics.  During  the  cholera  epidemics  he  was  kind  and 
helpful.  In  1830  he  married  Miss  Lavinia  S.  Elwell,  an  eastern  lady,  and 
his  only  daughter  by  this  marriage,  Harriet,  became  Mrs.  H.  P.  Danks 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tom  Calahan  died  in  1862.  He  had  previously  lost  all  his  property 
by  signing  a note  for  a friend  and  in  going  on  a bail-bond. 

Alexander  Calahan  married  Orvilla  Ball,  daughter  of  James  and 
Mary  Ball  of  Stoddard,  N.  H.  He  lived  near  the  corner  of  Lake  and 
Water  streets  for  some  years,  and  afterward  near  the  foot  of  Erie 
Street.  His  children  were  Mary,  Martha,  George  and  Edward  Calahan. 

James  Calahan  married  a Miss  Nicholson  and  lived  on  a farm  in 
Lakewood. 
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Isabella  Calahan,  the  only  daughter  of  the  pioneers,  married  a Mr. 
Hendrick  of  Olmsted  Falls.  Her  children  were  Frank,  Louis,  Albert, 
Jane,  Julia,  and  Mary  Hendrick. 

J ulian  Calahan  died  unmarried. 
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Stephen  Robinson  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Benedict  Robinson  of  Vermont,  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New- 
burgh. They  came  in  1813. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812.  He  died  in  1832,  and 
his  wife  in  1854.  Some  of  the  family  removed  to  Bedford,  0.,  and  be- 
came early  settlers  of  that  town. 


The  children  of  Stephen  and  Mary  Robinson: 


Daniel  Robinson, 
Isaac  Robinson. 
Nathan  Robinson. 
Maria  Robinson. 
Ebenezer  Robinson. 
Anna  Robinson. 


Ezra  Robinson. 
Nathaniel  Robinson. 
Sally  Robinson. 
John  Robinson. 
Newman  Robinson. 
Cornelia  Robinson. 
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Silas  Walsworth  lived  on  Superior  Street  near  the  Stockwells  and 
Deacon  Moses  White.  He  dealt  in  hides  and  leather,  and  his  advertise- 
ment for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  them  appears  in  earliest  issues  of  the 
Cleveland  Herald. 

It  is  claimed  that  all  of  his  children  were  born  in  this  place.  In  that 
case  he  came  here  as  early  as  1814. 

He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Southworth  Walsworth,  and  re- 
moved to  Cleveland  from  Rome,  N.  Y.  His  wife  was  Miss  Sophia  Brown 
before  her  marriage.  She  was  noted  while  living  here  for  her  skill  as  a 
housekeeper,  and  for  the  care  she  took  of  her  six  little  children,  whom 
she  kept  beautifully  clean  and  neat.  She  made  all  their  clothes,  which 
were  daintily  fashioned  and  the  envy  and  despair  of  other  mothers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walsworth  were  members  of  the  Old  Stone  Church, 
and  their  second  son,  in  after  years,  became  a noted  Presbyterian  clergy- 
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man  of  New  York  State.  The  family  left  Cleveland  some  time  in  the 
'30s,  and  made  their  home  in  Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  Walsworth  died  in 
1849. 


The  children  of  Silas  and  Sophia  Walsworth: 


Jared  Stocking  Walsworth,  b.  1814 ; 

m.  Mrs.  Mary  Forsyth. 

Rev.  Edward  Broivn  Walsworth,  b. 

1817 ; m.  Sarah  A.  Pearson. 
Francis  Minor  Walsworth,  died  in 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


Maria  L.  Walsworth,  b.  1822;  died 
1859 ; m.  Hilo  Howett,  a mission- 
ary. 

Silas  Walsivorth,  b.  1826;  m.  Mary 
I.  Livingston. 

Mary  E.  Walsworth,  b.  1829;  died 
1832. 
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Abel  B.  Garlick,  born  in  Middleburg,  on  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont,  was  a stone-cutter  by  trade.  He  became  a resident  of  Cleve- 
land village  in  1814.  His  shop  was  on  Bank  Street.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Morgan  & Root's  wholesale  dry-goods  store. 

Abel  was  joined,  in  1819,  by  his  14-year-old  brother,  Thodatus  Gar- 
lick, who  served  an  apprenticeship  with  him  in  the  marble-cutting  trade. 
They  worked  together  for  a year  or  two.  Abel  would  mark  inscriptions 
on  grave-stones  with  a pencil,  and  the  younger  brother  would  carve  them 
with  his  chisel. 

The  latter  evidently  worked  at  the  trade  as  a means  rather  than  an 
end,  for  he  studied  medicine  and  became  “Dr.  Thodatus  Garlick."  He 
removed  to  Youngstown,  O.,  and  for  many  years  following  was  widely 
known  as  a practising  physician  in  that  locality.  In  1853,  he  returned 
to  Cleveland,  and  entered  the  Marine  Hospital  as  a member  of  its  staff. 

Although  highly  regarded  as  a medical  practitioner.  Dr.  Garlick's 
most  valuable  service  to  the  city,  and  the  whole  country,  was  his  scientific 
research,  to  which  he  was  devoted.  He  joined  the  Cleveland  Academy 
of  Natural  Science,  founded  by  Dr.  Kirtland,  and  thus  became  identified 
with  the  small  but  distinguished  group  of  men  who  in  their  day  compelled 
their  contemporaries  of  the  long-settled  eastern  states  to  listen  and  to 
pay  reverence.  Dr.  Garlick  was  greatly  interested  in  the  artificial  propa- 
gation of  fish,  and  suggestions  made  to  the  national  government  regard- 
ing it  and  coldly  rejected,  were  adopted  within  recent  years. 

Of  Dr.  Garlick's  family  nothing  can  be  learned  save  that  a son.  Will- 
mont  H.  Garlick,  M.  D.,  resided  in  Youngstown. 
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’ Timothy  Watkins  was  41,  and  his  wife,  Sophia  Heard  Watkins,  39 
years  of  ag“e  when  they  came  to  Cleveland  from  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  in 
1814,  and  their  oldest  child,  Rosetta,  had  married  and  settled  down  in  the 
east  before  her  parents  left  for  Ohio. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  not  a man  of  much  means,  and  after  making  the 
payment  on  his  farm  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  building  a log-house  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Calvary  Church,  he  had  but  little  left  with  which  to 
buy  comforts  for  his  family,  and  for  some  years  they  suffered  privation. 
The  first  winter  of  their  arrival  this  log-house  had  but  three  sides,  the 
fourth  one  remaining  open  to  wind  and  weather. 

Their  son,  George  Watkins,  could  not  refer  to  those  days  and  of  his 
mother  without  deep  feeling,  for  he  loved  her  dearly  and  could  not  forget 
what  she  endured  as  a pioneer  woman.  The  limitations  of  her  wardrobe, 
for  instance,  was  such  that,  for  a long  time,  every  Saturday,  she  had  to 
wait  for  the  family  to  be  all  in  bed  so  that  she  could  wash  the  under- 
clothes she  wore  (there  being  no  change  of  them) , and  hang  them  before 
the  big  fire-place  to  dry.  And  the  memory  of  this,  and  his  mother's 
patience  and  loyalty  under  all  family  conditions  and  circumstances  was  a 
poignant  grief  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  her  son’s  life.  She  was  born 
in  Chatham,  Conn.,  and  married  in  1795. 


The  children  of  Timothy  and  Sophia  Watkins  : 


George  Watkins,  b.  1812 ; m*  Louise 
Slaght ; 2nd,  Elisabeth  Harlow. 
Rosetta  Watkins,  m.  Michael 
Brooks  of  New  York  State. 
Watson  Watkins,  b.  1796 ; d.  1855. 
Timothy  Watkins,  b.  1804 ; m.  Ade- 
line Slaght.  Both  died  in  1848, 


leaving  Sophia,  Sarah,  and  Hos- 
mer  Watkins. 

Sophia  Watkins,  b.  1806 ; m.  Nicho- 
las Mcllrath,  and  died  25  years 

old. 

Russell  Watkins,  d.  1841,  aged  26. 


George  Watkins  left  a vivid  and  interesting  description  of  the  early 
country  school-house  with  its  rude,  quaint  arrangement  and  furnishings, 
which  will  be  found  in  Kennedy’s  History  of  Cleveland,  page  193. 

George  Watkins  built  a small  tavern  a few  rods  west  of  the  log- 
homestead,  and  kept  it  for  many  years.  He  afterward  owned  a grocery 
store  on  Euclid  between  Fairmount  and  Doan,  and  lived  to  be  a very  old 
man.  He  married  in  his  youth,  Louisa  Slaght,  who  died  in  1841.  She 
was  a sister  of  Adeline  Slaght  Watkins,  and  both  were  daughters  of 
Abram  Slaght,  who,  after  living  some  years  on  Euclid  Ridge,  moved  to 
the  corner  of  St.  Clair  Street  and  East  Madison,  now  Addison  Road.  He 
had  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  Sarah  Slaght  married  a Brush.  Mar- 
tha  Slaght  married  Henry  Ford,  and  Elisabeth  Slaght  married  Abram 
Nott,  or  Knott. 

One  evening,  after  his  wife’s  death,  George  Watkins  attended  a sing- 
ing school  held  in  a little  pioneer  school-house  on  the  corner  of  Euclid  and 
Doan.  This  was  replaced  by  a Congregational  church,  which  in  turn 
was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a big  bank  building.  Here  he  met  Miss 
Elizabeth  Harlow,  a daughter  of  Samuel,  of  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
She  was  on  a visit  to  her  sister  Sarah,  who  had  married  Sears  Decker. 
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(He  had  a brother,  Wilson  Decker.)  A mutual  attraction  led  to  a wed- 
ding, and  she  became  the  mother  of  his  children,  dying  in  1899. 

Children  of  George  and  Elisabeth  Watkins: 

George  Watkins,  m.  Venia  Lewis,  Mary  Watkins,  m.  Henry  Gates. 

and  lived  in  Boston.  Charles  Watkins,  m.  Nelly  Shannon. 

Adaline  Watkins,  m.  George  Steb- 
bens. 

Watson  Watkins,  brother  of  Timothy,  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Green  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.  {?),  a daughter  of  Daniel  Green,  were  also  pioneers. 
The  two  brothers  seem  to  have  bought  land  and  lived  together,  for  Mrs. 
Eliza  Watkins  died  in  the  house  corner  of  Euclid  and  East  79th  St.,  in 
1836.  She  was  but  38  years  of  age  at  her  death,  and  her  only  daughter 
but  8 years.  She  was  a Methodist,  and  belonged  to  the  East  End  society 
of  that  faith. 

The  children  of  Watson  and  Eliza  Green  Watkins : 

Edward  Watkins,  m.  Chloe  Goff  of  George  Watkins,  m.  Eliza  War  dwell 
Geneva,  Ohio.  of  Rhode  Island. 

Rosetta  Watkins,  m.  John  Banford. 
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Abel  Stark,  born  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  in  1766,  and  Lydia  Fletcher 
Stark,  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1770,  came  to  Cleveland  at  a very  early 
date,  probably  1814.  Their  children  were  Henry,  Hyde,  Silas,  Pamelia, 
and  Ebenezer  Stark. 

The  youngest,  Ebenezer  Fletcher  Stark,  born  1798  in  Canaan,  Conn., 
was  a prominent  and  useful  citizen  of  the  East  End  until  his  life  was 
suddenly  ended  at  the  age  of  46  years.  In  an  effort  to  save  some  sailors 
from  a vessel  wrecked  on  Lake  Erie  in  a severe  storm  and  ashore  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  he  was  drowned.  He  owned  a farm  south  of 
Euclid  Avenue,  near  Fairmount  Street  (East  107th) , which  proved  to  be 
very  valuable  property.  Stark  Avenue  received  its  name  from  tMs 
family. 

Capt.  Ebenezer  Stark  married  Mary  Louise  Dibble,  born  1804,  daugh- 
ter of  Elisha  and  Phebe  Stone  Dibble,  pioneers  of  1813. 

The  children  of  Ebenezer  and  Mary  Dibble  Stark : 

Henry  Stark,  b.  1825 ; m.  Abigail  Lewis  Dibble  Stark,  b.  1837 ; m. 

Thorp.  Lorain  H.  U.  Ferris,  daughter  of 

James  Stark,  b.  1833 ; m.  Ann  Clark.  Lyman  Ferris. 
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Mrs.  Ebenezer  Stark  died  in  1876  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Pamelia  Stark,  daughter  of  Abel  and  Lydia  Stark,  married  John 
McVene.  The  couple  lived  on  the  State  Road  south  of  Lake  View  Ceme- 
tery, and  reared  a large  family  of  children.  John  McVene  evidently  died 
previous  to  1856,  as  the  Cleveland  directory  of  that  year  states  that  his 
widow  Pamelia  is  living  at  367  Lake  Street. 


The  children  of  John  and  Pamelia  Stark  McVene,  as  near  as  could  be 
ascertained : 


Catherine  McVene,  m.  A.  C.  Curtis. 
Pocahontas  McVene,  m.  Dr.  Luther 
Woodruff. 

Jane  McVene,  m.  Samuel  LeBaron. 
Daniel  McVene,  unmarried. 


Jerusha  McVene,  m.  Dr.  Geo.  Ter- 
rill. 

Mary  McVene,  m.  Charles  Mathias. 
Etta  McVene,  m.  Byron  Pope. 

John  McVene,  removed  to  Texas. 
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Amos  Brainard  of  Middlesex  County,  Conn.,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Newburgh,  made  his  western  venture  when  nearly  50  years  of  age. 
His  wife  was  Rachel  Brainard,  daughter  of  Dudley  and  Mindwell  Ackley 
Brainard  of  Haddam,  Conn.,  and  a cousin  of  Amos.  Amos  Brainard  was 
a farmer  and  shoemaker,  before  coming  to  Newburgh,  and  lived  on  a farm 
in  the  latter  place,  toiling  early  and  late  to  clear  it  of  the  timber  and 
heavy  undergrowth  that  covered  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brainard  had  13  children,  11  of  whom  reached  maturity 
and  all  but  one  of  these  married  and  had  families  of  their  own,  most  of 
them  living  in  Newburgh.  Mr.  Brainard  met  with  a sudden  and  violent 
death,  one  day,  in  1823.  He  was  in  a field  at  work  with  a yoke  of  oxen, 
when  a furious  storm  of  wind  and  rain  broke  upon  him,  and  while  hasten- 
ing back  to  his  dwelling,  a falling  tree  crushed  out  his  life.  His  wife, 
standing  in  the  door  of  her  home,  and  anxiously  watching  his  return,  wit- 
nessed the  sad  accident  that  left  her  a widow  with  four  of  her  family  of 
children  still  of  a tender  age.  She  was  to  undergo  another  shock  and  a 
grief  of  the  same  character  five  years  later,  when  her  son  Timothy,  aged 
27,  was  killed  by  the  caving  in  of  a portion  of  the  Erie  Canal  upon  which 
he  was  working. 

She  was  a very  superior  woman,  of  a fine  heritage,  which  was  passed 
on  to  several  of  her  children.  She  died  in  1848,  aged  78  years. 

The  children  of  Amos  and  Rachel  Brainard: 

John  R.  Brainard,  b.  1789 ; m.  in  Salinda  Brainard,  b.  1791 ; m.  Rich- 
1812,  Lucinda  Goff,  widow  of  ard  Bailey,  who  died  1813.  She 
Joshua  Brainard.  married  2nd,  Enos  Cochran,  died 
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1823;  and  3rd,  Justus  Hamilton 
of  Newburgh,  0.  She  died  1859, 
aged  68. 

Nancy  Brainard,h.  1793 ; m.  in  1818, 
Demos  Brainard,  son  of  Amos  and 
Martha  Aiken  Brainard  of  Brook- 
lyn, 0. 

Amos  Brainard,  b.  1795 ; m.  in  1826, 
Lydia  Thompson,  dau.  of  Adam 
and  Lydia  Thompson. 

Demming  Brainard,  b.  1798 ; m.  Es- 
ther Jones.  He  died  1860. 

Julia  Selden  Brainard,  m.  Silas 


Owen  of  Newburgh. 

Alvah  H.  Brainard,  b.  1807 ; m.  Mel- 
issa Owen,  sister  of  Silas  Owen^ 
d.  1865. 

'imothy  Brainard,  b.  1801 ; died 
suddenly. 

Hiram  Brainard,  b.  1808;  m.  Eliza- 
beth Hotal. 

Sylvester  Brainard,  b.  1809 ; re- 
moved to  Michigan. 

Emily  Brainard,  b.  1811;  m.  Syl- 
vester Dudley  Goff,  son  of  Guern- 
sey and  Asenath  Brainard  Goff. 
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There  is  no  more  honored  name  in  pioneer  annals  than  that  of  Pelton,. 
and  it  is  chiefly  due  to  Jonathan  Pelton  and  his  wife,  who  came  to  East 
Cleveland  in  1814.  Though  well  along  in  years  to  undertake  such  a 
change  in  their  lives,  55  and  53  years,  they  lived  long  enough  to  be  well 
known  in  Cuyahoga  County,  and  influential  in  the  church  and  society. 
Two,  at  least  of  their  daughters,  married  prominent  pioneers  of  Cleve- 
land village,  and  their  other  children  intermarried  with  those  of  old  resi- 
dents. 

Deacon  Jonathan  Pelton  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Pelton,  of  Chatham, 
Conn.  Elisabeth  Pelton,  his  wife,  was  the  sister  of  Timothy  and  Nathan- 
iel Doan.  Her  parents  were  Seth  and  Mercy  Parker  Doan,  and  through 
her  father,  who  was  held  prisoner  by  the  British  in  1776,  all  her  descend- 
ants are  eligible  to  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Deacon  Pelton  lived  16  years  after  making  Cleveland  his  home,  and 
his  wife  outlived  him  another  16  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  85.  They  had 
a family  of  10  children,  four  of  whom  were  married  when  their  parents 
left  Chatham.  One  of  these,  at  least,  came  west,  but  of  the  others  it  is 
uncertain. 


Children  of  Jonathan  and  Elisabeth  Doan  Pelton : 


Deborah  Pelton,  b.  1783 ; m.  Samuel 
Cooper. 

Jonathan  Pelton,  b.  1785 ; died  at  sea 
in  1802. 

Elisabeth  Pelton,  b.  1787 ; m.  John 
Wilcox  in  1809. 

Parker  Pelton,  b.  1789;  m.  Laura 
Warner  in  1813,  died  in  Montville, 
0. 

Beulah  Pelton,  b.  1791;  m.  Dennis 
Cooper  in  1810. 


Joseph  Pelton,  b.  1793;  m.  Obedience 
Russell  in  1818;  2nd,  Sally  Bid- 
lake 

Seth  b,  Pelton,  b.  1795;  m.  Mary 
Porter  in  1821. 

Mary  Pelton,  b.  1797 ; m.  Silas  Bel- 
den  in  1821. 

Sarah  Pelton,  b.  1799;  m.  William 
Treat  in  1822. 

Harriet  Pelton,  m.  Milo  Hickox. 
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A mother’s  love  stronger  than  the  attractions  of  an  established  home, 
comforts,  ease,  and  the  close  ties  of  neighbors  and  kin  accounted  for  the 
arrival  in  Cleveland  of  Daniel  and  Jemima  Kelley  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1814.  He  was  nearly  60  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  51  years.  They 
came  from  Lowville,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a place  they  had  helped  to  found 
17  years  previously.  Mr.  Kelley  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Abigail 
Reynolds  Kelley,  and  was  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1755.  His 
American  ancestor,  Joseph  Kelley,  was  a ship-builder  who  settled  in 
Norwich,  about  1716. 

Mr.  Daniel  Kelley  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  business  and  social 
life  of  Lowville,  and  had  acquired  considerable  real-estate  and  personal 
property.  Mrs.  Kelley  was  the  daughter  of  Elihue  and  Jemima  Paine 
Stow.  Her  father,  a stern  man,  perverted  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
a disciple  of  whom  he  professed  to  be,  into  a theology  that  repelled  rather 
than  convinced  or  won.  He  thought  that  a woman’s  sole  purpose  in  life 
was  to  rear  a family,  her  only  recourse,  when  each  day’s  duties  were  per- 
formed, the  Bible.  It  is  not  strange  that  his  children’s  early  training 
succeeded  in  estranging  them  from  what  was  deemed  in  those  days, 
religion. 

Mrs.  Kelley  had  two  brothers,  Joshua  and  Silas  Stow,  both  brilliant 
men.  Judge  Joshua  Stow  was  a large,  landed  proprietor,  a pioneer  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  a notable  man  in  Ohio’s  early  history. 

The  first  break  in  the  Kelley  family  of  six  sons  was  when  Datus,  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  became  discontented  with  the  severities  of 
western  New  York  winters,  and  started  on  foot  for  Cleveland  in  1810. 
The  same  year,  Alfred  Kelley  came  on,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Irad 
and  Reynolds.  The  younger  boys,  Thomas  and  Daniel,  were  the  only 
children  remaining  in  the  homestead. 

Doubtless,  the  older  sons  had  become  interested  in  Cleveland  through 
the  frequent  letters  of  their  uncle,  Joshua  Stow,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.  and  one  of  the  surveyors  who  in 
1796  laid  out  the  future  city.  Mrs.  Kelley’s  yearning  over  her  absent 
boys  finds  expression  in  letters  written  in  1811,  in  which  she  says,  ‘Tt 
is  a severe  trial  to  part  with  children,  to  hear  of  their  being  sick  and  not 
to  be  able  to  be  with  them,”  and  again,  ‘T  sometimes  almost  envy  the  days 
that  are  past  when  all  my  children  were  with  me.” 

And  so,  in  1814,  the  household  treasures  were  mostly  sacrificed,  for 
but  little  furniture  could  be  carried  in  the  long  journey,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  their  married  lives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  became  pioneers 
of  a new  country,  and  voluntarily  assumed  all  the  privations  that  a home 
in  the  wilderness  entails. 

But  financially,  they  were  in  much  better  circumstances  than  almost 
any  other  Cleveland  settler  of  that  day,  as  they  were  able  to  give  each 
of  their  sons  a thousand  dollars  to  invest  in  land  or  business. 

The  ground-plan  of  an  attractive,  brick  cottage  had  been  planned  by 
the  mother,  and  she  expected  it  to  be  in  readiness  for  occupation  when 
she  reached  Cleveland.  But  masons  were  not  to  be  had  in  the  little 
hamlet,  and  even  the  frame-house  in  which  she  began  housekeeping  was 
not  erected  until  after  her  arrival. 

Meantime,  she  visited  Datus  Kelley,  her  son,  who  had  purchased  a 
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large  farm  on  the  lake  shore  a mile  west  of  Rocky  River.  He  had  returned 
to  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  their  former  home,  in  1811,  and  brought  back  a bride. 
Miss  Sarah  Dean,  and  established  her  in  a commodious  log-house.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  the  Kelley  children  and  the  first  to  marry.  Daniel,  the 
youngest  son,  accompanied  his  parents  to  Cleveland,  while  Thomas  re- 
mained at  school  in  the  east. 

December  14  finds  Mrs.  Kelley  established  in  her  new  home,  but 
unsatisfied  because  of  her  separation  from  Thomas,  and  she  writes,  ‘T 
almost  feel  as  if  I wanted  to  turn  the  wheel  of  time  faster.  I have  seen 
my  five  children  together,  but  the  want  of  the  other  one  renders  it  very 
incomplete.''  The  desire  of  her  heart  was  granted,  but  another  three 
months  found  the  united  family  circle  again  broken,  not  by  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  a child,  but  by  the  departure  from  earth  of  the  devoted 
mother.  She  died  September  15,  1815,  of  the  prevalent  malarial  fever. 

Mrs.  Kelley  was  a reader  and  a student.  She  prepared  herself  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  by  studying  subjects  that  would  be  of  use  to 
her  in  the  new  conditions  surrounding  her  life,  especially  medical  lore. 
She  was  venerated  by  her  family  and  friends  for  her  goodness,  wisdom, 
and  usefulness.  She  had  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  her  sayings  that 
often  were  epigrams  in  strength  and  conciseness  were  quoted  long  years 
after  the  dear  mother  had  gone  to  her  eternal  rest. 

The  father  and  his  sons,  Alfred,  Irad,  and  Thomas  Kelley,  made  their 
home  with  Reynolds  and  his  wife,  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kelley,  but  in 
1817  Alfred  married  and  began  housekeeping  in  the  brick  cottage  on 
Water  Street,  and  his  father  accompanied  him  there. 

Mr.  Daniel  Kelley  served  the  county  as  its  treasurer,  and  was  the 
city's  postmaster  in  1816.  He  was  a very  kind,  affectionate  man,  and  his 
sons'  wives  all  adored  him.  He  died  in  1831.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  were 
first  laid  away  in  the  Ontario  Street  Cemetery  and  afterward  removed  to 
Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

Irad  Kelley  was  22  years  old  when  he  came  to  Cleveland  in  1813.  He 
was  not  considered  as  brilliant  a man  as  his  younger  brother  Alfred, 
although,  had  he  engaged  in  a professional  rather  than  in  a mercantile 
business  he  might  have  gained  an  equal  reputation  at  the  bar.  He  was 
a spare  man  of  medium  height ; had  a Roman  nose,  blue  eyes  and  a firm 
mouth.  No  man  ever  living  in  Cleveland  was  better  known  or  more 
frequently  quoted.  ''He  was  generous-hearted,  high-spirited,  full  of 
fun,  and  utterly  unconventional."  He  never  cared  whether  people  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  him,  and  his  opinions,  always  vigorously  expressed,  and 
quite  different  from  those  cherished  by  the  majority  of  his  associates, 
were  adopted  at  a later  day  by  the  community  as  sound  conclusions.  He 
was  far  ahead  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

In  a controversy  over  fencing  the  Public  Square,  he  argued  earnestly 
against  the  measure,  and  when  the  majority  ruled  to  enclose  it,  he  would 
never  walk  around  it  but  proceeded  to  climb  over  the  fences,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  public.  In  time  the  fence  was  voted  a nuisance, 
obstructing  commerce,  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  city. 
This  instance  is  but  one  of  the  many  occasions  in  which  Mr.  Irad  Kelley 
was  justified  in  his  judgment  of  popular  measures.  He  built  a frame- 
store  and  dwelling  on  Superior  Street  where  South  Bank  Street  now 
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begins,  and  here  with  his  brother  lived  for  two  years;  then  he  built  a 
brick  store  in  front  of  it,  the  first  brick  store  in  town.  He  bought  and 
sold  general  merchandise.  Part  of  the  time  he  had  a partner,  Prentice 
Dow,  his  wife’s  brother-in-law.  The  firm  name  was  “Kelley  & Dow.” 
He  was  made  the  village  postmaster  in  1817,  and  served  for  12  years, 
receiving  $125  a year,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  expenses. 

The  wooing  of  his  bride  in  1819  was  most  characteristic.  She  was 
Miss  Harriet  Pease,  19  years  of  age,  and  daughter  of  George  and  Esther 
Thompson  Pease.  Her  parents  had  removed  from  Hudson,  Ohio,  to 
Cleveland  four  years  previously.  She  had  given  him  little  encourage- 
ment, and  finally,  in  order  to  avoid  his  advances,  or  perchance  to  test 
through  absence  her  own  feelings,  she  went  to  Hudson  to  visit  an  uncle 
and  other  relatives  living  in  that  town.  Irad  Kelley  laid  siege  to  her 
parents,  and  gained  their  consent  to  his  suit.  Riding  upon  one  horse  and 
leading  another  he  proceeded  to  Hudson,  and  informed  Miss  Pease  that 
he  had  come  for  her,  as  her  parents  had  accepted  him,  and  now  it  was  her 
turn  to  do  the  same.  His  bride  was  a beautiful  girl,  and  remained  most 
attractive  all  her  life.  She  was  a good  mother,  good  neighbor,  and  kind 
friend.  Her  length  of  life  was  68  years. 

Mr.  Irad  Kelley  was  part-proprietor  of  Kelley’s  Island,  and  some  of 
his  descendants  now  reside  on  it.  He  built  a fine  residence  on  Euclid 
Avenue,  where  he  lived  until  death.  He  had  gone  into  the  banking 
business,  which  proved  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  he  lost  much  money 
through  this  investment. 


The  children  of  Irad  and  Harriet  Pease  Kelley : 


Gustavus  Kelley,  b.  1820 ; was 
drowned  at  four  years  of  age; 
died  1894. 

George  Kelley,  b.  1822 ; died  on  Kel- 
ley’s Island ; 1894  married  Mar- 
tha J.  Eastland,  daughter  of  Col. 
James  and  Mary  Swan  Eastland 
of  Virginia. 

Dr,  Edwin  Kelley,  b.  1826 ; m^.  Mary 
A.  Beebe  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  who 
died  1876. 

Charles  Kelley,  b.  1828;  m.  Ada 
Proeser  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  He 


lived  on  Kelley’s  Island.  No  chil- 
dren. 

Franklin  Kelley,  b.  1836 ; m.  Mattie 
Hanna  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  They 
lived  at  6908  Euclid  Ave. 

Martha  Louise  Kelley,  b.  1833. 

Laura  Kelley,  b.  1839 ; m.  William 
Darwin  Hills,  son  of  Nathan  and 
Sobrina  Loomis  Hills. 

William  Henry  Kelley,  b.  1841 ; mar- 
ried Rose  Spencer,  daughter  of 
Timothy  and  Mary  Reeve  Spen- 
cer. 


Irad  Kelley  died  of  pleurisy  in  his  86th  year.  He  had  started  for 
Brazil,  at  that  time  of  life,  and  was  taken  suddenly  ill  at  the  beginning 
of  the  proposed  journey. 


Joseph  Reynolds  Kelley,  or  “Reynolds,”  as  he  was  called,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Daniel  and  Jemima  Stow  Kelley,  and  came  to  Cleveland  in 
the  winter  of  1814,  aged  20  years.  Although  associated  in  business  with 
his  brothers,  he  was  really  a land-agent  and  real-estate  dealer,  but  his  life 
was  short.  He  died  aged  29  years.  When  only  20  years  old  he  married 
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Betsey  Gould.  The  young  couple  made  their  home  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Bank  and  Lake  streets.  Their  only  child,  Horace  Kelley,  was 
born  in  1819  and  was  but  four  years  old  at  his  father’s  death. 


Horace  Kelley  m.  Fanny  Miles  of  Elyria.  They  had  no  children. 
Horace  inherited  a large  land-property  from  his  father,  and  to  it  he 
added  greatly  by  wise  investments.  This  at  his  death  in  1890  was  left 
to  the  City  of  Cleveland  for  an  art  gallery,  the  nucleus  for  which  was  a 
private  collection  of  valuable  paintings  and  other  work  of  art  which  had 
adorned  his  home. 

The  large  sum  of  money  he  bequeathed  to  the  city  for  art  purposes  and 
the  care  of  his  art  treasures  was  left  in  charge  of  trustees  of  his  own 
choosing.  Twenty-three  years  have  passed  since  his  death,  and  no  sign 
as  yet  of  any  art  gallery  open  to  the  public.* 

Thomas  M.  Kelley,  fifth  son  of  Daniel  and  Harriet  Kelley,  was  18  years 
old  when  he  came  to  Cleveland.  He  was  a merchant  and  a banker,  and 
lived  here  all  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  passed  away  aged  81 
years,  the  last  member  of  his  family.  He  married  in  1833  Lucy  Harris 
Latham  of  Thetford,  Vt.,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  H.  Latham  and  his  wife 
Azuba  Jenks  Latham. 

The  first  home  of  Thomas  and  Lucy  Kelley  was  the  one  that  Irad 
Kelley  had  occupied  until  1833,  and  in  which  Daniel  Kelley  had  died  two 
years  previously.  It  was  back  of  the  store  on  Superior  Street,  at  the  head 
of  Bank  Street.  Three  years  later,  he  built  a beautiful  homestead  on  the 
north-west  comer  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  Huntington  Street.  It  was  of 
Colonial  architecture,  the  front  ornamented  with  four  great  two-storied 
pillars. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  a kind,  jovial  man,  very  much  respected  and  liked  in  the 
community.  Mrs.  Lucy  Kelley,  a lovely  woman,  had  hosts  of  admiring 
friends.  The  T.  M.  Kelley  homestead  was  one  of  much  hospitality  and 
good  cheer.  It  has  been  sad  for  those  who  once  frequented  that  home 
and  others  that  flanked  it  for  a block  or  two  on  Euclid  Avenue,  to  pass 
the  spot  and  to  note  the  radical  changes  time  has  made  in  a neighborhood 
once  occupied  by  exceptionally  beautiful,  stately,  private  houses,  in  and 
out  of  which  passed  notable  people  of  years  long  gone  by.  These  homes 
were  each  a center  of  social  life,  the  memories  of  which  many  people  yet 
living  love  to  recall  with  tender  regret.  Mr.  Kelley  died  in  1874,  aged 
64  years. 


The  children  of  Thomas  M.  and  Lucy  Latham  Kelley : 


Lucy  Kelley,  b.  1836 ; m.  George  S. 
Mygatt  of  Cleveland.  She  died  21 
years  of  age,  leaving  no  children. 
Mary  Alice  Kelley,  b.  1845 ; m.  Ches- 


ter T.  Cole.  They  resided  in  the 
T.  M.  Kelley  homestead. 

Thomas  Arthur  Kelley,  b.  1849 ; m. 
Eva  Magrue. 


* The  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection  in  Wade  Park. 
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POPULATION,  ABOUT  100 

CLEVELAND  VILLAGE  ORGANIZED 


President,  Alfred  Kelly. 

Trustees,  David  Long,  Nathan  Per- 
ry, Samuel  Williamson. 

Recorder,  Horace  Perry. 

COUNTY 

Commissioners,  Philo  Taylor,  Sam- 
uel Dodge. 

Treasurer,  David  Long. 

Surveyor,  Samuel  S.  Baldwin. 

Only  as  yet  three  streets  in  tow 


Treasurer,  Alonzo  Carter. 

Marshal,  John  A.  Ackley  (half- 
brother  of  Lorenzo  Carter) . 
Postmaster,  Ashbel  Walworth. 

OFFICERS 

Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  Erastus 
Miles. 

Clerk  of  Common  Pleas,  Horace  Per- 
ry. 

Sheriff,  Eben  Hosmer. 
n — Superior,  Water,  Bank. 


1815 

The  sudden  ending  of  the  War  of  1812  ruined  many  who  had  pur- 
chased supplies  for  the  army.  The  war  had  destroyed  commerce.  The 
national  debt  was  a hundred  million  dollars.  Banks  all  over  the  country 
were  obliged  to  suspend  specie  payment.  Men  in  New  England  and 
Middle  states  were  out  of  work.  Land  in  Ohio  was  cheap,  and  a great 
western  movement  set  in  this  year.  The  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in 
Europe  also  brought  large  immigration  to  this  country  from  England. 

Married — Isaac  Fuller  and  Minerva  Peet. 


1815 

A young  merchant  named  Stephen  Dudley  had  a store  on  the  south 
side  of  Superior  Street  near  Seneca.  He  remained  in  town  until  1825, 
at  least  as  he  figured  in  an  incident  of  that  date.  He  was  a gay,  light- 
hearted young  man,  a favorite  in  the  small  society  of  the  hamlet.  A 
Stephen  Dudley  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  1856,  who  may  have  been  the 
early  Cleveland  merchant.  He  was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
married  Miss  Hannah  Turner. 
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Lawrence  O’Conner  and  his  wife  Phebe  Bostwick  were  natives  of 
Ontario,  Canada.  The  data  furnished  the  writer  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  they  brought  four  children  with  them.  They  were : 


Demilah  O'Conner,  m.  Samuel 
White ; lived  in  Bedford,  O. 
Almira  O'Conner,  m.  Joseph  House. 
Miranda  O'Conner,  m.  Philip  Cady. 
Angeline  O'Conner,  m.  Andrew  Mc- 
Ilrath.  She  died  in  Bedford,  0. 


Avernon  O'Conner,  m.  Clarissa  Dra- 
per. 

Alanson  O'Conner,  m.  Lucy  Bishop. 
Washington  O'Conner,  m.  Elisabeth 
Dille. 


1815 

WELCH 

Benjamin  S.  Welch  was  a soldier  of  the  War  of  1812,  Indian  agent, 
surveyor,  sheriff,  farmer,  and  tavern-keeper  at  different  periods  of  his 
life;  whether  successful  in  each  and  all  of  these  has  not  been  stated. 
But  one  fact  remains,  both  he  and  his  good  wife  left  memories  that  are 
pleasant  to  recall. 

Mr.  Welch  married  Miss  Sophia  Wilson  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  She  was  but 
16  years  of  age  and  yet  attending  school.  Shortly  after  the  event,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  Indian  agent  in  Mackinac,  Mich.,  and  with  his  young 
bride  made  the  journey  thither.  Alaska  is  much  easier  to  reach  in  this 
day  than  Mackinac  was  in  that  one.  They  spent  a year  or  more  in  the 
wilderness  and  among  the  Indians,  then,  in  1815,  came  to  Cleveland, 
which,  though  a small  hamlet,  must  have  seemed  to  them,  after  their  late 
experience,  as  quite  a town. 

Mr.  Welch  bought  the  farm  on  the  corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  that  now 
intersects  with  the  east  end  of  Superior  Street.  It  ran  back  and  up 
Euclid  Heights.  Here  they  remained  until  after  two  of  their  children 
were  born.  He  then  sold  the  farm  and  removed  to  Collinwood,  where 
he  served  as  its  sheriff  for  several  years.  At  one  time,  he  was  assistant 
for  Ahaz  Merchant,  the  surveyor,  who  for  long  years  located  county  and 
township  property  lines.  After  that,  or  perhaps  before,  he  ran  the  old 
Spangler  Tavern  on  Superior  Street  between  Seneca  and  Bank,  and  later 
the  one  on  the  corner  of  Ontario  and  Michigan  streets,  a tavern  which, 
by  that  time,  had  shed  its  pioneer  name  and  taken  on  that  of  “Coffee 
House.” 

Mr.  Welch’s  services  in  the  War  of  1812  created  an  interest  in  mili- 
tary affairs  that  lasted  through  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  always 
connected  with  the  local  militia  and  an  original  member  of  the  Cleveland 
Grays. 

During  all  the  strenuous  years  of  their  early  and  middle  life,  Mrs. 
Sophia  Welch  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  husband.  It  began, 
when,  little  more  than  a child,  she  accompanied  him  to  the  wilds  of 
Mackinac.  There  she  found  but  two  white  women  on  the  island  besides 
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herself,  and  she  became  very  lonely  and  homesick.  The  beauty  of  the 
wilderness,  however,  appealed  to  her,  and  she  daily  took  long  walks,  at 
first  alone,  and  later  with  an  Indian  “Medicine  Man’’  who,  noticing  her 
interest  in  the  strange  flora  of  the  island,  taught  her  the  Indian  name 
of  all  the  weeds,  roots,  and  herbs  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  edges  of 
the  forest,  also  the  medicinal  properties  of  each.  She  was  a natural 
healer,  and  had  she  been  born  of  the  other  sex,  she  would  have  become, 
with  study,  a skillful  physician.  She  was  a fine  nurse,  however,  and 
the  knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs  acquired  in  Mackinac  proved  most 
valuable  to  her  friends  and  neighbors  in  time  of  sickness.  She  was  fear- 
less in  exposing  herself  to  contagious  diseases,  but  avoided  small-pox  on 
account  of  her  family. 

An  amusing  story  is  told  of  her  while  landlady  of  the  Spangler 
Tavern,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  was  in  the  first  cholera  epidemic,  the 
summer  of  1832,  and  several  business  men,  who  had  shut  up  their  homes, 
and  sent  their  families  out  of  town,  were  boarding  with  her.  Every  one 
had  become  uneasy,  if  not  fearful,  at  the  ravages  of  the  terrible  scourge. 
It  had  already  claimed  two  victims  at  the  Scovill  Tavern  farther  down 
the  street,  and  might  any  day  appear  at  the  one  the  Welches  were  con- 
ducting. Mrs.  Welch  prepared  a concoction,  known  only  to  herself,  and 
required  all  her  boarders  to  march  through  the  only  entrance  to  the 
dining-room  while  she  dealt  out  to  each  a teaspoonful  of  the  medicine. 

“I  will  not  have  cholera  break  out  in  this  tavern,”  she  declared,  “and 
if  you  will  not  take  the  dose,  you  can  leave,  and  go  to  the  other  one.” 
Her  husband,  though  in  great  fear  of  the  scourge,  was  the  only  man  who 
balked  at  her  dose,  and  would  not  take  it.  He  thought  that  abstinence 
from  all  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  would  secure  indemnity  without  the  medi- 
cine. Strange  to  relate,  he,  and  he  only,  was  attacked  by  the  disease. 
He  lived  through  it,  however,  and  concluding  he  had  had  enough  of  tovm 
life,  bought  a farm  just  this  side  of  Warrensville  and  removed  to  it. 


The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Sophia  Wilson  Welch : 


Oscar  F.  Welch,  b.  1817 ; m.  Eliza 
Caine.  He  died  1892. 

James  Welch,  b.  1821 ; m.  Caroline 
Dunham,  dau.  of  Rufus  Dunham. 
Loretta  Welch,  b.  1826 ; m.  James  B. 
Wilbur,  son  of  Eliam  Wilbur. 


Rosalia  Welch,  m.  Henry  Howes  of 
Elyria. 

Catherine  Welch,  an  adopted  daugh- 
ter, m.  Andrew  J.  Aiken. 


1815 

WHITE 

Wileman  White  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  a young  carpenter  who  had  gained 
some  knowledge  of  bridge-building  as  well,  set  out  for  Cleveland  in  1815, 
certain  that  in  this  region  where  rivers  and  streams  abounded,  his  serv- 
ices would  be  in  demand.  Within  the  following  two  years,  this  reasoning 
was  confirmed,  and  so  assured  seemed  the  future  for  himself  that  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  native  state  for  a brief  visit,  and  to  persuade  Miss  Sabrina 
Williams  of  Stockbridge  to  make  her  nineteenth  birthday  also  her  wedding 
day,  and  to  accompany  him  on  his  return  trip  to  Ohio. 

The  wedding  journey  was  a sleigh-ride  of  500  miles.  At  the  end  of 
19  days  they  reached  East  Cleveland,  where  they  rested  for  ten  days  at 
the  home  of  Seth  and  Lucy  Clark  Doan.  Mr.  White  built  a two-story 
frame-house  on  the  corner  of  Bank  and  St.  Clair  streets,  where  the  young 
couple  made  their  first  home.  This  building  was  standing  until  in  very 
recent  years.  The  little  town,  not  having  as  yet  attained  to  the  dignity  of 
a church  edifice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  with  other  church-going  people 
attended  frequent  services  in  the  upper  story  of  the  jail,  then  situated 
on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Public  Square. 

Mr.  Wileman  White's  business  took  him  often  to  Newburgh,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  his  family  he  removed  out  there  some  time  in  the  late 
'30s.  He  died  there  in  1842,  aged  49  years,  and  rests  in  Harvard  Grove 
Cemetery,  where  his  wife  was  laid  beside  him  33  years  later,  together 
with  several  children. 

Mrs.  White  was  a woman  of  steadfast  character,  of  high  aspirations, 
and  much  natural  artistic  ability.  But  the  illness  and  death  of  her  hus- 
band leaving  her  with  a large  family  of  young  children,  made  life  most 
strenuous  for  many  following  years.  It  is  said  that  James  A.  Garfield, 
who  became  President  of  the  United  States,  boarded  with  her  while  he 
was  working  on  the  tow-path  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  at  that  time  she  was 
a mother  to  him  in  the  numberless  little  ways  in  which  mothers  look  out 
for  the  comfort  of  their  men-folks.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  future  Presi- 
dent in  after  years  was  a warm  friend  of  Mrs.  White  and  her  children. 
She  lived  to  be  77  years  old,  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  social  standing  and 
business  success  of  her  family  of  boys  and  girls. 

Henry  C.  White  was  the  most  prominent  of  her  children  in  the  com- 
munity. He  was  a lawyer  of  unusual  ability,  a brilliant  orator,  and  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  citizens  of  Cleveland.  His  office  as 
judge  of  the  probate  court  brought  him  in  contact  with  all  classes  of 
society,  and  his  winning  personality  made  him  a friend  of  rich  and  poor 
alike.  He  possessed  a warm  heart  and  generous  nature,  so  much  so  that 
though  the  recipient  of  a large  salary  extending  over  many  years,  he  left 
but  a modest  property  at  his  death  in  1905.  His  income  had  melted  away 
under  the  many  and  frequent  calls  made  upon  it  by  the  poor  and  unfort- 
unate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  had  a family  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom  were 
born  in  Cleveland.  Four  died  in  childhood.  They  were : 

Henry  Williams  White,  b.  1818 ; died  ^Jane  S.  White,  b.  1828 ; m.  William 
aged  16  years.  White ; died  1881. 

Adeline  White,  b.  1820 ; died  aged  3 Henry  Clay  White,  b.  1838  in  New- 


Janette  White,  b.  1822 ; died  aged  18 
years. 


years. 


burgh ; died  in  Cleveland  1905 ; 
m.  Sabrina  Capron. 


Adeline  M,  White,  b.  1840 ; d.  1841. 


^Jidia  A.  White,  b.  1828 ; m.  Gus- 
tavus  Andrews ; d.  1906. 


Twins. 
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At  intervals,  for  twelve  years,  the  writer  endeavored  to  trace  through 
court  records  or  newspaper  files  the  descendants  of  Amasa  and  Richard 
Bailey,  Cleveland  merchants  in  1815.  Amasa  early  disappeared  from  the 
history  of  the  town,  but  Richard,  in  1837,  was  still  in  active  business. 
When  all  further  quest  seemed  hopeless,  it  was  learned  accidentally  that 
Joseph  Bailey,  a son  of  Richard,  a lifelong  resident  of  the  city,  and  who, 
it  is  said,  had  its  history,  its  early  inhabitants,  etc.,  at  his  fingers’  ends, 
had  died  recently  on  Broadway  Avenue  at  the  advanced  age  of  89  years. 

He  was  all  alone,  and  had  made  his  home  for  years  with  a personal 
friend.  In  view  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  attending  re- 
search of  this  character,  and  the  fact  that  Joseph  Bailey  would  have  been 
a mine  of  information  regarding  early  residents  whose  life  records  prove 
most ‘elusive,  it  seems  strange  that  no  old  settler  had  the  interest  in  this 
labor  of  love  to  acquaint  the  writer  with  his  presence  in  the  city.  But, 
through  his  death,  the  address  of  a niece  living  in  the  west  was  obtained, 
and  through  her,  other  addresses  were  secured,  until,  at  last,  the  long 
sought  for  data  was  at  hand. 

Amasa  Bailey  was  born  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  in  1792.  When  he  was 
seven  years  of  age,  his  mother  died,  leaving  a family  of  young  children. 
He  was  bound  out  to  a farmer  named  Hazen,  where  he  remained  until 
old  enough  to  learn  the  saddle  and  harness  trade,  which  he  carried  on  in 
Cleveland  on  lot  87,  south-east  corner  of  Superior  Street  and  the  Public 
Square.  This  he  bought  of  Abram  Hickox  for  $100.  He  also  bought  of 
Dr.  Long,  in  1821,  a lot  on  Huron  Street.  His  only  living  child,  Amasa 
Bailey  of  Massillon,  has  possession  of  these  deeds.  His  residence  and  shop 
was  removed  to  make  room  for  the  famous  Lemen  cottage,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  Hoffman  Block,  and  today,  1910,  the  site  is  occupied 
by  the  Cuyahoga  Building. 

Amasa  Bailey  was  married  in  April,  1814,  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  to  Sally 
Eaton.  Mrs.  Sally  Eaton  Bailey  v/as  born  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  the 
time  was  20  years  of  age.  The  same  year  they  set  out  for  Cleveland,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Bailey’s  sister,  Mrs.  Sophia  Bailey  Henderson,  presuma- 
bly a widow  with  children,  and  his  brothers,  Richard  and  James  Bailey. 

James  lived  in  Buffalo  for  some  years,  but  died  in  Cleveland.  Mrs. 
Henderson  moved,  at  an  early  day,  to  Fort  Wayne.  She  had  a son, 
Zenus  Henderson,  who  traded  and  lived  with  the  Indians  and  died 
wealthy.  The  Baileys’  first  child  was  born  January,  1815,  and  died  the 
same  month.  The  next  child,  Mary  Ann,  was  born  May,  1816,  and  at  her 
death  in  August,  1905,  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  89  years,  the  local 
papers  gave  lengthy  accounts  of  her  funeral,  and  full  sketches  of  her  life. 

In  1824,  Amasa  Bailey  removed  to  South  Akron,  and  again,  two  years 
later,  to  Massillon,  Ohio.  That  part  of  Massillon  in  which  they  settled 
was  known  as  the  Kendal  Community,  and  the  center  of  a thriving  village, 
but  the  growth  of  the  city  in  time  embraced  it,  and  the  community  was 
disbanded.  Amasa  Bailey  assisted  in  settling  up  its  affairs. 

The  children  of  Amasa  Bailey  who  lived  to  maturity  were : 

Mary  Anne  Bailey , b.  1816 ; m.  Will-  Fidelia  Bailey,  b.  1821 ; died  1841. 
iam  Tinkler;  2nd,  David  Brown  Horace  Bailey,  b.  1825;  died  1841. 
of  Massillon,  Ohio.  Amasa  Bailey,  b.  1830. 

Cyrus  B.  Bailey,  b.  1820 ; died  1840. 
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The  last  child,  and  the  only  one  not  born  in  Cleveland,  is  yet  living  in 
Massillon,  Ohio.  A very  old  picture,  one  of  the  first  attempts  in  the  art 
of  daguerrotyping,  of  Amasa  Bailey  and  his  wife,  is  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Hazen  of  Wabash,  Ind. 

Richard  Bailey,  brother  of  Amasa  Bailey,  was  born  in  Cummington, 
Mass.,  in  1794.  Therefore,  he  was  about  20  years  of  age  when  he  arrived 
in  Cleveland.  He  married  Polly  White,  daughter  of  Levi  White,  and  one 
of  that  historic  family  who  in  1804  came  all  the  way  from  Vermont  in  an 
open  row-boat.  She  was  born  in  1795,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
1817,  was  living  in  Newburgh  with  her  widowed  mother. 

Richard  and  Amasa  Bailey  kept  a general  store  of  merchandise,  in 
1825.  After  Amasa  removed  to  Massillon,  Richard  had  a grocery,  and 
lived  on  Bolivar  Street.  He  moved  to  Wabash,  Ind.,  in  1853.  Polly 
White  Bailey,  his  wife,  died  in  1873,  in  her  78th  year.  Mr.  Bailey  died 
in  Cleveland  at  the  home  of  his  son  Joseph,  on  Cheshire  Street,  aged  89. 
He  was  buried  in  Wabash,  Ind.,  beside  his  wife. 

Their  first  two  children  died  early.  Those  who  reached  maturity 
were : 

Joseph  Bailey,  m.  Mrs.  Sophia  Fox. 

Sophia  Bailey,  m.  Aaron  B.  Hazen. 

Helen  Bailey,  m.  James  M.  Furrow. 

Richard  Bailey, 

George  Bailey. 

These  children  were  all  born  in  Cleveland,  the  last  one  in  1835.  All 
moved  west  but  Joseph.  He  was  a mason  contractor,  and  accumulated 
considerable  property.  But  his  marriage  was  a most  unfortunate  one, 
and  finally  he  turned  over  to  his  wife  nearly  everything  he  possessed, 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  lived  with  a well-known  physician  on  Broad- 
way Avenue,  where  he  died  in  1908,  aged  87  years,  all  of  them  spent  in 
Cleveland.  He  had  no  children  of  his  own,  but  adopted  his  wife's  son  by 
another  marriage,  also  a young  girl.  Neither  of  them  proved  worthy  of 
the  care  and  affection  he  freely  bestowed  upon  them. 

Richard  Bailey,  son  of  Richard,  died  young  and  unmarried.  George 
Bailey  went  to  the  far  west,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by 
the  Indians.  Mrs.  Sophia  Hazen  and  Mrs.  Helen  Furrow  were  fine 
women,  greatly  attached  to  the  home  of  their  childhood,  and  loving  to  talk 
of  it.  They  married  soon  after  removing  to  Wabash,  Ind.  Richard 
Bailey,  Sr.,  was  a very  kind-hearted,  unselfish  man,  the  writer  has  been 
told,  since  writing  above.  He  was  known  to  work  all  day  in  his  grocery, 
and  sit  up  all  night  with  the  sick,  in  one  of  Cleveland's  epidemics,  obtain 
a little  sleep  the  following  day,  and  again  administer  to  his  suffering 
neighbors  through  the  long  watches  of  the  night. 


David  Bailey,  m.  Levina  Hazen. 
John  Bailey. 

Mary  Bailey,  m.  Lewis  B.  Davis. 
Gustavus  Bailey,  m.  Mary  Wingard. 
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George  Pease,  born  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  a direct  descendant  of 
Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth  Colony,  came  to  Cleveland  about  1815, 
perhaps  a year  or  two  earlier.  He  was  about  40  years  of  age  at  that 
time.  His  home  had  been  for  a few  years  in  Hubbardtown,  Vt.,  from 
thence  he  removed  to  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1801,  and  joined  a colony  of 
Goshen,  Conn.,  people,  among  whom  were  relatives,  who  settled  Hudson  in 
that  year.  His  occupation  while  in  this  city  has  not  been  ascertained 
definitely,  but  his  name  appears  in  connection  with  other  prominent  men 
of  the  hamlet,  who  in  January,  1818,  publicly  refused  to  accept  scrip  in 
lieu  of  money. 

His  family  became  very  well  known  in  the  town,  the  sons  as  business 
men,  and  the  daughters  as  wives  of  old  citizens.  George  Pease  died  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  in  1845,  aged  69  years.  His  wife  was  Esther  Thomp- 
son, born  in  Goshen,  Conn.,  in  1777,  so  that  she  was  about  38  years  old 
when  she  first  came  to  Cleveland.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon 
Stephen  and  Mary  Walters  Thompson  of  Goshen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Thompson  removed  to  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1801,  and  with  them  were  their 
grown  sons  and  daughters.  Mrs.  Charles  Miles,  Sr. — Ruth  Thompson  of 
Newburgh — was  a sister  of  Mrs.  George  Pease.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease  were 
among  the  first  members  of  the  Old  Stone  Church. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1845,  Mrs.  Esther  Pease  resided 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Irad  Kelley.  She  is  remembered  as  a very  sweet- 
faced, motherly  woman,  whom  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  meet.  She 
died  aged  84  years. 

Sylvester  and  Jesse  Pease  attended  the  old  Academy  on  St.  Clair 
Street,  and  were  the  chums  in  boyhood,  and  the  close  friends  in  maturer 
age  of  many  of  the  old  citizens  who  received  their  classical  education  in 
that  school.  They  seem  to  have  been  popular  young  men.  Harriet, 
Lucretia,  and  Huldah  Pease  were  charming  young  women,  and  as  the 
wives  of  Irad  Kelley,  Morris  Hepburn,  and  Prentiss  Dow,  all  prominent 
merchants  of  the  town,  they  held  a conspicuous  place  in  the  social  life 
that  drew  men  and  women  of  kindred  tastes  together  in  those  early  days. 

The  children  of  George  and  Esther  Thompson  Pease: 


Harriet  Pease,  b.  1800  in  Hubbards- 
town,  Vt. ; died  1862 ; m.  Irad  Kel- 
ley of  Cleveland. 

Sylvester  Pease,  b.  1803;  m.  Julia 

. She  died  in  1832,  aged 

25  years ; buried  in  Erie  Street 
Cemetery. 


Norman  Pease,  b.  1805. 

Jesse  Pease,  b.  1808. 

Hulda  Pease,  b.  1813;  m.  Morris 
Hepburn. 

Lucretia  M.  Pease,  b.  1815  in  Cleve- 
land; m.  Prentiss  Dow. 


There  was  another  family  by  the  name  of  Pease  living  in  Newburgh 
from  1820  on.  The  marriage  of  Samuel  Pease  to  Octavia  Ruggles  was 
published  in  the  Herald  in  1830. 

A Pease,  b.  1805,  came  1828  Mary  E.  Pease,  b.  1816,  came  to 

from  Massachusetts;  d.  1892.  Cleveland  1823;  died  1891. 

Melissa  Pease,  b.  1816. 
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The  Meeker  brothers,  Smith,  Enoch  and  Stephen,  did  not  live  within 
the  limits  of  early  Cleveland,  but  as  their  pioneer  homes  have  long  been 
a part  of  the  present  city  and  their  children  intermarried  with  old  Cleve- 
land families,  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  Meekers  rightfully  belongs 
in  this  work. 

The  American  ancestor  of  the  family  came  in  1639.  Timothy  Meeker, 
the  grandfather  of  the  three  Cleveland  pioneers,  was  a Revolutionary 
soldier,  and  the  homestead  of  their  parents  built  in  1758  yet  stands  near 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  is  occupied  by  their  descendants. 

Smith  Meeker  married  Abigail  Oliver.  They  lived  on  Mayfield  Ridge. 
Mrs.  Smith  Meeker  died  in  1867,  and  her  husband  soon  followed  her. 

Their  children: 


Caroline  Meeker,  m.  Alexander  Mc- 
Ilrath,  his  second  wife.  She  died 
90  years  of  age. 

John  O.  Meeker,  m.  Mary  Hender- 
shott. 


Norton  Meeker,  m.  Ann  Sherman; 

2nd,  Mary  Thomas. 

Byron  Meeker,  m.  Mary  Buckley; 

2nd,  Sarah  Demeline. 

Cummins  Meeker,  unmarried. 


Enoch  Meeker  was  a shoemaker,  and  he  came  to  Ohio  about  1816 
with  Paul  Condit,  also  a shoemaker  from  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  He  purchased, 
15  acres  of  land  on  Euclid  Road,  now  Euclid  Avenue.  Noble  Road  was 
laid  out  years  afterward,  to  the  west  of  his  property,  leaving  the  home- 
stead on  the  south-east  corner. 

He  discovered  later  that  he  had  paid  the  highest  price  asked  for  land 
in  that  locality,  also  that  he  had  undertaken  more  than  he  could  accom- 
plish if  he  remained  on  the  property.  He  could  secure  little  work  at  his 
trade  to  help  out  in  his  payments,  due  each  in  following  years,  so  he 
concluded  not  to  work  the  land  at  present,  but  go  where  the  country  was 
more  thickly  settled,  and  where  there  was  more  demand  for  boots  and  shoes, 
then  made  stoutly  and  by  hand. 

He  chose  Painesville  and  its  vicinity  for  this  field  of  endeavor,  a lucky 
one  he  ever  afterward  considered  it,  for  there  he  met  Susanna  Hulburt, 
who  was  then  teaching  school  in  Mentor.  Previously  she  had  taught  in 
Painesville,  and  was  a member  of  the  household  of  Governor  Huntington 
while  doing  so. 

She  was  born  in  Northampton,  Mass.  Her  mother  was  an  Eliot,  and 
a relative  of  the  Indian  missionary  of  that  name.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enoch 
Meeker  were  married  by  Judge  Peter  Hitchcock  in  1816.  They  continued 
their  residence  in  Painesville  until  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  when 
Mr.  Meeker  concluded  that  he  could  pay  the  indebtedness  upon  his  East 
Cleveland  property  and  returned  to  live  upon  it.  His  old  friend  and 
chum  Paul  Condit  was  keeping  a tavern  in  order  to  help  pay  for  his  own 
land,  and  this  influenced  Enoch  Meeker  to  try  the  same  thing  on  a smaller 
scale.  He  built  a large  and  substantial  frame-house,  still  standing  on  the 
corner  of  Euclid  Avenue  and  Noble  Road,  and  occupied  by  his  son 
Samuel  C.  Meeker.* 

Mrs.  Meeker,  although  making  no  outward  objection  to  the  tavern 
scheme,  felt  certain  that  neither  her  husband  nor  herself  was  fitted  for 
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the  work.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  day  to  name  a tavern  and  place  it  as  a 
sign  over  the  door.  Mrs.  Meeker  laughingly  suggested  that  they  choose 
a horn  for  their  emblem,  and  place  the  sign  with  the  small  end  of  the 
horn  pointing  toward  the  house. 

The  retail  sale  of  liquor  in  that  day  was  considered  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. No  stigma  was  attached  to  the  man  who  dealt  it  out  over  the 
counter  of  his  grocery  store  or  his  tavern  bar.  The  latter  was  considered 
a necessary  adjunct  of  every  country  tavern.  After  a long,  cold  drive  a 
hot  drink  proved  most  grateful  to  the  weary  traveler  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  stimulants,  and  no  tavern  would  receive  patronage  that  failed  to 
have  whiskey  on  tap. 

Travelers  in  some  years  were  scarce,  and  many  of  the  eastern  families 
on  their  way  to  Ohio  came  fully  equipped  for  camping  out  all  the  length 
of  their  journey,  and  taverns  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  emigration. 
Landlords  became  more  and  more  dependent  upon  local  patronage  of  their 
bar-rooms,  until  their  taverns  became,  at  last,  little  more  than  saloons. 
Mrs.  Meeker  was  a very  intelligent  woman  and  anxious  for  the  mental 
and  spiritual  development  of  her  children.  She  did  not  wish  her  boys 
to  be  raised  in  a bar-room,  and  so  the  tavern  project  was  abandoned. 
Mr.  Meeker  heeded  to  the  advice  of  his  good  wife  and  remained  a farmer 
and  a shoemaker. 

Mrs.  Meeker  was  also  very  ambitious  for  her  sons.  She  wanted  them 
to  be  school  teachers,  as  well  as  farmers,  and  prevailed  upon  Clinton,  the 
third  one,  to  apply  for  a school  at  the  “North  Woods,”  4 miles  away  on 
the  lake  shore,  afterward  known  as  “Frizzells.”  Mr.  Frizzelle  lived  in 
a log-house  and  was  a school  director  of  the  district.  Clinton  Meeker 
taught  there  three  months,  walking  two  miles  each  way  to  his  boarding 
place.  Sixty-eight  years  afterward  he  visited  the  spot  for  the  first  time 
since  he  left  it  at  the  close  of  his  school  term. 

Nathan  Meeker,  the  oldest  son  of  Enoch,  was  a very  intelligent, 
ambitious  man.  He  drifted  to  New  York  where  he  became  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  Horace  Greeley,  the  famous  editor  of 
that  newspaper,  wished  to  found  a western  colony,  and  Nathan  Meeker 
invested  his  all  in  the  project,  and  was  appointed  one  of  a committee  to 
choose  the  location  for  the  proposed  colony. 

A tract  of  land  in  Colorado  was  selected,  and  a town  laid  out  to 
which  the  name  of  Greeley  was  given.  Seventy  families  removed  at  once 
to  the  spot.  Dissension  arose  with  Evans,  a town  four  miles  distant,  and 
in  the  heated  controversy,  Mr.  Nathan  Meeker  was  murdered.  It  made 
a great  sensation  all  over  the  country,  and  every  detail  of  the  affair  was 
dwelt  upon  by  the  press  of  that  day.  His  photograph  hangs  in  the  old 
homestead  on  Euclid  Avenue,  and  his  two  remaining  brothers  speak  of 
him  in  terms  of  great  admiration  and  affection. 

Enoch  Meeker  built  or  gave  a home  to  each  of  his  sons.  That  of 
Nathan’s  stands  back  of  the  homestead  and  on  Noble  Road,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  Rufus  Clinton  Meeker,  or  “Clinton,”  as  he  is  called.  He  never 
married,  and  now,  1911,  is  87  years  old.* 

Samuel  C.  Meeker,  81  years  of  age,  still  youthful  and  active  for  his 
age,  resides  in  the  home  his  parents  built  93  years  ago.*  The  aged  broth- 
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ers  have  become  strong  Spiritualists  and  firm  in  the  belief  of  another 
life  beyond  this  one.  Both  dwell  much  upon  the  anticipation  of  again 
meeting  their  mother,  whose  memory  to  them  is  most  precious.  Enoch 
Meeker  died  in  1867,  and  his  wife  in  1874. 


The  children  of  Enoch  and  Susanna  Meeker: 


Nathan  Cook  Meeker,  b.  1817 ; m. 
Arvilla  Smith  of  Clairdon.  He 
died  in  Greely,  Cal. 

Stephen  Cary  Meeker,  b.  1819;  m. 

Adra  Hendershott. 

Rufus  Clinton  Meeker,  b.  1824;  un- 
married; d.  1812. 


Samuel  Cleveland  Meeker,  b.  1830; 
m.  Lida  Shaw. 

Henry  Clay  Meeker,  died  young. 

Martha  Meeker,  the  only  daughter, 
died  at  12  years  of  age  to  the  life- 
long sorrow  evidently  of  her 
brothers. 


Stephen  Meeker,  the  third  of  the  pioneer  brothers,  settled  on  what  is 
now  the  north-east  corner  of  Mayfield  and  Taylor  Roads,  a site  now 
occupied  by  Dr.  Milliken.  Nothing  has  been  secured  of  this  family  save 
the  names  and  marriages. 


Stephen  and  Elizabeth  Chips  Meeker  came  to  Cleveland  about  1818. 
Their  children  were: 


Ebline  Meeker,  b.  1820  in  Cleveland ; 

m.  Oscar  Brown.  She  died  1811. 
Kate  Meeker,  m.  Dr.  Richard 
Houghton. 

Ogden  Meeker,  m.  Mary  Bebee  of 
Parma. 

Naomi  Meeker,  m.  Edwin  Duty.  She 
died  1860,  leaving  two  children. 


Harriett  Meeker,  m.  William  Hart 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  0. 

Morris  Meeker,  went  to  Australia. 
Elizabeth  Meeker,  m.  Marion  Minor. 
Charlotte  Meeker,  m.  Asa  Curtis  of 
Wheeler,  Ind. 

Susan  Meeker,  m.  William  C.  Brace. 


1816 

THE  NOTABLE  SUMMER  CALLED  “THE  COLD  SUMMER” 

There  were  severe  frosts  every  month  of  this  year  all  over  New 
England.  There  was  no  corn  raised,  and  very  little  hay  or  oats.  All 
kinds  of  vegetables  were  cut  down  by  frost  when  half  grown.  This 
caused  great  poverty  and  suffering  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Horses 
and  cattle  had  to  be  almost  given  away,  or  killed  because  of  the  lack  of 
fodder. 

“The  winter  of  1816-1817  was  extremely  severe,  and  the  following 
spring  was  so  backward  that  New  England  farmers  were  plunged  in 
despair.  In  June  the  hills  along  the  Connecticut  Valley  were  almost  as 
barren  as  an  ordinary  November.  Cattle  died  by  thousands,  and  many 
farmers'  families  came  near  perishing  from  starvation.” 
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This  unprecedented  weather  was  also  experienced  in  Ohio,  and  caused 
much  poverty  and  suffering. 

1816 

Cleveland’s  first  bank  was  organized  in  this  year,  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Lake  Erie.  President,  Alfred  Kelley ; Cashier,  Leonard  Case ; 
Directors,  John  H.  Strong,  Samuel  Williamson,  Philo  Taylor,  George 
Wallace,  David  Long,  Erastus  Miles,  Seth  Doan. 

(Sketches  of  all  the  above  pioneers  and  their  families  will  be  found 
in  this  volume.) 

Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Cleveland’s  first  church,  was  or- 
ganized November  9th.  Timothy  Doan,  Moderator;  Charles  Gear, 
Clerk;  Phineas  Shephard,  Abraham  Scott,  Wardens;  Timothy  Doan, 
Abraham  Hickox,  Jonathan  Pelton,  Vestrymen;  Dennis  Cooper,  Reading 
Clerk, 

The  following  year  were  added:  John  Wilcox,  Alfred  Kelley,  Thomas 
M.  Kelley,  Irad  Kelley,  Noble  H.  Merwin,  David  Long,  Darius  C.  Hender- 
son, Philo  Scovil. 

Rev.  Roger  Searl  of  Plymouth,  Conn.,  Rector, 

Of  the  above  names  those  of  Gear,  Cooper,  and  Henderson  have  not 
been  located  by  the  writer. 
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The  first  Superintendent  of  the  first  Cleveland  Sabbath  School  and  a 
charter  member  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  cannot  but  be  an  interesting 
personage  to  every  one  to  whom  that  organization  is  dear  through  ances- 
try, association,  or  membership. 

Deacon  Elisha  Taylor  was  no  ordinary  man.  He  was  very  much 
alive  in  whatever  community  he  lived,  always  working  for  its  commercial, 
social,  and  moral  uplift.  He  was  a temperance  man  of  the  most  ardent 
type,  working  and  pleading  with  the  council  of  the  little  hamlet  and  with 
individuals  to  stamp  out  an  evil  that  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  infant 
community,  causing  untold  sorrow  and  misery.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
earliest  of  dry-goods  merchants,  those  preceding  him  dealing  more  with 
Indians  than  white  people,  and  trading  mostly  in  furs. 

His  store  and  dwelling  combined  was  on  the  south  side  of  Superior 
Street,  between  Bank  and  Seneca,  and  into  this  from  Cherry  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  he  came  in  1816,  when  about  32  years  of  age,  bringing  his  small 
stock  of  goods,  his  household  furniture,  and  his  young  wife  and  child. 

Mrs.  Elisha  Taylor  was  Miss  Anna  Dunlap  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
one  of  four  sisters  who  lived  here  at  a very  early  day.  She  was  not  strong, 
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the  climate  was  a terrible  ordeal,  even  for  those  best  fitted  to  resist  its 
deadly  malaria,  and  so  at  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child,  in  1824,  she  died, 
and  was  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

Whether  this  sad  event  or  the  state  of  his  own  health  influenced  him, 
we  have  no  record,  but  two  years  afterward  he  returned  to  Cherry  Valley, 
retiring  upon  a farm  where  he  remained  about  eight  years,  and  in  1843, 
after  a brief  sojourn  in  New  York  City,  he  came  back  to  Cleveland. 

It  can  be  imagined  what  a reception  he  received  from  the  church  he 
had  helped  found,  now  well  established  and  prosperous,  and  from  the  old 
neighbors  yet  surviving.  Perhaps  it  was  the  dear  associations  of  that 
earlier  time  that  drew  his  feet  westward  again. 

He  had  sold  out  to  T.  P.  May,  and  his  former  store  was  now  “May 
and  Barnett,''  but  he  soon  established  another  store,  and  continued  the 
same  line  of  business  for  a few  years,  then  dealt  in  real-estate  until  his 
death,  aged  75  years. 


Only  three  children  of  Elisha  and  Anna  Dunlap  Taylor  reached  matur- 
ity. They  were: 


Alfred  Taylor,  b.  1820;  m.  1st,  Ma- 
ria Dewey ; 2nd,  Helen  A.  M. 
Leonard.  Mrs.  Helen  Taylor  had 
three  children  reach  maturity. 
Rev.  Frederick,  Harry,  and  Bes- 
sie Taylor.  Alfred  Taylor  was 
drowned  in  the  Ohio  River  in 
1864,  while  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

John  William  Taylor,  b.  1824,  m. 
1st,  Anna  Sexton  of  Albany,  who 


had  one  child,  Anna  Louise  Tay- 
lor, now  living  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ; 2nd,  Clara  Cushing  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  who  had  one 
child,  Edith  Taylor ; 3rd,  Sarah 
Bell  Cushing,  a niece  of  his  sec- 
ond wife. 

Louise  Taylor,  only  sister  of  Alfred 
and  John  W.  Taylor,  married  H. 
F.  Waite,  and  died  in  1849,  in  ear- 
ly womanhood. 


Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Anna  Dunlap,  Elisha  Taylor 
married  Elisabeth  Ely,  a daughter  of  Nathaniel  Ely  of  Long  Meadow, 
and  of  a distinguished  Massachusetts  family.  She  was  about  35  years 
of  age  at  her  marriage,  and  well  fitted  to  care  for  the  very  young  children 
entrusted  to  her.  She  was  a very  calm,  quiet  woman,  who  never  made 
remarks  to  be  regretted  or  answered  a question  hastily.  She  had  a little 
habit,  peculiar  to  herself,  of  placing  her  finger  to  her  lips,  pondering 
over  the  subject,  and  then  saying,  “I  think  it  was  so  and  so,"  and  one 
felt  sure  that  her  “think"  outweighed  the  affirmative  of  several  others 
combined. 

She  outlived  her  husband  13  years,  dying  in  1874.  After  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's return  from  the  east,  he  built  a large  stone  cottage  on  what  was 
once  Vine  Street  off  Woodland  Ave. 

The  family  rest  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  not  far  from  the  Erie  Street 
entrance. 
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In  the  year  1816,  or  near  that  date,  the  north  side  of  Euclid  Avenue, 
from  the  corner  of  Willson  Avenue  west  to  the  comer  of  Case  Avenue, 
now  East  55th  and  40th  streets,  came  into  the  possession  of  one  man. 
It  was  an  original  100-acre  lot,  extending  north  to  what  is  now  Payne 
Avenue,  and  for  40  years  or  more  was  known  as  the  “Willard  Farm,” 
because  a family  of  that  name  owned  and  occupied  it. 

John  Oliver  Willard,  of  French  descent  in  one  line,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  In  1809  he  married  Belinda  Lamb.  They  had  two  children 
born  to  them  in  New  Haven,  Sarah  and  Harrison  Willard,  and  while 
their  children  were  very  young  the  parents  bought  the  Euclid  Road  Farm 
of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company. 

The  purchase  price  probably  was  $150,  and  on  deferred  payments,  as 
land  in  the  vicinity  was  offered  several  years  later,  for  $2  an  acre.  What 
an  almost  incredible  change  of  value  has  100  years  witnessed!  The  tract 
was  then  covered  with  forest  trees,  save  the  little  cleared  space  (a  knoll), 
upon  which  stood  the  small  farm-house. 

Beautiful  mansions  have  adorned  it  in  the  past  years,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  others  torn  down.  The  Judge  Andrews  home,  that  of 
Judge  Burke,  the  residence  of  the  Masons,  Zenos  King,  Bissells,  Hales, 
and  that  of  Sylvester  Everett.  But  recently  a shallow  lot  with  but  a 
frontage  of  35  feet  on  Euclid  Avenue  was  leased  for  a long  term  of  years 
at  many  thousands  of  dollars’  rental  for  each  year.  And  yet  the  $150 
proved  a crushing  debt  to  the  poor  pioneer  of  that  early  day.  It  was  a 
hard  struggle,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died  of  consumption.  His  heroic 
eldest  daughter,  Sarah  Willard,  when  but  a child,  worked  as  a maid  for 
neighboring  farmers  in  order  to  help  pay  the  balance  due,  and  save  the 
home. 

Meanwhile,  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  agents  began  to  make 
trouble  for  the  family.  The  latter’s  rights  to  the  property  had  to  be 
defended  by  the  widow  and  children  for  many  successive  years,  but  they 
won  at  last.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  Ashley  Ames  of  Newburgh, 
who  had  married  Sarah  Willard. 

Euclid  Avenue  near  E.  55th  Street  has  been  much  graded  and  lowered 
from  its  early  level.  There  was  once  a steep  sand  bank  on  the  north-west 
comer,  after  Willson  or  E.  55th  Street  was  cut  through  the  property. 

The  children  of  John  0.  and  Belinda  Willard: 


Sarah  Willard,  born  1810;  married 
Ashley  Ames  of  Newburgh. 
Harrison  Willard,  married  Wealthy 
Pierre  of  East  Cleveland. 

Adelia  A.  Willard,  born  in  Cleve- 
land ; married  Mathew  Howe. 


Eliot  Willard,  married  Ruth  Hudson 
of  East  Cleveland. 

Rufus  Willard,  married  Mary  Allen 
of  Olmsted  Falls. 


Harrison  Willard  died  comparatively  young,  leaving  three  children. 
They  were: 

Sarah  Willard,  married  David  Gertrude  Willard,  married  George 
Featherstone ; lived  in  Chicago,  Carriff ; live  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
111.  Clara  Willard,  married  Richardson, 

a Civil  War  soldier. 


Adelia  Willard  Howe  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Howe,  who  married  John 
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Mr.  Howe  was  a southern  gentleman  who  died  young. 

Elliot  Willard  lived  on  the  farm,  and  in  1856  was  a market-gardener, 
raising  fruit  and  vegetables.  His  children  were: 

Clistia  Willard.  Hudson  Willard. 

John  Willard.  Thomas  Willard. 

Adelia  Willard.  Mary  Willard. 
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Deacon  Moses  White  and  his  wife  were  for  so  many  years  associated 
in  the  mind  and  in  the  remembrance  of  Cleveland  proper  that  it  is  difficult 
to  write  of  one  without  more  or  less  mention  of  the  other.  He  was  the 

son  of  Jacob  and — Penniman  White,  and  in  1816,  when  twenty-five 

years  of  age,  turned  his  back  upon  the  old  town  of  Mendon,  Mass.,  where 
he  was  born,  and  started  life  anew  in  the  little  hamlet  of  Cleveland.  He 
was  a tailor,  and  the  prospects  for  his  line  of  work  must  at  once  have 
been  flattering,  for  the  following  year  he  sought  a business  partner  and 
a wife,  finding  both  in  the  person  of  Miss  Mary  Andrews,  a young 
tailoress  living  in  Providence,  R.  I.  They  took  the  fashionable  six- 
weeks’  wedding  journey  of  that  day,  one  that  led  westward  without  any 
return  road,  and  they  traveled  the  usual  way,  in  their  own  conveyance. 

Superior  Street  was  their  first  home,  a small  frame-house  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  and  here  they  lived  for  some  years,  then  moved  into  a 
fine  new  brick  house  on  the  north-west  corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Bank 
streets.  It  had  a large  side-yard  filled  with  fruit-trees  and  shrubbery. 
Years  afterward,  they  flitted  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Prospect  and 
Brownell,  where  they  both  died. 

Mrs.  White  was  tall,  spare,  and  dignified.  She  was  a quiet,  modest, 
blue-eyed  woman,  the  mother  of  eight  children,  only  two  of  whom 
reached  maturity.  The  malarious  air  of  early  Cleveland  was  severe  on 
childhood,  and  the  young  people  who  lived  were  indeed  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  physical  strength  and  endurance.  Little  Minerva  White's 
grave  was  the  first  one  dug  for  a child  in  the  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  and 
after  the  funeral,  Eliza,  afterward  Mrs.  Jesse  Bishop,  exclaimed  tear- 
fully, “They  buried  little  sister  way  out  in  the  woods !” 

Added  to  her  family  and  household  cares  was  the  assistance  Mrs. 
White  rendered  her  husband  in  his  business,  often  adding  eight  dollars 
a week  to  the  mutual  fund  that  insured  financial  independence  in  future 
years.  Besides  her  skill  as  a tailoress,  she  was  an  exquisite  needle- 
woman. A beautiful  piece  of  embroidery  on  white  satin  bearing  her 
maiden  name  and  the  year  1812,  hangs  framed,  near  to  an  oil-painting 
of  herself,  upon  the  wall  of  her  son’s  home  on  Cedar  Avenue.  Close  by 
is  the  old  clock  that  ticked  faithfully  year  in  and  year  out  for  the  dear  old 
Deacon  and  his  wife,  and  still  making  correct  time.  Here,  also,  are  the 
brass  andirons,  the  first  of  their  kind  owned  in  Cleveland. 
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Among  other  accomplishments,  Mrs.  White  was  a notable  cook,  but 
she  often  referred  with  quiet  humor  to  the  first  pig  possessed  by  the 
family.  He  was  such  an  accommodating  pig,  disposing,  with  apparent 
relish,  of  all  the  culinary  mistakes  and  failures,  for  she  had  been  hereto-’ 
fore  too  busy  with  her  needle  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  mysteries  of 
frying-pan  and  bake-oven. 

She  was  a model  mother-in-law,  never  entering  her  son’s  home  with 
empty  hands.  There  was  always  an  offering  of  interest  and  affection. 
Once  in  assisting  her  daughter-in-law  in  some  culinary  efforts  and  find- 
ing a necessary  article  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  she  chided  her  son, 
exclaiming,  “What  sort  of  a husband  are  you  making,  Charles,  to  let 

Emma  get  out  of  flour!”  She  died  in  , and  the  good  Deacon 

survived  her. 

Children  of  Moses  and  Mary  Andrews  White: 

Eliza  White,  m.  Judge  Jesse  Bishop  daughter  of  Henry  and  Lucinda 
of  Vergennes,  Vt.  E.  Dabny  Monroe  of  Providence. 

Charles  White,  m.  Emma  Monroe, 

The  Beldens  lived  west  of  the  Whites  on  St.  Clair  Street,  on  a large 
adjoining  lot. 
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The  first  courthouse  and  jail  was  built  by  Levi  Johnson  in  1812  and 
1813.  It  stood  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  faced  the 
south,  and  was  two  stories  high.  There  were  two  doors  and  two  windows 
in  the  lower  story  front,  and  four  windows  in  the  upper  story.  A de- 
scription of  the  north  side  of  it  has  never  been  given,  except  that  it 
contained  a little  grated  window  high  up  in  the  prison  side  of  the  building, 
to  which  little  boys  used  to  climb  in  awed  curiosity  and  peek  in  at  a 
prisoner  confined  there.  The  west  half  of  the  building  was  the  jail,  and 
the  eastern  half  was  the  jailer’s  dwelling.  The  whole  upper  floor  was 
devoted  to  court  purposes. 

Eleazar  Watterman  is  the  first  jailer  mentioned  in  any  history  of 
Cleveland.  Watterman  is  a very  early  Rhode  Island  name,  and  Eleazar 
occurs  frequently  in  the  annals  of  that  family.  But  the  immediate  ances- 
try of  this  pioneer  Watterman  cannot  be  learned.  He  married  Dorcas 
Hickox,  “Uncle  Abram”  Hickox’s  daughter,  in  1817,  and  took  her  to  live 
in  the  part  of  the  courthouse  assigned  to  the  jailer.  The  accommodations 
consisted  of  but  one  room,  but  it  was  a large  one,  and  doubtless  was 
partitioned  off,  as  were  the  log-cabins  of  the  day,  into  smaller  ones  by 
screens  made  of  quilts  and  blankets. 

Afterward,  Mr.  Watterman  was  a justice  of  the  peace,  recorder,  and 
from  1825  to  1828,  he  was  president  ex-officio  of  the  village  council.  He 
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seems  to  have  been  a man  who  commanded  the  respect  of  his  neighbors. 
He  met  with  an  accident  in  1828  that  resulted  ultimately  in  his  death. 
The  only  child  of  Eleazar  and  Dorcas  Hickox  Watterman  was  William 
Watterman.  His  mother,  assisted  by  her  sister,  Lucinda  Hickox,  raised 
him  to  successful  manhood.  He  married  Sarah  Stafford,  and  his  home 
was  on  Woodland  Avenue.  For  many  years  he  was  treasurer  of  Erie 
County. 

The  children  of  William  and  Sarah  Stafford  Watterman : 

William  Watterman:  Worthington  of  Elyria ; 2nd,  Mr. 

Francis  Watterman.  Rockefeller. 

Helen  Watterman,  m.  James  B.  Charles  Watterman. 

The  Watterman  family  all  lie  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 

♦ 
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The  social  life  of  the  hamlet  received  a notable  addition  about  1816, 
through  the  arrival  of  the  Wolcott  family  from  Windsor,  Conn. 

Mr.  Albert  Wolcott  was  the  son  of  Brig.  General  Erastus  Wolcott, 
who  commanded  a regiment  under  Gen.  Washington  at  Boston,  and  the 
grandson  of  Governor  Roger  Wolcott  of  Connecticut,  also  the  nephew 
of  Gov.  Mathew  Griswald.  He  brought  with  him  to  Cleveland  Gov. 
Wolcott's  family  Bible,  which  subsequently  was  deposited  in  the  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  museum  by  his  grandson,  Stoughton  Bliss  of  Cleveland,  and 
it  is  still  on  exhibition  there.  Albert  Wolcott  was  56  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Ohio.  His  wife,  Hannah  Loomis  Wolcott,  had  died  in  1807,  leav- 
ing him  with  a family  of  grown  children.  Soon  after  her  death,  he  lost 
his  only  son.  In  making  the  change  of  residence,  it  was  too  late  for  him 
to  hope  for  any  pecuniary  results,  and  yet  he  was  at  the  time  of  life  to 
keenly  feel  the  severance  of  old  ties.  Moreover,  existence  at  that  day  in 
Cleveland  was  one  of  hardship  and  self-denial. 

The  remaining  children,  all  girls,  accompanied  him.  They  were : 
Hannah,  b.  1786,  Cynthia,  Laura,  and  Elisabeth  Wolcott.  Cynthia  had 
previously  been  married  to  William  Bliss.  All  of  the  sisters  are  recalled 
as  gentle  and  very  refined.  How  could  they  be  otherwise,  considering 
their  forebears  ? And  what  cruel  change  of  fortune  could  have  driven 
them  into  the  wilderness?  for  Cleveland  was  not  much  less  in  1816. 

Madam  Mary  Severance,  the  granddaughter  of  John  Walworth,  re- 
calls the  sisters  in  very  pleasing  fashion.  As  a very  little  girl,  she  was 
quite  familiar  with  their  personal  appearance.  Upon  church  and  state 
occasions  they  wore  merino  shawls  exactly  alike,  with  pretty  colored 
centers  and  gay  borders.  They  were  especially  attractive  to  the  child 
because  there  were  none  others  like  them  in  town.  One  bright  Sabbath 
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morning,  when  walking  up  Superior  Street  towards  the  Square,  she 
noticed  the  Wolcott  sisters  ahead  of  her  on  their  way  to  church,  and  has- 
tened her  steps  so  as  to  be  near  them.  And  as  she  gazed  admiringly  at  the 
way  they  walked  and  carried  themselves,  she  resolved  that  when  she  grew 
up  she  would  be  just  like  one  of  them,  but  which  one  she  could  not  de- 
cide, as  they  were  equally  unusual  and  admirable.  Two  of  them  lived  to 
be  very  aged. 

The  Wolcott  family,  father  and  daughters,  were  buried  in  Erie  Street 
Cemetery. 
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A young  man  25  years  old,  who  came  to  town  in  1816,  evidently 
thought  when  he  started  west  from  his  Connecticut  home,  that  drugs 
and  groceries  were  the  things  our  village  needed  most,  as  he  brought 
with  him  a supply  of  these  commodities,  and  opened  them  up  in  a small 
way  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street  near  Water.  He  gradually 
eliminated  the  groceries  from  his  stock  and  sold  drugs  only,  and  then, 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  years,  realizing  that  there  were  more  dealers  in 
every  sort  of  merchandise  than  the  size  of  the  place  warranted,  that  he 
was  not  experienced  in  that  line  of  business  himself,  having  previously 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  that  carpenters,  not  merchants,  were 
then  most  in  demand,  he  discarded  the  drug  business  altogether,  and 
returned  to  his  legitimate  and  most  useful  occupation. 

Among  the  buildings  that  Philo  Scovil  soon  erected  was  a small 
frame-store  and  dwelling  for  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  on  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Water  streets.  It  superseded  a log  one  built  in  1806  by  Nathan  Perry, 
Sr.,  and  which  had  been  in  use  by  father  and  son  about  20  years.  In  part 
payment  for  this  work,  Mr.  Scovil  took  a 66-foot  Superior  Street  lot  just 
east  of  the  building.  It  ran  back  to  Frankfort  Street,  and  today  is  worth 
a fortune.  Yet  he  offered  to  sell  it  for  $300.  Not  only  the  lot,  but  a quan- 
tity of  building  material  he  had  hauled  onto  it  and  concluded  not  to  use. 
Evidently  no  one  jumped  at  the  offer. 

He  built  a large,  three-story  frame-structure  on  the  lot  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a tavern,  which  was  one  of  the  needs  of  the  town  just  then,  the 
small  taverns  in  use  being  inadequate  for  the  traveling  public.  He  named 
it  the  “Franklin  House,"  and  it  was  regarded  as  a magnificent  structure. 
It  had  the  regulation  front  platform  extending  its  whole  width,  and 
reached  by  steps.  Whether  Mr.  Scovil  failed  in  a plan  to  rent  it,  or 
intended  from  the  first  to  run  it  himself,  no  one  can  say.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  he  kept  the  tavern  for  long  years,  and  it  became  one  of  the 
city’s  oldest  landmarks. 

Philo  Scovil  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  1791,  and  died  in  Cleveland, 
1875.  His  father  was  Timothy  Scovil,  a wheelwright,  and  a soldier  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Samuel  Scovill 
of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  the  first  American  ancestor.  Mrs.  Philo  Scovil  was 
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Jemima  Bixby,  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Benjamin  and  Margaret 
Walker  Bixby  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  were  pioneers  of  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
and  afterward  of  Summit  County.  One  of  her  parents  died  in  Akron  in 
1821,  the  other  in  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  at  the  residence  of  a daughter,  Mrs. 
Roxana  Bixby. 

Mrs.  Jemima  Scovil  met  her  future  husband  while  on  a visit  to  the 
Merwins  in  their  tavern  at  the  foot  of  Superior  Street,  and  married  him 
in  1819.  She  entered  into  his  tavern  scheme  with  zeal,  bringing  into  it 
all  her  New  England  habits  of  thrift,  order,  and  neatness,  of  the  best 
culinary  skill,  and  of  executive  ability,  so  that  in  time  it  sustained  an 
enviable  reputation  for  clean  beds  and  sumptuous  fare. 

No  couple  in  northern  Ohio  was  better  and  more  widely  known  than 
were  Philo  and  Mrs.  Scovil.  Not  only  were  they  prominent  through 
their  occupation,  but  by  their  various  activities  outside  of  their  home. 
Mrs.  Scovil  was  a member  of  Trinity  Parish,  one  of  the  founders  of  its 
home  for  old  ladies,  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  board  of  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  Even  in  the  last  years  of  life,  she  spent  her 
days  in  knitting  women’s  and  children’s  leggings,  famous  of  their  kind, 
for  the  various  church  and  charitable  bazars  frequently  held.  She  was 
old-fashioned  in  her  movements  and  methods,  very  deliberate,  never  an- 
swering a question  hastily,  always  pondered  a moment  over  it,  and  one 
could  be  sure  that  her  reply  would  be  absolutely  accurate,  either  she  knew 
exactly  or  not  at  all.  She  had  the  best  of  her  Bible  by  heart,  and  her 
wonderful  memory  in  this  respect  was  known,  upon  occasion,  to  not  only 
trip  the  laity  and  clergy,  but  a bishop  as  well. 

Her  sister,  Marian  Bixby,  who  was  but  a year  older  than  herself, 
never  married,  and  made  her  home  with  Mrs.  Scovil  until  her  death  in 
1863,  aged  64  years.  She  was  closely  associated  with  Mrs.  Scovil  in  all 
her  activities  and  widely  known  and  loved.  Roxanna  Bixby,  another 
sister,  also  lived  for  a time  with  Mrs.  Scovil,  then  married  and  went  to 
Tallmadge,  Ohio,  to  reside. 

In  later  years,  Philo  Scovil,  realizing  the  opportunities  offered  in  real- 
estate,  acquired  a large  property  in  the  vicinity  of  Brownell  Street,  and 
through  which  Scovill  Avenue  was  first  laid  out.  He  died  in  1875.  Mrs. 
Scovil  survived  him  13  years.  The  family  burial  lot  is  in  the  old  Erie 
Street  Cemetery. 

The  three  children  of  the  couple  shared  the  acquaintances  and  popu- 
larity of  their  parents.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  boys  and  girls  who  attended  the  old  academy  on  St.  Clair  Street. 
They  were: 

Edward  A,  Scovil,  b.  1819 ; m.  Cath-  Caroline  Scovil,  b.  1824 ; m.  Elijah 
erine  Shaw;  he  died  1890.  St.  John  Bemis ; she  died  1885. 

Oliver  C.  Scovil,  b.  1823 ; m.  Adeline 
— ; he  died  1894. 

Oliver  C.  Scovil,  or  “Crockett,”  as  he  was  called,  when  17  years  of 
age,  went  off  on  a whaling  expedition,  and  was  gone  three  years.  He 
continued  the  life  of  a sailor  for  a time,  and  then  returned  home  and 
learned  the  printer’s  trade.  The  California  gold  furor  made  of  him  a 
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‘‘forty-niner/’  and  again  he  was  absent  six  years.  Upon  his  return,  he 
opened  a cooper’s  shop  on  the  flats. 

Elijah  St.  John  Bemis  was  a grandson  of  Gamaliel  and  Margaret  St. 
John  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  therefore  a nephew  of  Dr.  and  John  R.  St. 
John,  and  Mrs.  Skinner.  He  was  a paper  manufacturer  and  book  pub- 
lisher, doing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Penniman  and  Bemis.  His 
partner  was  Francis  Penniman. 

The  marriage  of  Elijah  J.  Bemis  and  Caroline  Scovil  was  an  unfortu- 
nate one  for  herself.  It  was  a runaway  match  disapproved  of  by  her 
parents.  There  was  a separation  after  the  birth  of  two  daughters,  and 
Mrs.  Bemis  resided  with  her  widowed  mother  for  many  years  before  the 
latter’s  death.  She  removed  to  a western  state,  where  she  died.  The 
daughters  are  living  in  Canada. 
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Phineas  Shepard,  the  new  landlord  of  the  Carter  Tavern,  meant  far 
more  to  the  village  of  Cleveland  in  1816,  than  any  financial  success  he 
might  make  of  his  venture.  Indeed  it  could  not  have  been  a flourishing 
business,  since  he  relinquished  it  within  three  years’  time.  But  his  value 
to  the  community  lay  in  his  strict  integrity  and  his  high  moral  standards. 
He  was  a man  of  pronounced  religious  convictions,  fearless  in  expressing 
them,  and  self-sacrificing  in  promulgating  them.  He  was  very  nearly  60 
years  of  age  and  the  father  of  10  children  when  he  began  his  pioneer 
life  in  Cleveland. 

He  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  when  but  17  years  of  age 
enlisted  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  He  served  under  Gen.  Montgomery, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years’  service  received  an  honorable  discharge. 
At  times  he  suffered  much  privation  and  hardship  as  a Revolutionary 
soldier.  At  White  Plains  he  was  afflicted  with  small-pox,  but  pulled 
through  in  spite  of  exposure  and  lack  of  proper  nursing.  In  1783,  Phineas 
Shepard  married  Deliverance  Smith,  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Martin  Smith, 
a Revolutionary  hero,  whose  portrait  now  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  had  six  children  born  to  them  in  Hartford.  In 
1800  they  caught  the  western  fever,  and  removed  to  Lucerne,  Pa.,  from 
there  to  Pittsburgh,  then  to  Akron,  Ohio,  called  “Old  Portage,”  and  finally 
in  1816  to  Cleveland,  where  they  spent  their  remaining  years  of  life. 

Mr.  Shepard  was  a fervent  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
faith.  Three  of  his  children  were  confirmed  by  Bishop  Chase  before  com- 
ing here.  When  he  reached  this  town  and  found  no  church  of  any  de- 
nomination, he  at  once  proceeded  to  organize  one  of  his  own  preference. 
On  Nov.  9th,  1816,  a little  company  met  at  the  Carter  Tavern  for  that 
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purpose.  It  was  composed  of  17 
munity : 

Phineas  Shepard 
Timothy  Doan 
Charles  Gear 
Abraham  Hickox 
Dennis  Cooper 
John  Wilcox 
Alfred  Kelley 
T.  M.  Kelley 


representative  men  of  the  little  com- 

Irad  Wilcox 
Noble  H.  Merwin 
Abraham  Scott 
Jonathan  Pelton 
D.  C.  Henderson 
Philo  Scovil 
Dr.  David  Long 


This  list  is  a roll  of  honr,  and  the  descendants  of  every  man  whose 
name  is  inscribed  upon  it  have  reason  to  allude  to  the  fact  with  pride. 
Not  all  who  assisted  in  the  organization  lived  within  the  town  limits. 
Timothy  Doan  resided  at  Doan’s  Corners,  Euclid  and  E.  107th  Street, 
and  Jonathan  Pelton’s  home  was  in  East  Cleveland.  Some  of  the  others 
may  have  lived  in  East  Cleveland,  Newburgh,  or  Brooklyn.  The  Rev. 
Searl  of  Plymouth,  Conn.,  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  visited  the  little 
parish  at  intervals.  When  he  could  not  be  present  a lay-reader  selected 
from  their  number,  conducted  the  Sunday  services.  The  poverty  of  the 
community  in  that  day  can  be  realized  by  the  following  incident : 

The  Rev.  Searl,  on  one  of  his  visits  bewailed  his  need  of  an  ax.  The 
writer  is  under  the  impression  that  his  home  was  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  but 
his  itinerancy  scattered.  Phineas  Shepard  had  no  money  to  buy  his  friend 
and  rector  an  ax,  but  he  possessed  two  axes.  One  was  a very  old,  scarred 
veteran  of  the  forest  and  woodpile  that  had  no  further  excuse  for  lying 
around  in  the  way ; the  other  was  a bright,  sharp  instrument,  the  lightest 
stroke  of  which  cut  deep.  Mr.  Shepard  went  out  to  his  wood-house  and 
looked  long  and  thoughtfully  at  the  two  axes,  then  picked  up  the  only 
useful  one,  and  returning  to  the  house  handed  it  over  to  Mr.  Searl. 

After  living  in  the  tavern  about  three  years,  Mr.  Shepard  removed 
to  the  West  Side  and  lived  at  342  Pearl  Street,  near  Franklin  Avenue. 
He  took  his  church  with  him.  All  services  were  discontinued  in  Cleveland 
village,  and  were  thenceforth,  for  six  years,  held  either  at  his  residence 
or  that  of  Josiah  Barber,  who  was  equally  an  enthusiastic  church  man. 
They  took  turns  in  reading  the  services  whenever  a clergyman  was  not 
present. 


The  children  of  Phineas  and  Deliverence  Smith  Shepard: 


Miles  Shepard,  b.  1784. 

Helen  Shepard,  b.  1787. 

Maria  Shepard,  b.  1789. 

Delia  Shepard,  b.  1791. 

Matilda  Shepard,  b.  1794. 

Amelia  Shepard,  b.  1796 ; m.  Francis 
Graham. 

Phineas  Shepard,  Jr.,  b.  1800;  m. 
Cleantha  Hinckley,  daughter  of 
Isaac  Hinckley. 


Elizabeth  Shepard,  b.  1803 ; m. 

Charles  Taylor,  Jr. 

Flora  Lavinia  Shepard,  b,  1805 ; m. 
Mr.  Morgan;  2nd,  Morris  Jack- 
son. 

William  Shepard,  b.  1808;  m.  Ann 
Jeanett  Pearson. 
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The  oldest  child  of  this  family,  it  will  be  observed,  was  24  years  old 
when  the  youngest  one  was  born.  Miles  left  his  home  early  and  struck 
out  for  himself.  When  William  was  about  12  years  of  age,  his  father 
sent  him  to  a church  school  in  or  near  Columbus,  Ohio.  On  his  way  there 
in  a stage-coach  he  stopped  over  night  at  an  obscure  country  tavern. 
He  got  into  conversation  with  a man  who  asked  him  his  name.  ‘‘Any 
relation  of  Phineas  Shepard?”  he  inquired.  “I  am  his  son,”  was  the 
reply.  “You  are!  Well,  my  partner  who  is  now  out  in  the  barn  is 
another  son  of  Phineas  Shepard.”  Thereupon  William  hastened  to  seek 
this  brother,  who  proved  to  be  Miles  whom  he  had  never  met  before,  and 
never  met  again,  as  the  latter  went  to  the  far  west  soon  afterward. 

Only  the  marriages  of  the  five  younger  children  can  be  secured. 
Whether  the  older  ones  died  or  removed  to  western  states,  is  not  known. 
The  younger  daughters  of  the  family  were  very  attractive  women, 
Amelia  was  unusually  intelligent  and  quite  a belle.  Elizabeth  and  Flora 
Lavinia  Shepard  were  both  beautiful  girls  and  greatly  admired. 

Mrs.  Deliverance  Shepard  died  and  was  buried  in  Cleveland.  She  was 
noted  for  her  kind,  neighborly  acts,  and  for  her  wonderful  skill  as  a nurse. 
Her  services  were  freely  given  and  always  gratuitous.  Consequently, 
she  was  much  beloved  in  the  community. 

In  1833  Phineas  Shepard,  Sr.,  married  2nd,  Mrs.  Flora  MacIntyre. 
He  died  in  1842  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Flora  L.  Jackson,  and  at  the 
age  of  85,  after  a life  replete  with  good  works. 
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Leonard  Case  was  the  son  of  Meshack  and  Magdalene  Eckstein  Case, 
a poor  German  couple  living  on  a farm  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.  About 
the  year  1800,  with  their  family  of  eight  children,  of  whom  Leonard 
was  the  oldest,  they  removed  to  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  0.,  with  a 
view,  probably,  of  bettering  their  condition. 

Here,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Leonard  was  stricken  with  what  may 
have  been  infantile  paralysis,  a disease  at  that  time  not  recognized  as 
such.  The  symptoms,  now  so  familiar,  were  quite  pronounced  in  his  case, 
the  burning  fever  followed  by  crippled  limbs. This  illness  left  him  lame 
and  unable  to  do  active  work. 

He  studied  surveying  with  no  purpose  of  following  that  occupation, 
as  events  proved.  Then  he  secured  a position  in  the  courthouse  of  Trum- 
bull County  and,  in  the  Recorder’s  office,  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
records  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
was  engaged  in  collecting  delinquent  taxes. 

When  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  was  organized  in  1816  the 
question  of  a cashier  was  under  discussion,  and  Judge  Kingsbury  was 
asked  to  recommend  a suitable  person  for  that  office.  “I  know  a young 

* It  was  always  attributed,  however,  to  a severe  cold. 
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man  in  Warren  named  ‘Case'  who  writes  a plain  hand  and  is  quick  at 
figures,"  he  replied.  And  Leonard  Case,  Sr.,  became  the  first  cashier  of 
the  first  Cleveland  bank,  the  first  county  auditor,  and  between  1821  and 
1825,  president  of  the  village  council.  Meantime  he  had  studied  law  and 
entered  the  bar.  When  the  bank  failed  in  1820  he  practised  law,  and  dealt 
in  real-estate  the  remainder  of  his  business  life. 

In  1817  Leonard  Case,  Sr.,  married,  in  Stow,  O.,  Elizabeth  Gaylord 
of  Middletown,  Conn.  He  bought  a small  house  on  Superior  Street  near 
the  corner  of  Bank  Street,  originally  the  Stiles  lot.  Here  the  couple 
began  housekeeping,  and  here  they  remained  for  nine  years.  The  first 
bank  of  which  Mr.  Case  was  cashier  and  afterward  president  occupied 
the  front  of  this  house.  Both  their  sons  were  born  there. 

In  1829  the  family  removed  to  a small  frame-house  standing  on  the 
present  site  of  the  post-office.  It  faced  the  Public  Square  and  its  length, 
which  was  greater  in  proportion  than  its  width,  stood  close  to  the  sidewalk 
of  Superior  Street.  The  windows  of  the  house  were  small  and  the  lower 
sashes  of  them  were  always  hung  with  short  curtains  of  red  calico  or 
unbleached  cotton.  In  all  the  succeeding  years  of  increasing  prosperity, 
from  1829  to  1856,  the  family  continued  to  live  in  this  house. 

It  has  been  told  the  writer  that  Mrs.  Case  was  very  domestic  in  her 
tastes  and  seldom  left  her  home  except  on  errands  for  her  household. 
She  rarely  called  upon  her  neighbors,  and  was  never  in  any  sense  a fre- 
quenter of  society. 

In  1856  Mr.  Case  moved  into  a double  brick  house  on  Rockwell  Street 
at  the  corner  of  Wood,  East  3rd  Street,  a residence  he  had  owned  for 
some  years.  He  had  sold  the  other  site  to  the  government  for  a post- 
office  and  custom-house.  Mr.  Case  died  within  the  following  year. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  Leonard  Case  yearly  acquired  real-estate  but 
did  not  sell  it.  In  1833  he  advertises  ten-year  leaseholds  on  four-rod  lots 
fronting  Superior,  Bank,  St.  Clair  and  Lake  streets,  the  last  one  ten  rods 
in  depth. 

There  were  several  periods  of  great  financial  depression  between  1812 
and  1860,  when  business  men  in  desperate  straits  were  obliged  to  offer 
very  valuable  real-estate  as  security  for  comparatively  small  loans,  and 
in  numerous  cases  were  unable  to  lift  the  debt.  The  bank  or  individual 
who  held  the  mortgage  came  into  possession  of  the  property. 

In  the  terrible  panic  of  1837  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie, 
recently  reorganized  with  Leonard  Case  as  its  president,  acquired  a large 
amount  of  real-estate  in  this  manner. 

Whole  pages  of  local  newspapers  during  the  early  '40s  were  filled 
with  sheriff's  notices  of  delinquent  tax-sales,  to  be  held  on  the  steps  of 
the  courthouse.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  well-known  citizens 
of  that  day  were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes.  At  those  sheriff-sales  there 
were  few  bidders,  but  the  man  who  had  money  could  secure  valuable 
real-estate  for  a song.  Of  course,  it  could  be  redeemed,  and  sometimes 
was,  but  more  often  it  was  so  many  years  before  the  owners  were  in  a 
position  to  pay  back  taxes,  interest  and  charges  that  no  effort  was  made 
to  reclaim  it. 

It  has  been  stated  to  the  writer  that  much  of  the  immense  fortune 
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made  by  Mr.  Case  in  real-estate  was  founded  upon  the  opportunities 
above  mentioned. 

The  children  of  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  Case: 

William  Case,  b.  1818 ; died,  unmar-  Leonard  Case,  Jr.,  b.  1820 ; died,  un- 
ried,  1862.  married,  1880. 

Neither  of  these  sons  was  robust.  Although  much  of  William's  life 
was  spent  in  outdoor  sports  and  recreation  he  died  of  consumption  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  He  possessed  much  of  his  father's  business  ability, 
and  relinquished  his  desire  to  attend  college  in  order  to  assist  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  property.  He  also  had  railroad  interests  that 
made  demands  upon  his  time.  He  was  fond  of  natural  history  and  of 
hunting.  His  father's  law-office  that  stood  for  so  many  years  north  of 
the  homestead  was  converted  by  him  into  what  would  now  be  called  a 
‘"den,"  but  which  he  dubbed  the  “Ark."  Here  he  kept  his  treasured 
specimens  and  the  trophies  of  hunting  expeditions.  Here,  with  his 
brother,  he  welcomed  congenial  friends  and  organized  them  into  a club, 
only  one  member  of  which  now  survives. 

William  Case  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1850  and  '51. 

Leonard  Case,  Jr.,  was  born  delicate,  and  for  sixty  years  struggled 
with  continuous  ill-health.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a lovable  man,  kind- 
hearted  and  generous-minded.  His  instincts  were  scholarly,  and,  perhaps 
because  he  was  barred  from  close  study,  he  placed  great  value  upon  liberal 
education.  His  own  well-equipped  library  and  that  of  his  brother  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Case  Library,  which  he  richly  endowed. 

Four  years  previous  to  his  death  Leonard  Case,  Jr.,  placed  a million 
dollars  to  the  credit  of  an  institution  to  be  called  “The  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science."  It  was  housed  at  first  in  the  Case  homestead  on  Rock- 
well Street,  where  he  and  his  brother  had  lived,  but  long  since  has  occupied 
stately  buildings  on  Euclid  Avenue  beyond  East  107th  Street. 
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Two  prominent  families  in  early  days  were  Jonathan  and  William 
Bliss  who  came  here  about  1816.  They  were  the  sons  of  Stoughton  and 
Zerviah  White  Bliss  of  East  Windsor,  Conn.  Another  brother,  Pelethiah 
Bliss,  also  came  to  Ohio,  but  settled  in  Parma. 

William  and  Jonathan  both  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street 
below  Seneca.  The  latter's  house  came  first,  then  Abram  Hickox'  black- 
smith shop,  then  the  shop  of  S.  S.  Dudley,  a young  bachelor,  after  that 
the  residence  and  jewelry  shop  of  William  Bliss. 

Mrs.  William  Bliss  was  Cynthia  Wolcott,  daughter  of  Albert  and 
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Hanna  Loomis  Wolcott  of  Windsor,  Conn.  She  was  married  in  1813, 
when  24  years  of  age,  and  four  years  later  came  to  Cleveland. 

They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters: 


Albert  Wolcott  Bliss,  their  oldest 
child,  died  at  the  age  of  35,  leav- 
ing no  posterity. 

Nancy  Eliza  Bliss,  died  unmarried 
at  the  age  of  25. 

Louise  Bliss  was  born  blind,  and 
after  the  death  of  both  parents 
was  tenderly  cared  for  by  a cous- 
in living  in  Michigan,  Nancy 
Warner,  afterward  Mrs.  Proctor 
Pease. 

Stoughton  Bliss  married  Miss 
Maria  Sweet  of  Buffalo,  who 
died  the  following  year,  1850. 
He  remained  a widower  until  his 
death.  For  many  years  previous 
to  it  he  boarded  at  the  Kennard 
House.  He  was  thought  to 
strongly  resemble  Oliver  Wol- 
cott, the  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


William  S.  Bliss,  the  youngest  child 
of  William  and  Cynthia  Bliss, 
born  1827,  married  Lucy  Gur- 
ley. At  her  death  he  married 
secondly,  Annie  M.  Johnston  of 
Columbus,  Tenn.  He  was  a 
newspaper  publisher,  and  lived 
away  from  the  city  a number  of 
years,  but  returned  and  died, 
1881,  in  Glenville,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Roadside  Club  house. 
They  had  two  children  born  in  Co- 
lumbia, Harry  A.  and  Maria  Lou- 
ise Bliss.  These  two  children  are 
now  the  only  representatives  of 
the  Wolcott  and  Bliss  families  who 
once  lived  in  the  city.  The  former 
has  an  office  in  the  Superior  Ar- 
cade, and  the  latter  married 
Charles  Hoor  of  La  Grange,  111., 
and  resides  in  that  place. 


William  Bliss,  Sr.,  died  in  1828  of  malarial  fever,  aged  38  years.  His 
widow  was  living  at  90  Superior  Street  in  1845.  She  died  three  years 
later. 

The  family  rest  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

William  Bliss,  at  his  death,  owned  valuable  Cleveland  property  which 
if  kept  in  his  family  would  have  netted  half  a million,  years  ago.  May  3, 
1831,  this  property  was  advertised  by  John  W.  Allen,  administrator,  to 
be  sold  at  the  courthouse,  probably  by  auction.  It  consisted  of  part  of 
lot  77,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street  just  east  of  Bank 
Street,  West  6th,  running  through  to  Champlain,  with  a frame-house 
upon  it.  Six  lots  of  ten  acres  each,  and  one  containing  five  acres,  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Street,  between  Ontario  and  Erie  streets,  and 
50  acres  of  lot  279,  half  of  one  of  the  100-acre  lots  then  outside  the  village 
limits,  but  now  looked  upon  as  ‘‘down  town.” 

Jonathan  Bliss  lived  but  seven  years  after  coming  to  Cleveland.  He 
died  of  malaria  fever  in  1823,  aged  43  years,  and  was  buried  in  Ontario 
Street  Cemetery,  and  afterward  removed  to  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  After 
much  research,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  the  maiden  name  of 
Mrs.  Bliss,  save  that  it  was  Hannah.  The  marriage  of  Jonathan  Bliss  to 
Hannah  Kent  is  recorded  in  Connecticut,  but  there  is  a discrepancy  between 
the  ages  of  that  Mrs.  Bliss  and  the  Cleveland  one  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  possible  that  the  latter  may  have  been  older  than  her  friends  supposed. 
Mr.  Bliss  was  her  third  husband. 
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From  all  that  can  be  learned,  she  had  led  a checkered  life,  one  full  of 
ups  and  downs  in  circumstance.  At  one  time  she  was  mistress  of  a 
fashionable  boarding  house  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  many  prominent 
statesmen  were  her  guests,  among  them  Daniel  Webster,  and  she  had 
lived  in  Saratoga  Springs  and  mingled  there  in  high  society.  Her  man- 
ner bore  evidence  of  this,  as  she  was  cultured  and  refined,  and  very 
interesting  in  conversation. 

Jonathan  and  Mrs.  Bliss  had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  brought 
with  them  to  Cleveland  a little  girl  named  Pamelia  Townsend  who  had 
been  left  an  orphan  in  infancy,  and  whom  Jonathan  Bliss  adopted. 

Pamelia  Townsend  Bliss  was  married  in  1831  to  Herschel  Foote  of 
Cleveland  and  lived  in  East  Cleveland  for  many  years.  The  Footes  re- 
moved to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  where  Mrs.  Bliss  died  in  1859,  aged 
81  years.  She  was  buried  there,  but  15  years  later  her  remains  were 
disinterred  and  taken  to  Larchmont  Manor,  a later  residence  of  the  Foote 
family. 


1816 
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Silas  and  Sarah  Andrews  Belden  lived  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  and  probably 
were  married  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Silas,  the  second  son,  was  born  in  1795. 
He  left  home  quite  young,  and  went  to  Lenox,  Mass.  He  was  a car- 
penter, and  probably  hoped  to  secure  work  in  that  town  and  was  disap- 
pointed, for  he  came  to  Cleveland  in  1816  when  he  was  but  21  years  old. 
Five  years  later  he  married  Mary  Pelton  of  Pelton's  Corners,  East  Cleve- 
land. She  was  a daughter  of  the  pioneer  Deacon  Jonathan  Pelton  and 
his  wife  Elisabeth. 

The  home  of  the  Beldens  was  on  St.  Clair  Street,  directly  opposite  the 
residence  of  the  Hilliards  and  Cutters,  and  they  remained  there  long 
after  those  families  had  forsaken  that  neighborhood  for  the  more  fash- 
ionable and  attractive  Woodland  Avenue.  Very  little  can  be  learned  of 
Mr.  Belden’s  life  in  Cleveland,  but  that  little  indicates  much  the  measure 
of  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  community.  Whenever  his  name 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  city  affairs  we  find  him  in  excellent 
company. 

The  threatened  visitation  of  cholera  in  1831  hastened  the  organization 
of  the  first,  local,  board  of  health,  the  members  of  which  were  three  well- 
known  physicians:  Edwin  Cowies,  Dr.  St.  John,  Dr.  Joshua  Mills,  with 
Silas  Belden  and  Charles  Dennison. 

In  1836  we  find  him  as  one  of  three  election  judges  in  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  city,  his  associates  being  John  Blair  and  Daniel  Worley,  with 
John  A.  Vincent  and  Dudley  Baldwin  as  clerks.  But  best  of  all,  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  heads  the  names  of  three  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, Henry  Sexton  and  Henry  H.  Dodge  being  the  other  two. 

Mrs.  Belden  belonged  to  a fine  family  of  New  England  stock,  who 
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gave  its  name  to  a well-known  locality  of  East  Cleveland.  During  most 
of  her  life  she  lived  neighbor  to  her  sister  Mary  Pelton,  Mrs.  Milo  Hickox, 
and  they  are  both  spoken  very  kindly  of  by  the  people  yet  living  who 
recall  them. 

Of  her  six  children,  two  died  young  in  the  same  year.  Her  own  death 
occurred  in  1838  when  her  oldest  child  was  16,  and  the  youngest  but  six 
years  of  age.  They  were : 


Caroline  Belden,  born  1832 ; married 
Albert  B.  Northrup. 

Emily  Belden,  born  1824 ; unmar- 
ried ; died  71  years  old. 


Harrison  Belden,  born  1825 ; unmar- 
ried ; died  63  years  old. 

Sarah  Belden,  born  1829 ; married 
L.  0.  King  of  Mansfield,  0. 


Albert  and  Caroline  Belden  Northrup  lived  in  Cleveland  and  Wil- 
loughby, O.,  for  some  years  and  then  moved  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  She 
was  one  of  the  earliest  public  school  teachers  of  the  city. 

Harrison  was  purser  for  many  years  on  a line  of  steamboats.  In  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  was  book-keeper  for  the  King  Iron  Works  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  never  married. 

L.  0.  and  Sarah  Belden  King  removed  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in 
1857. 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Silas  Belden  married 
(2)  Cornelia  E.  Northrup,  dau.  of  Abijah  and  Betsey  Northrup.  The 
children  of  this  marriage  were : Charles  M.  Belden,  who  died  at  five  years 
of  age,  and  Albert  Belden,  who  married  Hattie  E.  Blodgett.  They  both 
died  in  Willoughby,  0. 

Silas  Belden  died  in  1872.  His  mother,  Sarah  Andrews  Belden,  came 
from  Canaan,  Conn.,  to  live  with  him  and  Mrs.  Ebelone  Southworth  her 
daughter  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  died  in  1843  of  old  age,  and 
with  her  son  and  his  family  is  buried  in  Erie  Cemetery. 


1817 

“Thousands  of  New  England  families  this  year  sacrificed  their  homes 
and  furniture  for  whatever  it  could  obtain  and  started  westward.  The 
past  two  years  had  been  so  cold  and  bleak  in  New  England  that  it  caused 
a stampede  to  Ohio.  Pitiful  scenes  were  common  all  along  the  route. 
Families  that  had  left  their  homes  in  haste  and  extreme  depressions  of 
spirit  struggled  westward,  suffering  from  lack  of  provisions  and  comforts 
of  all  kinds.  In  some  instances  the  long,  hard  journey  was  attempted  on 
foot,  the  father  and  his  boys  taking  turns  in  dragging  along  an  impro- 
vised hand-wagon  loaded  with  remnants  of  household  goods,  and  occa- 
sionally giving  the  baby  and  mother  a ride.  Many  of  these  people  were  in 
extreme  poverty,  and  begged  food  as  they  toiled  wearily  on.  Not  a few 
perished  on  their  arrival  in  Ohio  from  fatigue  and  privation,  and  others 
fell  victims  to  fever  and  ague,  almost  certain,  at  that  time,  to  attack  new 
settlers.’^ 

If  you  were  on  foot  and  wished  to  cross  the  Cuyahoga  River,  Chris- 
topher Gunn  would  take  you  over  in  his  skiff  for  sixpence.  If  you  were 
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driving  a team,  Mr.  Gunn  would  use  a big  flat  scow  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  charge  would  be  a shilling. 


1817 

SHERMAN 

Ephraim  Sherman,  Jr.,  and  his  family  came  to  town  in  1817.  His 
father,  Ephraim  Sherman,  Sr.,  accompanied  them,  but  his  mother  Mary 
Sherman  remained  east,  expecting  to  join  the  family  when  it  was  well 
established  in  the  new  home.  The  Shermans  were  originally  from  Graf- 
ton, Mass.,  but  in  1803  removed  to  Walpole,  N.  H.,  where  they  resided 
14  years  and  again  sold  out  and  came  to  Ohio.  The  family  were  descend- 
ants of  Roger  Sherman,  and  were  very  proud  of  the  fact.  Mrs.  Sherman, 
Remember  Cooke,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  but  married  in  Grafton, 
Mass. 

Ephraim  Sherman,  Sr.,  and  his  son  settled  on  Broadway,  but  seemed 
to  be  disappointed  or  dissatisfied  with  the  conditions  they  encountered 
and  the  two  men  and  older  grandsons  went  to  Vermilion,  and  built  a 
large  cabin  of  hewn  logs,  intending  to  make  it  the  family  home.  The 
women,  left  alone,  were  in  constant  fear  of  Indians  and  wild  animals 
which  abounded  in  the  vicinity.  The  former  would  frequently  ask  to 
stay  all  night  by  the  Sherman  fire-place,  rolling  themselves  in  their 
blankets  and  lying  with  their  heads  nearest  the  fire.  At  such  times 
Mrs.  Sherman  and  her  daughters  were  too  timid  to  sleep  and  kept  vigil 
until  dawn.  The  weird  howling  of  wolves  close  to  the  cabin  also  was  a 
sleep-destroyer.  The  early  settlers  kept  a big  bonfire  going  near  by  their 
homes  in  order  to  intimidate  wild  animals. 

Once,  Clarissa  Sherman  went  to  a spring  for  water,  when  an  Indian 
sprang  up  from  the  thicket,  and  she  ran  for  her  life,  screaming  all  the 
way  home.  But  the  red  men  meant  no  harm  and  doubtless  understood 
that  the  Sherman  household  of  women  were  afraid  of  them,  and  took 
advantage  of  it  to  have  some  fun  with  them. 

Mary  Sherman  never  came  to  Ohio,  for  her  husband  died  in  Vermilion 
in  1818.  The  following  year,  the  whole  family,  who,  meanwhile  had 
moved  to  that  town,  were  all  very  ill  with  malaria,  and  Ephraim,  Jr., 
also  died.  He  was  buried  in  a cemetery  that  eventually  was  washed  into 
the  lake,  and  the  bones  of  both  father  and  son  were  carried  away  by  the 
waves. 

Mrs.  Remember  Cook  Sherman,  and  all  but  three  of  her  large  family 
of  children  returned  to  Walpole.  One  of  her  daughters,  Harriet  Sherman 
Staffard,  married  and  lived  in  a beautiful  home  in  Lowell,  Mass,  Here 
the  mother  was  tenderly  cared  for  in  her  old  age,  and  in  every  way 
possible,  encouraged  to  forget  the  long  years  of  change,  trial  and  sore 
bereavement.  She  died  in  1841,  aged  78. 

The  three  Sherman  children  remaining  in  Cleveland  were  Nancy, 
Clarissa  and  Remember.  Nancy  had  become  the  second  wife  of  Capt. 
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W.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  of  Newburgh.  Clarissa  and  Remember  lived  with 
her  a year  or  two,  then  Clarissa  married  Arial  Harris,  son  of  Calvin  and 
Susannah  Bullock  Harris,  and  Remember  married  Frederick  Onstine  of 
Amherst,  Ohio. 
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Samuel  Stewart  came  to  Newburgh  in  1817,  and  located  on  land  now 
occupied  by  the  Kinsman  Street  Reservoir.  He  married  Cherry  Edwards, 
daughter  of  Rudolphus  Edwards.  He  kept  a country  tavern  and  road- 
house many  years. 

Samuel  and  Cherry  Stewart  had  four  sons : 

Jehiel  Stewart,  m.  Sophia  Thomas.  Calvin  Stewart. 

Noble  Stewart,  removed  to  Marion  Rudolphus  Stewart,  m.  Margaret 
County  and  married  there.  Sayles. 
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Levi  Sargeant  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1777.  He  married  in  1804, 
Rosamond  Harris  of  Connecticut,  but  the  wedding  took  place  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  H.  Their  first  children  were  born  in  Vermont.  He  evidently 
moved  to  Plainfield,  N.  H.,  for  their  third  child  was  born  there.  He 
lived  in  Carthage,  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  about  1813,  and  four  years  later 
left  that  place  for  Monroe,  Mich.  The  prospects  there  proved  unfavor- 
able, and  again  he  made  a change,  this  time  a permanent  one.  He  reached 
Cleveland  in  1818,  and  lived  in  a small  red  house  on  the  west  side  of  Water 
Street,  the  same  house  probably,  in  which  David  Clark  lived  and  died. 

Mr.  Sargeant  entered  into  partnership  with  Abram  Hickox,  whose 
blacksmith  shop  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street  near  Seneca 
Street.  Mr.  Sargeant  evidently  retained  his  shop  here  long  after  taking 
up  residence  on  the  West  Side.  In  the  early  '30s,  he  calls  for  helpers 
in  his  work,  stipulating  that  men  must  be  of  good  moral  character.  This 
last  was  the  key-note  of  Levi  Sargeant' s character,  making  of  him  a most 
unusual  man.  Probably  there  never  lived  in  Cleveland  one  who  main- 
tained higher  ideals  of  morality  and  honesty. 

Mrs.  Sargeant  was  a strong  character.  She  was  a famous  nurse 
ready  to  respond  to  the  call  for  help  whenever  needed.  And  in  those 
days,  that  meant  almost  continuously,  for  the  hamlet  was  scourged  with 
malarial  fever,  year  after  year.  Mr.  Sargeant  built  the  second  house 
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erected  on  Detroit  Street,  West  Side,  where  they  died,  he  in  1862,  and 
Mrs.  Sarg-eant  in  1866. 

The  children  of  Levi  and  Rosamond  Sar^eant: 


Jerusha  Tracey  Sargeant,  b.  1804; 
m.  Epaphras  Lord  Barber,  son  of 
Judge  Josiah  Barber. 

Elisabeth  Harris  Sargeanty  b.  1805 ; 
m.  George  Lord  Chapman  of  East 
Haddam,  Conn. 

Julia  Ann  Sargeanty  b.  1808;  m. 
Robert  Seldon  of  East  Haddam, 
Conn. 


John  Harris  Sargeanty  b.  1814;  m. 
Julia  Jackson  Hull,  daughter  of 
Morris  Jackson. 

Charles  H.  Sargeanty  b. ' 1819,  in 
Cleveland ; m.  Hannah  Lawson  of 
Cincinnati. 


A fine  pen  picture  of  the  daughters  of  this  family,  written  by  Mrs. 
Stella  T.  Hatch,  will  be  found  on  pages  199  and  200  of  the  Memorial  to 
the  Pioneer  Women  of  the  Western  Reserve. 

The  following  quaint  advertisement  appeared  in  a Cleveland  Herald 
of  an  early  day: 

‘‘Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  subscriber  has  released 
to  his  son  John  H.  Sargeant  the  use  of  his  time.  He  is 
therefore  authorized  to  trade  on  his  own  account  and  on  his 
own  responsibility  and  for  his  own  benefit. 

Levi  Sargeant, 

Feb.  16,  1834.” 
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Ansel  Young  of  Tolland,  Conn.,  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  1817  at  the 
age  of  29,  was  a tanner  and  a fuller.  He  had  a tannery  and  factory  on 
Doan  Brook,  near  Wade  Park  Avenue. 

But,  though  well  trained  in  two  trades,  and  a man  who  supported  his 
family,  he  was  ever  above  mere  dollars  and  cents.  His  mind  dwelt 
naturally  on  higher  things.  For  many  years  in  succession  he  made  the 
astronomical  calculations  of  local  almanacs.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  several  well-known  eastern  scholars,  among  them  Jared  Sparks,  and 
his  love  of  books  was  a passion.  His  mother  was  a Miss  Thankful 
Jenne,  for  whom  he  named  his  daughter.  The  Youngs  lived  on  Ansel 
Avenue,  and  when  Wade  Park  Avenue  was  cut  through  that  street,  their 
house  stood  facing  the  west  and  directly  in  the  way.  Ansel  Avenue  was 
named  in  honor  of  Ansel  Young. 

His  wife  was  Sarah  Hollister,  and  they  were  of  the  same  age.  She 
was  a short,  plump  woman,  very  even-tempered,  never  known  to  scold 
or  to  say  an  unkind  word  of  the  absent.  She  was  a direct  descendant 
of  John  Carver  of  the  Mayflower. 
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The  children  of  Ansel  and  Sarah  Young: 

Minerva  Young,  who  died  unmar-  Martha  Young,  m.  Isaac  A.  Pills- 
ried  at  87  years  of  age.  bury,  a civil  engineer. 

Thankful  Jenne  Young,  m.  Benj.  T. 

Blackwell. 


They  all  died  in  Cleveland. 


The  Blackwells  and  Pillsburys  were  well  known  in  the  community. 
One  of  the  old  families  who  settled  in  the  East  End  were  the  Blackwells. 
They  bought,  on  what  is  now  Ansel  Avenue,  a seven-acre  lot  at  $6  an 
acre.  It  extended  from  the  park,  taking  in  part  of  the  Boulevard  to  East 
93rd  Street.  They  built  a home  upon  Ansel  Avenue  in  1831,  which  has 
stood  until  recently,  and  is  now  being  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  Homeopathic  Hospital,  which  for  many  years  was 
called  the  Huron  Street  Hospital. 

Benjamin  Titus  Blackwell  was  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Rebecca  Titus 
Blackwell  of  Hopewell,  N.  Y.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  a year  old, 
and  his  parental  grandparents  took  him  into  their  keeping  until  he  was 
19  years  old.  His  grandfather  kept  a hotel  in  Hopewell.  He  married 
Thankful  Jenne  Young,  daughter  of  Ansel  Young  the  East  End  pioneer. 
She  was  an  exceptional  character  in  many  respects,  cheerful,  always  in 
the  same  mood,  with  a kind  word  for  and  of  every  one. 

Their  first  son  was  named  for  Jared  Sparks  the  celebrated  college 
professor,  who  gave  the  child  a library. 


Jared  Sparks  Blackwell,  married 
Abby  Morgan,  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Morgan,  and  they  lived  for  25 
years  on  a hundred-acre  lot  ad- 


joining Shaker  Lakes,  bought  by 
Blackwell,  Sr.,  for  $6  an  acre. 
Jane  Maria  Blackwell,  the  only 
daughter  of  Benjamin,  married 
Robert  S.  Averv  of  Groton,  Conn. 


Titus  Blackwell,  a cousin  of  Benjamin,  bought  an  acre  of  ground  on 
the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Wood  Street  in  1831.  He  made  one  payment 
on  it.  When  the  cholera  plague  broke  out  in  the  city,  he  was  seized  with 
a panic  and  abandoning  the  property  to  its  original  owner,  he  fled  back 
to  Albion,  N.  Y.,  his  former  home. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Silas  Owen  lived  in  Sundersfield,  Conn.  Mrs.  Owen 
was  Miss  Lucy  Maches,  born  1770.  In  1817,  they  converted  their  farm 
and  stock  into  money  and  started  for  Newburgh,  Ohio,  in  a sleigh.  When 
the  snow  failed  them  they  traveled  on  the  ice  of  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Owen 
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was  killed  on  the  Ohio  Canal  by  a cave-in  of  soil,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Owen 
was  left  with  her  four  children.  They  were: 

Betsey  Owen,  who  remained  unmar-  Lydia  Owen,  m.  James  Williams. 

i^ied.  Lucy  Owen,  rn.  Alvah  Brainard. 

Silas  Owen,  m.  Julia  Brainard. 


Grandma  Owen  lived  in  her  old  age  with  her  daughter  Lucy  Owen 
Brainard.  This  last  daughter  was  married  in  1829,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Cleveland  Centennial  was  still  living  at  the  age  of  86.  She  had  a 
bright  intellect,  was  usually  in  good  health,  and  loved  to  talk  of  the  early 
days  when  she  came  from  Connecticut.  She  spun  yarn  when  so  young 
that  she  had  to  walk  on  a thick  plank  in  order  to  reach  the  big  spinning- 
wheel. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Owen  Brainard  not  only  raised  her  own  family,  but  took 
into  it  and  cared  for  her  brother  Silas’  daughter  Lydia  Owen.  She  was 
thin  and  spare,  but  quick  as  lightning,  a very  smart  woman  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Brainard: 


Harriet  Brainard,  m.  Fayette  Glea- 
son. 

Eunice  Brainard,  m.  Henry  Adams 
of  Olmstead. 


Demming  Brainard,  m.  Lurinda  Pal- 
mer. 

Addison  and  George  Brainard  never 
married. 
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John  H.  Guptil,  who  had  a shoe  “shop”  on  Water  Street,  and  later  a 
shoe  “store”  79  Superior  Street,  was  a native  of  Maine,  who  in  childhood 
was  taken  into  Vermont,  and,  when  only  16  years  of  age,  took  part  in 
the  Battle  of  Plattsburg.  Three  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  1817, 
he  came  to  the  village  of  Cleveland,  and  married  Lucy  White,  daughter  of 
Levi  and  Sabrina  Kinney  White.  Sixty  years  afterward  the  couple  were 
alive  and  well  with  their  daughter  Mrs.  Roberts  in  Hayes  City,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Guptil  was  an  industrious,  intelligent  man,  who  stood  well  in  the 
community.  He  was  fond  of  fun,  and  considered  quite  a wag  through 
his  dry,  funny  speeches  on  the  characteristics  of  his  associates  and  on 
local  events.  As  for  Mrs.  Guptil,  the  fact  of  her  being  one  of  the  White 
family  ensured  to  her  own  family  a faithful  wife  and  conscientious 
mother  who  instilled  into  her  children  all  the  old-fashioned  virtues  that 
conduce  to  right  living  and  thinking. 


The  children  married  and  became 

Caroline  Guptil,  b.  1822 ; m.  Mervin 
Clark;  removed  to  Dakota. 

James  S,  Clarke  Guptil,  b.  1824. 
Edwin  A.  Guptil,  removed  to  Oak- 
land, Cal. 


widely  separated.  They  were: 

George  Guptil,  removed  to  Minne- 
sota. 

Wheeler  S.  Guptil,  removed  to  Grin- 
ned, Kansas. 

Minerva  Guptil,  m.  Z.  Roberts  of 
Hayes  City,  Kansas. 
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James  Skinner  and  his  sister  Sarah  were  from  Foxborough,  Mass. 
They  settled  in  Newburgh  in  1817.  James  married  Lydia  Warner,  and 
his  daughter  Laura  Skinner  became  the  wife  of  William  Belden  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Sarah  Skinner,  sister  of  James,  married  David  Brower  of  Newburgh. 
They  began  housekeeping  on  the  smallest  scale  possible,  were  very  poor 
for  several  years,  and  often  were  hungry.  Upon  several  occasions  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  for  breakfast,  and  Mr.  Brower  would  arise  early,  take 
his  gun,  and  start  on  a long  tramp  after  game.  Usually  he  was  success- 
ful in  the  hunt,  and  return  home  with  meat  enough  to  last  several  days. 
Future  years  brought  comforts  and  ease,  but  the  family  were  proud  of 
having  acquired  it,  and  openly  referred  to  their  privation  of  earlier  years. 
There  was  a daughter,  Pulcherry  Brower,  in  this  household ; no  son  has 
been  recorded. 


1817 

BALDWIN 

Seth  Cogswell  Baldwin  of  Ballston  Springs,  N.  Y.,  who  came  to  Cleve- 
land in  1817,  was  a soldier  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  was  with 
Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga,  and  subsequently  served  under  Col.  Gros- 
venor  in  other  campaigns  of  that  war.  He  was  twice  a prisoner,  having 
been  one  of  the  founders  of  Ballston  Springs,  where  he  attained  large 
property  and  business  interests.  But  reverses  overtook  him,  and  with 
magnificent  courage  for  one  at  his  time  of  life,  55  years,  he  started  out 
to  begin  all  over  again,  to  create  a home  and  recruit  his  fortunes  in  an 
Ohio  wilderness.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  and 
married  in  young  manhood  Ruth  White.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  Baldwin  had 
eight  children,  when,  at  the  birth  of  the  youngest,  in  1805,  Mrs.  Baldwin 
died.  The  motherless  infant  received  her  name  as  a legacy,  Ruth  White 
Baldwin. 

The  children  who  accompanied  their  father  to  Cleveland  intermarried 
with  well-known  pioneer  families,  and  Seth  C.  Baldwin's  descendants  are 
some  of  the  finest  people  residing  in  this  city.  Mr.  Baldwin  married, 
secondly.  Miss  Abigail  Kellogg,  who  died  the  year  following  her  arrival 
here.  Mr.  Baldwin  settled  on  a farm  located  in  Newburgh,  now  Woodhill 
Road,  and,  at  one  time  lived  in  the  Doan  Tavern  at  Doan's  Corners. 

The  contrast  between  their  luxurious  home  in  Ballston  Springs, 
which  had  been  the  center  of  hospitality,  and  the  frontier  tavern  whose 
isolation  was  almost  complete,  its  loneliness  seldom  broken  save  by  the 
passing  of  pioneers  westward,  must  have  been  a most  disheartening  con- 
trast. That  the  young  wife  and  mother  succumbed  to  the  situation 
within  a year  is  not  surprising.  She  left  a son  nine  years  of  age,  a little 
daughter,  and  the  family  of  children  whose  care  she  assumed  at  her 
marriage. 

With  her  death  Mr.  Baldwin's  misfortunes  seemed  to  culminate.  Sor- 
row seemed  to  be  his  only  portion.  But  he  struggled  on  a few  years 
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longer,  keeping  a brave  front,  and  making  himself  as  useful  as  possible 
to  the  little  scattered  community  in  which  he  had  cast  his  lot. 

He  had  a knowledge  of  surveying,  and  many  a farm  in  the  township 
and  county  was  staked  out  by  him.  He  became  interested,  at  once,  in 
local  military  affairs,  as  a regimental  notice  signed  by  him  appeared  in 
the  small  weekly  newspaper  of  1819. 


The  children  of  Seth  Cogswell  and  Ruth  White  Baldwin: 


Thomas  Palmer  Baldwin. 

Seth  Cogswell  Baldwin. 

Samuel  W.  Baldwin. 

Charles  N.  Baldwin. 

Edward  Baldwin,  m.  Mercy  Doan, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Doan. 


Ann  Olivia  Baldwin,  m.  'John  Doan, 
son  of  Timothy  Doan. 

Ann  Eliza  Baldwin,  m.  James 
Strong. 

Ruth  Baldwin,  m.  Henry  Camp ; 
2nd,  Robert  Marsh. 


The  children  of  Seth  Cogswell  and  Abigail  Kellogg  Baldwin: 

Dudley  Baldwin,  b.  1809;  m.  Hen-  Abigail  C.  Baldwin,  m.  Rev.  M. 
rietta  Hine.  Wood. 

The  marriages  of  Edward,  Anna  Eliza,  and  Ann  Olivia  Baldwin  were 
celebrated  not  long  after  the  family  arrived  in  Cleveland.  That  of 
Edward  and  Ann  Olivia  was  a double  wedding,  occurring  in  January, 
1820,  four  months  later  than  that  of  the  older  sister. 

Dudley  Baldwin  was  yet  a lad  when  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of 
his  father.  He  began  to  clerk  for  Peter  M.  Weddell  in  his  store  on  the 
Superior  Street  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Rockefeller  Building.  Mr. 
Weddell  took  great  interest  in  him,  and  at  length  young  Baldwin  became 
a partner  in  the  concern. 

Other  interests  developed  as  the  years  passed,  banking  and  the  pro- 
motion of  railroads  leading  to  and  from  the  city,  all  of  which  hastened 
its  growth  and  increased  the  value  of  property. 

Physically,  Mr.  Baldwin  was  slight  and  rather  frail,  his  appearance 
much  at  variance  with  his  indomitable  will  and  energy.  Had  his  earlier 
life  been  less  pressing,  he  would  have  chosen  to  become  a scholar,  and 
his  latter  years  of  ease  were  spent  in  indulgence  of  his  love  for  literature. 

In  1833  he  married  Henrietta  Hine  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  daughter 
of  Homer  and  Mary  Skinner  Hine.  Her  grandparents  were  Col.  Noble 
Hine  of  Milford,  Conn.,  and  Capt.  Abraham  Skinner  of  Painesville.  The 
first  home  of  the  young  couple  was  on  Bank  Street  adjoining  the  store, 
and  here  the  groom,  24  years  and  the  bride  23  years  of  age,  set  up  house- 
keeping in  a story-and-a-half  frame-cottage  with  a little  garden  around 
it,  including  an  arbor  in  which  to  sit  during  long  summer  evenings.  We 
may  be  certain  that  Mrs.  Weddell  took  great  interest  in  the  planning 
and  furnishing  of  that  little  house,  and  that  from  her  own  pretty  garden 
of  native  and  rare  flowers  she  helped  to  stock  the  new  one,  and  that  the 
bride  in  moments  of  perplexity  over  culinary  mysteries,  often  slipped 
over  to  the  older  home  so  near  and  convenient  to  ask  advice  and  secure 
help. 

Here  they  lived  for  ten  years,  then  built  a small  home  on  the  west 
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side  of  North  Perry  Street,  a short  walk  from  Euclid  Ave.,  which  from 
time  to  time  received  additions  and  improvements  until  it  became  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  houses  in  Cleveland;  one  so  unusual  and  homely- 
looking  that  no  passer-by  with  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  could  but  pause 
to  admire.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  in  their  love  of 
nature  adorned  the  ample  grounds  surrounding  it  with  a rare  collection 
of  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers. 

Mrs.  Baldwin's  aunt,  Pauline  Skinner,  wife  of  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  lived 
in  a large  rambling  house  set  back  in  the  grounds  opposite,  and  closer  to 
the  street  resided  the  latter's  daughter  Mrs.  H.  B.  Payne,  in  a modern 
stone  ediflce.  The  Perry  Street  home  of  the  Dudley  Baldwin  family 
lasted  53  years— over  half  a century.  One  can  but  muse  over  the  scenes 
witnessed  within  the  residence  still  standing  intact  with  undiminished 
attractiveness.  The  hundreds  of  Cleveland  people  who  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitality it  ever  extended,  now  lying  in  Woodland  and  Lake  View;  53 
years  of  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving  occasions  when  relatives  gathered, 
and  near  friends  bidden!  Who  would  have  believed  that  business  and 
death  could  make  such  a clean  sweep  of  the  neighborhood  in  that  vicinity, 
in  so  short  a time!  The  Perry  home  occupied  by  strangers,  that  of  the 
Paynes  standing  unoccupied  and  desolate,  the  commerce  crowding  and 
threatening  the  two  sisters  remaining  in  the  old  Baldwin  homestead! 


The  children  of  Dudley  and  Henrietta  Hine  Baldwin: 


Mary  Baldwin. 

Homer  Baldwin,  a soldier  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  in  many  great 
battles  of  that  conflict;  d.  1870. 
Anne  Weddell  Baldwin,  m.  Lieut.  I. 
A.  Shultz,  U.  S.  A. 


Peter  Weddell  Baldwin. 

Henrietta  Baldwin,  m.  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Dudley  Baldwin,  Jr. 

Sherman  Frick  Baldwin,  d.  1875. 
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Edmund  Rathbun,  the  Revolutionary  soldier  buried  in  Harvard  Grove 
Cemetery,  and  a Newburgh  pioneer,  must  have  had  several  sons.  Ed- 
mund Rathbun,  Junior,  was  one  of  them  and  Zebulon  another.  The  com- 
plete list  of  his  children  cannot  be  obtained.  The  above  son,  Zebulon 
Rathbun,  had  a family  of  children  born  and  raised  in  Newburgh.  Their 
records  are  but  partially  given  and  the  mother's  maiden  name  not  fur- 
nished. 


Ambrose  Rathbun,  married  Hannah 


Jane  Rathbun,  m.  Isaac  Leach. 
Eunice  Rathbun,  m.  Uz  Hendee. 
Rachel  Rathbun,  m. Kapple. 


Isabella  Rathbun,  m.  Boardman 
Pearse. 

George  Rathbun,  m.  Catherine 
Greenleese. 

Marietta  Rathbun,  m.  Amaziah  Rod- 
way. 
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Jonathan  Pearse  and  his  wife  Lucy  Scoville  Pearse  were  married 
1808,  in  Sudley,  Vt.  They  removed  to  Newburgh  hamlet  in  1817.  New- 
burgh was  being  settled  by  New  England  people,  many  of  them  from 
Vermont,  who  had  made  the  long  journey  in  ox-teams,  ariving  or  leading 
a cow  all  the  way. 

Mr.  Pearse  paid  less  than  four  dollars  an  acre  for  his  farm  which  was 
purchased  of  the  Lord  and  Barber  Land  Co.  In  1910,  his  son  sold  less 
than  an  acre  of  it  for  $3,300.  The  first  home  of  the  Pearse  family  was  a 
log-house  near  the  corner  of  the  present  Harvard  and  Independence 
streets.  In  1821,  the  taxes  on  the  10  acres  was  $13.65,  an  amount  not 
difficult  to  raise,  it  would  seem,  from  a stand-point  of  nearly  a century 
afterward.  But  at  that  early  day,  it  was  a hard  pull  to  be  able  to  meet 
even  so  small  an  obligation  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  the  above  sum.  The 
“land-poor"’  farmers  no  sooner  paid  one  year’s  taxes  before  planning  and 
saving,  sixpence  at  a time,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  one. 

The  wolves  were  very  numerous  and  troublesome  for  years  following 
the  arrival  of  the  family  in  Newburgh,  and  their  howling  terrified  the 
children  until  its  frequency  inured  them  to  the  sound  and  to  its  possible 
danger.  During  the  digging  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  Jonathan  Pearse  and 
the  father  of  the  late  President  James  Garfield  were  associated  in  a con- 
tract to  excavate  part  of  its  channel. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearse  had  a family  of  seven  children  to  reach  maturity, 
most  of  whom  were  born  in  Newburgh.  They  were: 


Franklin  Pearse,  m.  Theresa  Wake- 
field. 

Mary  A,  Pearse,  m.  Jesse  Jennings. 

Removed  to  Indiana. 

Boardman  Pearse,  m.  Isabella  Rath- 
bun. 


Roxana  Pearse,  m.  1st,  Daniel  Ter- 
ry ; 2nd,  Henry  Tuttle. 

Emily  Pearse,  m.  Richard  Wright; 
lived  in  Madison,  Ohio. 


Boardman  Pearse  lived  to  be  90  years  of  age.  At  this  date,  1913, 
his  wife  still  survives  him.  They  lived  in  the  old  homestead  on  Harvard 
Street. , Roxanna  Pearse  removed  to  Illinois  soon  after  her  first  marriage. 
At  the  death  of  Mr.  Terrill,  Boardman  Pearse  drove  all  the  way  to  the 
place  she  was  living  and  brought  her  and  her  two  children  back  to  her 
father’s  home. 


1817 

JEWETT 

Moses  Jewett  a farmer,  and  also  a cooper  by  trade,  was  born  in  Hol- 
lis, New  Hampshire. 

In  1812,  he  married  Eunice  Andrews,  20  years  of  age,  and  in  the  year 
1817  they  came  to  Cleveland.  Mr.  Jewett  bought  a small  farm  on  Water 
street,  below  St.  Clair  street,  and  south  of  Lake  street.  Mr.  Jewett  may 
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have  built  the  old  log-house  that  stood  in  that  vicinity  after  all  the  other 
pioneer  landmarks  had  disappeared.  One  authority  states  that  the  fam- 
ily remained  there  nine  years,  and  then  removed  to  a farm  in  Newburgh. 
It  was  situated  on  Miles  Ave.,  and  a member  of  the  family  yet  resides 
within  a short  distance  of  the  old  homestead  site. 

Moses  Jewett  was  a prominent  man  in  both  Cleveland  and  Newburgh. 
His  children  intermarried  with  other  pioneer  families.  The  sons  were 
well-known  business  men,  and  both  sons  and  daughters  held  enviable 
social  positions.  One  of  the  granddaughters.  Miss  Carrie  Jewett,  is  a 
member  of  the  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Moses  Jewett  died  in  1850. 

The  children  of  Moses  and  Eunice  Andrews  Jewett: 


Esther  A.  Jewett,  b.  1813 ; m.  Dan- 
forth  Ruggles. 

George  A.  Jewett,  b.  1816;  m.  a 
Southern  lady.  He  died  1843. 

Lydia  A.  Jewett,  b.  1818;  died  in 
1823,  buried  in  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery. 

Alvah  Jewett,  b.  1821 ; m.  Cynthia 
Rhodes,  daughter  of  Oliver  and 
Cynthia  Rhodes, 


Charles  Porter  Jeivett,  b.  1825;  m. 

Adeline  Adams,  his  step-sister. 
Eunice  Jewett,  b.  1828;  m.  C.  Bas- 
tion. 

Mary  Jane  Jewett,  b.  1830 ; m.  John 
M.  Burk. 

Julia  Towsley  Jewett,  b.  1833;  m. 
Charles  Davis. 
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Jeremiah  Shumway  and  his  wife  Helen  Simmons  from  Roe,  Mass., 
settled  in  East  Cleveland  in  1817,  and  the  family  became  very  prominent 
in  that  locality.  The  children: 


Lucy  Shumway,  m.  Samuel  Bond, 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Alvira  Shumway,  b.  1824 ; m. 

Eliott. 

Helen  Shumway,  b.  1828 ; m.  J. 
Loyd. 


Mary  Shumway,  b.  1832 ; m.  M.  H. 
Nelson. 

Loudama  Shumway,  b.  1838;  m. 
Charles  Foljambe. 

Dewey  Shumway,  m.  Fanny  Cran- 
ney. 

Patience  Shumway. 


1817 


JACKSON 

Morris  and  Lucinda  Sheldon  Jackson  of  Ludlow,  N.  Y.,  arrived  in 
Cleveland  in  1817.  They  were  22  days  coming  by  way  of  horses  and 
a wagon.  The  family  eventually  settled  on  a farm  in  Newburgh,  but 
Morris  Jackson,  from  time  to  time,  engaged  in  other  pursuits  than  farm- 
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ing.  His  children  were  all  men  and  women  of  strong  personality,  men- 
tally and  physically,  and  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  community  in 
which  they  lived.  Their  two  sons  lived  to  be  very  aged,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  was  over  90  years  of  age  at  her  death.  The  family  resided  in 
Newburgh  several  years,  but  although  all  the  daughters  married  in  that 
burg,  but  two  of  them  remained  there  afterwards. 

The  children  of  Morris  and  Lucinda  Sheldon  Jackson : 


Tower  Jackson,  m.  Sarah  Clock  of 
Monroeville,  0. ; 2nd,  Lucy  But- 
ton. 

Morris  Jackson,  Jr.,  m.  1st,  Alice 
Brown  of  Black  River ; 2nd,  Lucy 
Miles ; 3rd,  Flora  Shepard. 

Ruth  Jackson,  m.  1st,  Reuben 
Drake ; 2nd,  Youngs  L.  Morgan, 
Jr. 

Juliette  Jackson,  m.  Alphonso  Hol- 
ly, son  of  the  pioneers  Ezekiel  and 


Lucy  Carter  Holly  or  Hawley. 

Nancy  Jackson,  m.  Buell  Jones,  a 
ship-builder,  who  removed  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Harriet  Jackson,  m.  Elijah  Clock  of 
Monroeville,  0.,  brother  of  Sarah 
Clock  Jackson. 

Chloe  Jackson,  m.  Ely  Colt  of  New 
York  City.  Ely  Colt  lived  in 
Cleveland  in  the  ’30s. 


Morris  Jackson,  Jr.,  lived  on  a farm  on  Detroit  street  some  years 
previous  to  his  death ; a farm  now  of  great  value  as  building  property. 
Tower  Jackson  lived  in  Huron,  Ohio,  and  died  there  at  a great  age. 
Juliette  Jackson  Hawley  lived  all  her  life  on  Broadway  near  the  city 
limits.  She  died  aged  90,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  in  the  East  End. 


1817 

RATHBUN 

There  were  several  families  of  Rathbun  in  Cuyahoga  Co.  in  the  very 
early  days  of  its  organization.  They  were  all  related,  the  heads  of  each 
family  being  either  brother  or  cousin  of  the  others. 

Edmund  Rathbun  was  originally  from  Rhode  Island.  His  parents 
moved  to  Massachusetts,  and  a little  later  to  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  In 
1817,  he  came  to  the  city,  settling  on  Harvard  Street.  It  cannot  be 
learned  if  the  parents  came  also.  But,  two  years  later,  Edmund  married 
Julia  Hamilton. 

Four  children  were  born  to  them,  Alvin,  Caroline,  Melinda,  and  Lydia 
Rathbun. 

Edmund  Rathbun  and  his  wife  both  died  in  1881  at  the  age  of  87 
years. 

George  and  Jonathan  Rathbun,  brothers  of  Edmund,  also  came  to 
Newburgh,  but  later  moved  with  their  families  to  Euclid  and  Orange. 

Mrs.  George  Rathbun  was  Miss  Harriet  Warren  before  her  marriage. 
They  came  to  Newburgh  in  1817,  and  settled  on  Harvard  street,  where, 
in  time,  there  were  eight  families  of  the  name. 

George  Rathbun  had  three  daughters  and  a son. 
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In  January  of  this  year,  the  leading  merchants  in  town  refused  to 
accept  any  individual  script  and  a notice  to  that  effect  was  printed  in  the 
first  issue  of  the  first  Cleveland  newspaper. 

The  names  signed  to  it  are  of  interest,  as  it  establishes  a date  when 
each  was  a resident  of  the  village. 


J.  I and  Irad  Kelley, 
Daniel  Kelley, 
Thomas  Rummage, 
George  Wallace, 
Amasa  Bailey, 
George  G.  Hill, 


Nathan  Perry, 
Phineas  Shepard, 
Henry  Mowry, 

S.  Nechley, 

Cullen  Richmond, 
Cyrus  Prentice, 
James  Hyndman. 


Luther  Chapin, 
William  Garford, 
George  Pease, 
David  James, 
Leonard  Case, 
George  Perkham, 


Population  of  Cleveland  village,  74. 

Superior  Street  yet  not  much  more  than  a lane. 

Caleb  Eddy  of  East  Cleveland  died  this  year  aged  64  years. 
His  wife  Nancy  Blinn  Eddy  died  in  1838  aged  77. 

Eddy  Road  was  named  for  this  family. 


1818 

SPRAGUE. 

When  Ara  Sprague  entered  the  village  of  Cleveland  on  an  April  day 
in  1818,  he  found  its  population  had  just  been  counted.  Men,  women, 
and  children,  all  told,  numbered  but  172  souls. 

His  first  impression  of  the  town,  according  to  his  testimony  given 
years  afterward,  was  far  from  favorable.  He  found  every  family  in  it 
poor  and  struggling  to  make  a living.  Only  a few  acres  of  ground  had 
been  cleared  of  the  scrub  oaks  that  had  covered  them,  and  the  forest 
pressed  closely  in  upon  these.  Rail  fences  enclosed  the  few  houses  that 
straggled  along  Superior  street  from  Bank  street  to  the  river.  There 
was  no  St.  Clair  street  then.  Lake  street  possessed  but  one  house — a 
log  one — and  there  were  perhaps  half  a dozen  on  Water  street. 

The  nickels  and  pennies  that  in  the  present  day  are  so  plentiful  and 
convenient  would  have  been  hailed  with  delight  in  that  early  one  when 
small  change  was  entirely  lacking,  and  shin-plasters,  issued  by  the  small 
corporation,  the  only  means  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Sprague  tells  us  that  passage  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland  when 
taken  on  a vessel  was  $10,  but  to  the  traveler  who  came  by  steamboat 
“Walk-in-the-Water,”  it  cost  twice  that  sum.  There  was  a land  route, 
however,  one  very  popular  with  the  impecunious,  and  those  who  trav- 
eled its  weary  length  were  often  conveyed  by  “Shank’s  Mare.” 

Ara  Sprague  was  one  of  a family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  all 
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Massachusetts  born,  some  in  Spencer,  and  others  in  Worcester.  The 
parents  were  Ara  and  Martha  Wilson  Sprague.  Ara  was  28  years  old  when 
he  came  west.  Ten  years  previous,  he  was  at  Ogdensburg ; a youthful  cor- 
poral shouldering  his  musket  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  belonged  to  a com- 
pany similar  to  our  present  “Ohio  National  Guards,''  and  one  morning, 
the  alarm-gun  notified  Ogdensburg  that  the  British  were  marching  toward 
it  on  the  ice  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  The  young  militia  was  caught 
unaware.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  most  of  them  were  making  their 
toilets,  some  bathing,  others  shaving,  etc.  Those  who  had  just  donned 
clean  shirts  did  not  stop  to  tuck  them  in,  and  the  barefooted  ones  slipped 
on  their  shoes  without  stockings  and  rushed  out  in  the  snow,  guns  in 
hand,  to  meet  the  invaders.  Many  were  bareheaded. 

Whether  the  sight  of  this  motley  crew  was  over  much  for  British 
courage,  or  that  the  enemy  had  not  any  of  the  time  included  Ogdensburg 
in  its  marching  plans,  is  not  stated.  But  the  redcoats  landed  on  the  oppo- 
site side — on  Canadian  shores.  But  the  militia  had  proven  its  valor. 

Otis  Sprague,  a younger  brother,  was  also  an  Ohio  pioneer.  He  set- 
tled in  Erie  County,  where  he  died  after  a long  and  honorable  life.  He 
was  the  father  of  Gen.  John  W.  Sprague,  a Civil  War  veteran  and  rail- 
road president.  He  lived  in  Huron,  Ohio,  and  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Ara  Sprague  seems  to  have  made  himself  useful  to  Cleveland  village 
from  the  start.  He  set  out  the  elms  that  grew  to  such  stateliness  in  the 
Public  Square,  and  which  only  in  late  years  succumbed  to  coal-smoke 
and  disease.  In  1819,  he  married  Almira  Burgess,  daughter  of  Almon 
Burgess,  the  well-known  pioneer,  and  sister  of  Leonard  and  Solon  Bur- 
gess the  wholesale  grocers.  She  was,  like  her  mother,  a most  estimable 
woman,  devoted  to  her  family.  She  died  comparatively  young,  leaving 
two  children. 

George  Sprague,  m.  Minerva  Fauts.  Martha  Sprague,  m.  W.  W.  Dingley. 

For  many  years  a large  commission  and  wholesale  grocery  store  on 
Merwin  street,  the  river  side,  bore  the  sign  “George  Sprague."  His  son 
William  Sprague  resides  in  the  city  with  his  family  of  five  children. 

During  the  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  that  followed  the  opening  of 
the  canal  in  1827,  Ara  Sprague  seems  to  have  been  a ministering  angel  in 
the  homes  visited  by  sickness  and  death.  For  two  months  he  gave  him- 
self and  his  services  to  those  afflicted  with  the  disease.  Almost  every  one 
in  town  was  ill.  Sometimes  a whole  household  stricken  with  no  one  to 
nurse  them  or  give  even  a drink  of  water  to  the  sufferers.  The  scourge 
was  not  confined  to  the  village.  Doan's  Corners,  Newburgh,  and  even 
as  far  as  Euclid,  were  visited  by  it,  and  many  were  the  deaths  that  fol- 
lowed. Seventeen  died  in  Cleveland  within  the  two  months  that  the  fever 
raged. 

In  some  cases  there  were  babes  whose  mothers  were  too  ill  to  nurse 
them,  and  these  Mr.  Sprague  carried  to  and  fro  from  their  homes  to 
those  of  women  who  could  furnish  sustenance  to  the  little  ones.  Mr. 
Sprague's  untiring  administrations  to  the  stricken  town  won  the  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  of  that  generation,  and  the  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion of  all  succeeding  ones. 
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Some  time  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  secondly,  Miss 
Dinah  Hunger,  a remarkable  woman  who  lived  to  be  101  years  of  age. 
When  she  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  6,  1910,  the  local  papers  gave  much 
space  in  notices  of  the  event  and  detail  of  her  long  and  eventful  life. 
Her  patriotic  line  of  ancestry  included  every  struggle  her  country  engaged 
in  from  the  French  and  Indian  War  until  peace  was  declared  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  a grandson  served  in  Cuba. 

She  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  Forest  City  Post,  G.  A.  R.  Relief 
Corps,  and  upon  her  removal  to  Chicago  was  tendered  a reception  in  her 
honor  at  the  residence  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  W.  Kitchen,  at  which  time  her 
photograph  was  taken,  surrounded  by  floral  offerings  of  affection  and 
respect. 

She  had  one  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Almira  Gill,  a lovely  woman  whose 
death  was  mourned  by  many  friends. 
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No  family  of  the  East  End,  except  perhaps  the  Doans  and  Strongs, 
has  been  so  long  identified  with  that  part  of  Cleveland  as  the  Janes  fam- 
ily. The  founder  of  this  western  branch  was  Obidiah  Janes,  born  1759. 
His  parents  were  Deacon  Ebenezer  and  Sarah  Field  Janes  of  North- 
field,  Vt. 

Obidiah  Janes  came  to  Ohio  in  1818,  and  purchased  a farm  on  Euclid 
Road  west  of  Doan  Street,  now  East  105th.  He  brought  with  him  a large 
family  of  children.  He  had  been  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was 
Polly  Oliver,  daughter  of  John  Oliver.  His  second  wife  was  Harmony 
Bingham.  She  accompanied  him  to  Cleveland  and  died  five  years  later. 

Mr.  Janes  was  nearly  60  years  old  when  he  left  his  old  home  in  Ver- 
mont and  settled  in  a wilderness  at  the  East  End.  The  venture,  doubt- 
less, was  for  the  future  and  material  welfare  of  his  children,  rather  than 
for  his  own  possible  benefit.  He  was  a short,  stocky  man,  of  sturdy 
physique.  It  is  claimed  that  shortly  after  coming  here  he  walked  every 
foot  of  the  way  back  to  his  former  home  in  Vermont,  and  returned  in  the 
same  manner. 


The  children  of  Obidiah  Janes 
Harmony  Bingham  Janes: 

Polly  Janes,  h.  1787;  m.  Joel  Doo- 
little. 

Jahez  Janes,  died  24  years  of  age. 
Malinda  Janes,  m.  Otis  Munn ; 2nd, 
Samuel  Chapin. 

Oliver  Janes,  m.  Hannah  Clement. 
Harmony  Janes,  m.  Adolphus  Har- 
ley. 


and  of  his  wives  Polly  Oliver  and 

Naomi  Janes,  m.  William  Mitchell. 
Laura  Janes,  died  aged  34 ; unmar- 
ried. 

Lucretia  Janes,  m.  Solomon  Dunton. 
Alonzo  Janes,  m.  Ann  Disbro;  2nd, 
Harriet  Converse. 

Sophia  Janes,  m.  Asbury  Sabine. 
Harris  Janes,  m.  Julia  King. 
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Oliver  Janes  was  in  the  nursery  business  for  many  years,  and  his 
sons  continued  it  after  his  death.  His  nurseries  were  situated  near  East 
Madison  Ave.,  now  East  79th  Street.  He  had  nine  children,  but  only 
three  lived  to  maturity. 

''  They  were: 

Lorenzo  Janes,  b.  1822 ; m.  Abigail  Harris  Janes,  m.  Celia  De  Wolf. 

Nichols.  Harmony  Janes,  m.  Ira  Bristol. 

Mary  Janes,  m.  Isaac  C.  Warren. 
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Died,  Betsey  Shaffer,  wife  of  Abraham  Williams,  March  18,  aged  18 
years.  (Erie  Street  Cemetery.) 

Elizabeth  Wickham,  wife  of  Abner  or  Asher  Wickham.  (Stone  near 
main  entrance  of  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  Inscription  nearly  obliterated.) 
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Abraham  Turner  of  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  was  35  years  old  when  he  re- 
moved to  Newburgh  and  became  one  of  its  earliest  settlers.  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1808,  was  Susannah  Gibbs,  daughter  of  Hiram  Gibbs 
a Continental  soldier  of  1776.  Several  of  Hiram  Gibbs'  brothers  also 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 

Abraham  Turner  was  a farmer  of  Newburgh  and  of  Independence 
Township,  and  well  known  throughout  the  county.  Besides  his  own  fam- 
ily of  children,  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  and  tenderly  cared  for  several 
orphans,  which  speaks  well  for  him  and  his  good  wife.  But  a list  of  his 
sons  and  daughters  cannot  be  secured  from  any  of  their  descendants, 
although  several  are  said  to  live  in  the  county. 
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On  the  morning  of  a bitter  winter  day  in  February,  1818,  a large 
sleigh  drawn  by  two  farm  horses  moved  briskly  in  a south-western  direc- 
tion from  Middlebury,  Vermont,  a town  but  a few  miles  east  of  the  New 
York  state  line,  and  about  half-way  between  lakes  Champlain  and  George. 
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The  seat  of  this  sleigh  was  occupied  by  Ahimaz  Sherwin,  Jr.,  26  years 
of  age,  his  young  wife  Hannah  Swan  Sherwin,  and  their  little  daughter 
Lucy  but  a few  months  old.  The  back  of  the  sleigh  was  piled  high  with 
household  furniture,  bedding,  and  clothing.  The  family  had  started  in 
mid-winter  on  a ride  of  500  miles,  at  least  half  of  which  led  through  a 
trackless  wilderness.  But,  aside  from  the  weather,  traveling  at  this  time 
of  year  was  far  easier  than  through  the  summer  months.  A sleigh  moved 
over  the  snow  more  smoothly  and  with  less  jolting  than  a wagon,  also 
over  ice-bound  lakes  and  rivers  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  forded 
or  avoided. 

The  sleighing  was  excellent  all  the  way,  but  the  weather  very  severe; 
the  thermometer  for  ten  days  of  the  trip  was  below  zero.  Their  food 
and  shelter  for  the  night  was  ever  uncertain,  and  a source  of  anxiety,  for 
it  depended  upon  little  country  taverns,  or  upon  the  hospitality  of  isolated 
farm-houses.  It  is  ever  a mystery  to  the  woman  of  today  how  a mother 
managed  to  care  for  a babe  and  keep  it  warm  on  such  a long,  cold  jour- 
ney. The  case  of  little  Lucy  Sherwin  was  not  exceptional.  Hundreds  of 
very  young  children  accompanied  their  parents  to  the  wilds  of  Ohio  when 
the  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  with  the  frost 
yet  in  the  air,  and  snow  still  covering  the  ground.  Furthermore,  in- 
stances have  been  given  where  the  pioneer  party  waited  for  an  expected 
addition  of  a little  stranger  in  a family,  and  then  started  on  a trip  two 
weeks  after  its  arrival. 

The  Sherwins  made  the  distance  between  Buffalo  and  Dunkirk  on 
the  frozen  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and,  early  in  the  evening  of  one  day,  their 
sleigh  broke  through  the  ice,  thoroughly  drenching  its  occupants.  With 
their  clothes  frozen  upon  them,  they  had  to  continue  their  journey  until 
a place  was  reached  in  which  they  could  spend  the  night. 

The  deep-seated  cold  that  resulted  from  this  mishap  eventually  under- 
mined the  constitution  of  the  intrepid  wife  and  mother,  and  although  she 
lived  several  years  after  reaching  Cleveland  she  never  was  again  well, 
and  died  leaving  three  young  children. 

The  journey  ended  March  1st — 18  days  from  the  time  it  was  started. 
No  accommodation  for  them  and  their  horses  could  be  secured  in  the 
small  village  of  Cleveland,  and  they  had  to  turn  around  again  and  go  back 
as  far  as  Job  Doan’s  tavern  at  Doan’s  Corners. 

Luckily  for  Mr.  Sherwin,  Richard  Blinn  had  begun  to  build  a new 
house  on  his  farm  south  of  Doan’s  Corners,  and  on  the  road  to  Newburgh. 
He  hired  Mr.  Sherwin  to  do  the  carpenter  work  on  it,  the  Sherwins,  mean- 
while, living  with  the  Blinn  family.  By  the  last  of  August,  the  house  was 
finished,  and  the  wages  due  Mr.  Sherwin  enabled  him  to  return  to  Ver- 
mont and  bring  on  his  parents  to  share  his  pioneer  home.  They  were 
Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Sr.,  who  had  served  his  country  in  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  Ruth  Day  Sherwin,  his  wife.  They  had  been 
married  38  years,  had  had  a family  of  ten  children,  and  were  both  nearly 
60  years  of  age  when  they  left  their  Vermont  home  to  seek  another  in  the 
woods  east  of  Fairmount  Street.  Ahimaaz  and  Ruth  Sherwin  were  mar- 
ried in  1780. 
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Their  children: 

Asa  Sherwin,  b.  1781 ; married,  had 
two  children.  He  died  1817. 

Sarah  Sherwin,  b.  1783;  m.  Henry 
Sumner.  She  died  1827. 

Ruth  Sherwin,  b.  1785;  m.  Levi 
Billings.  She  died  1830.  He  mar- 
ried 2nd,  Sophia  Cody. 

Betsey  Sherwin,  b.  1787 ; m.  1st, 

Nutting;  2nd, . 

Achsa  Sherwin,  b.  1789;  m.  John 
Gardner. 

Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Jr.,  b.  1792;  m. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  the  above,  that  there  were  seven  married  daugh- 
ters in  the  family.  Some  of  these  were  wives  before  coming  to  Ohio, 
others  were  married  in  Cleveland,  but  all  lived  here,  and  three  of  them 
died  within  12  years  of  their  arrival  and  were  buried  here,  Sarah  in 
1827,  Ruth  and  Poplin  in  1830.  Achsa  Sherwin,  as  the  wife  of  John 
Gardner,  a well-known  Cleveland  merchant,  spent  the  rest  of  a long  life  in 
Cleveland.  Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Jr.,  his  parents,  and  two  of  his  sisters  made 
the  trip  from  Vermont  to  Cleveland  in  the  early  autumn  of  1818,  v/ith  two 
horses  and  a wagon.  When  the  party  reached  Buifalo,  it  divided,  the  elderly 
couple  continuing  their  journey  by  team,  and  the  son  and  daughters  by  the 
lake.  They  took  passage  on  the  sloop  Huntington,  commanded  by  Capt.  Day 
of  Black  River.  Storms  made  it  a long  and  perilous  trip  that  lasted  a week, 
and  they  were  very  glad  to  climb  down  out  of  the  vessel  into  a lighter  that 
came  out  from  Cleveland  to  take  them  into  the  river.  It  landed  them  at 
the  foot  of  Superior  Street  hill. 

It  is  said  that  they  took  the  'Toot  & Walker’'  line  to  reach  Doan’s 
Corners,  their  objective  point,  over  four  miles  distant.  But  it  was  an 
interesting  walk  that  led  through  woods  ablaze  with  autumnal  tints,  and 
the  air  filled  with  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts.  They  reached  Doan’s 
Corners  just  as  their  parents  drove  in  from  the  east. 

Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Jr.,  purchased  15  acres  of  Judge  John  H.  Strong 
on  the  corner  of  Euclid  Ave.  and  East  96th  Street,  the  site  of  the  present 
Congregational  Church,  where  he  built  a house  in  which  his  parents  lived 
until  their  death.  He  also  built  a home  for  himself  on  the  Blinn  farm, 
and  afterward  one  on  Fairmount  street.  He  was  a skilled  carpenter, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life  in  the  city,  finished  the  in- 
teriors of  many  fine  houses  and  hotels,  within  the  former  boundaries  of 
Cleveland. 

The  year  1827  was  one  of  great  sorrow  to  the  Sherwin  family.  A 
malignant  fever  raged  in  Cleveland  and  the  surrounding  countryside. 
Whole  families  were  ill  in  bed  unattended,  and  there  was  great  mortality 
in  consequence.  Mrs.  Sherwin,  Jr.,  Sarah  Sherwin  Sumner,  and  Jesse 
Harris,  husband  of  Poplin  Sherwin,  died  within  a few  days  of  each  other. 
Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Sr.,  in  writing  to  Vermont  relatives  soon  afterward, 
said — 


1st,  Hannah  Swan;  2nd,  Sarah 
M.  King. 

Poplin  Sherwin,  b.  1794;  m.  Jesse 
Harris.  She  died  1830. 

Delphia  Sherwin,  b.  1796;  m.  Will- 
iam Hudson.  She  died  1880. 

Phila  Sherwin,  b.  1798;  m.  Andrew 
Logan,  editor  of  "Davenport, 
Iowa,  News.” 

Benjamin  Sherwin,  b,  1801;  died 
young. 
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‘‘Every  one  of  our  family  was  sick,  and  no  one  to  care  for  them.  For 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  in  the  same  situation.  I had  16  children  and 
grandchildren  all  sick  at  once.’" 

The  children  of  Ahimaaz,  Jr.,  and  Hannah  Swan  Sherwin: 

Lucy  Sherwin,  b.  1818;  m.  David  Franklin  Tyler  Sherwin,  m.  1st, 
Carleton;  removed  to  Elkhart,  Fanny  Riddle,  a widow;  2nd, 
Ind.  Elisabeth  Arnold. 

Harriet  Sherwin,  b.  1820 ; m.  Philip 
Cody  of  Cleveland. 


In  1828,  Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Jr.,  married  2nd,  Sarah  M.  King  of  Liv- 
ingston Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  King,  a pioneer.  The  children 
of  Ahimaaz,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  King  Sherwin: 


Caroline  M.  Sherwin,  m.  Benjamin 
Burke;  2nd,  her  cousin  Sherwin 
Logan. 

Mary  Sherwin,  m.  John  Handley, 
son  of  Jonathan  Handley. 

Sarah  P,  Sherwin,  m.  Edwin  G. 
Rose,  formerly  of  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Ruth  Day  Sherwin,  m.  Eugene  Cole- 
man. She  died  in  Cleveland.  A 
daughter  resides  in  Denver,  Col. 

Ida  A.  Sherwin,  m.  1st,  C.  L.  Beck- 
with; 2nd,  Elisha  Nichols. 


Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Jr.,  died  1881,  and  Sarah  M.  King  Sherwin  five 
years  later,  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Handley.  Mrs. 
Sarah  Sherwin  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  East  End  Methodist  Church. 

A costly  cathedral-glass  window  adorns  the  western  wall  of  the  beau- 
tiful Euclid  Avenue  Christian  Church.  It  was  erected  in  memory  of 
Delphia  Sherwin,  wife  of  William  Hudson,  and  daughter  of  Ahimaaz 
and  Ruth  Day  Sherwin.  She  died  at  the  age  of  84  years,  and  for  many 
years  had  been  a prominent  and  active  worker  in  this  church  society. 


1818 

SAXTON 

Jehial  Saxton,  36  years  of  age,  settled  in  Newburgh  in  the  fall  of 
1818.  His  farm  was  five  miles  from  the  Public  Square  on  Kinsman 
Road,  corner  of  Rice  Ave.  He  brought  his  family  with  him  from  Bris- 
tol, Vt.  They  were  six  weeks  making  the  journey  of  600  miles.  Mr. 
Saxton  hastened  to  clear  a spot  from  trees  and  brush  upon  which  to 
erect  his  log-cabin,  and  although  its  windows  lacked  any  glass  we  may  be 
sure  that  Mrs.  Saxton  and  her  five  children  spent  their  first  night  under 
its  sheltering  roof  in  deep  content.  One  has  but  to  sleep  six  weeks  under 
the  stars  to  be  enabled  to  appreciate  a stationary  bed  and  one  that  was 
dry.  Besides  there  had  been  very  strange,  blood-curdling  noises  in  the 
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last  few  nights  of  their  journey.  Any  one  who  has  ever  heard  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves  would  wish  to  be  between  four  walls  when  they  began 
their  music,  especially  if  it  sounded  close  at  hand. 

The  family  diet  that  winter  and  the  following  spring  became  very 
monotonous,  and  Mr.  Saxton  must  have  grown  quite  desperate  in  ring- 
ing the  changes  up  on  squirrel,  rabbit,  wild  duck  and  turkey,  with  occa- 
sional chances  to  cook  venison.  For  the  last  of  the  provisions  brought 
from  Vermont  gave  out,  and  until  crops  were  raised,  the  family  had  to 
depend  chiefly  upon  wild  game.  All  this  hardship  was  a new  experience 
for  Mr.  Saxton.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  comforts  and  to  a public 
life  and  the  loneliness  of  the  wilderness  and  the  daily  sight  of  his  fam- 
ily's deprivation  was  a constant  regret  and  worry. 

He  took  the  contract  for  opening  of  Kinsman  Road  from  Rice  Ave. 
to  Perry  Street,  now  E.  33rd,  which  compelled  the  chopping  down  of 
many  forest  trees,  clearing  them  out  of  the  way,  and  other  laborious 
work,  at  75  cents  a day. 

There  were  no  schools  near  enough  for  his  children  to  attend,  and 
with  two  neighbors  he  built  a log  school-house  and  sent  for  a teacher 
who  boarded  with  the  three  families. 

Although  from  Bristol,  Vt.,  Mr.  Saxton  was  born  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y. 
His  parents  were  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Loomis  Saxton  of  Sheffield, 
Mass. 

In  the  War  of  1812  he  raised  an  independent  company  of  militia,  of 
which  he  was  the  captain.  He  served  in  the  Battle  of  Plattsburgh. 

He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Sally  Fuller,  and  after  her  death,  sec- 
ondly, in  1808,  to  Polly  Stewart. 

Jehiel  Saxton  died  in  1858,  aged  75  years. 

Mrs.  Saxton  was  the  daughter  of  Sargeant  Samuel  Stewart,  a hero  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  his  wife,  Elisa- 
beth Abbott  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  Their  daughter,  Polly  Stewart  Saxton, 
was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Bristol,  Vt. 

She  inherited  from  her  father  great  force  of  character  and  it  was 
because  of  her  hopefulness  and  helpfulness  that  her  husband  was  enabled 
to  pass  through  those  trying  years  of  pioneer  life.  An  interesting  inci- 
dent of  her  early  life  in  Newburgh  has  been  handed  down  to  her  de- 
scendants. 

Two  neighbors  and  herself  were  spending  an  afternoon  together. 
Each  of  them  had  a very  young  child  in  her  arms.  Suddenly  they  heard 
the  squealing  of  the  only  pig  in  the  neighborhood.  They  guessed  at  once 
what  was  happening  to  that  pig,  and  rushed  out,  still  holding  their  babes, 
in  time  to  see  a big  bear  making  off  with  it.  That  domestic  animal  meant 
to  the  woman  more  than  future  pork,  ham,  and  bacon.  It  stood  also 
for  fried  cakes,  doughnuts,  and  innumerable  pies.  Any  housewife  ever 
entirely  out  of  shortening  when  trying  to  fry  or  bake  will  realize  the 
desperate  situation. 

All  three  women  chased  that  bear  right  into  the  heart  of  the  woods 
over  stumps,  through  underbrush,  screaming  as  they  ran.  Bruno  became 
rattled  at  the  noise  and  pursuit  and  dropping  the  pig  trotted  on  to  more 
quiet  and  safety. 

To  the  women  of  today  the  courage  of  those  Cleveland  and  Newburgh 
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pioneer  wives  and  mothers  is  almost  incredible.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
three  club-women  living,  say  on  Prospect  Street,  East  82nd,  or  Cornell 
Road,  clutching  their  babes  with  one  arm,  brandishing  a stick  with  the 
other,  while  running  pell-mell  in  pursuit  of  a wild  beast. 

There  were  12  children  born  to  the  Saxton  family.  Their  mother 
closed  the  eyes  of  three  in  death  in  1831,  one  in  1837,  another  in  1844, 
and  yet  another  in  1857,  half  of  her  household  preceding  her  to  the  grave. 
She  died  1873. 


Children  of  Jehiel  and  Polly  Stewart  Saxton: 


Sally  Saxton,  b.  1809 ; died  1831 ; m. 
Johnson. 

Hannah  Saxton,  b.  1810 ; died  1885 ; 

m.  Stark  Edwards. 

Jehiel  Saxton,  Jr.,  b.  1812;  died 
1895 ; m.  Emeline  A.  Morse. 

The  above  were  born  in  Bristol,  Vt. 

Phebe  Saxton,  b.  1821 ; d.  1844. 
Elmira  Saxton,  b.  1823 ; d.  1900. 
Dewitt  Saxton,  b.  1825 ; d.  1853 ; m. 
Christiana  Corlett. 


Harriet  Saxton,  b.  1814;  died  1831. 
Anson  Saxton,  b.  1817 ; died  1833. 
Betsey  Saxton,  b.  1819 ; d.  1837. 


Cynthia  Saxton,  b.  1827 ; m.  Luke 
Darroll. 

Mary  Saxton,  b.  1828 ; died  on  East 
Prospect  St.  1912. 


1818 

STOCKWELL 

William  Stockwell  was  in  Cleveland  as  early  as  1818,  for  in  July  of 
that  year  he  was  married  to  Lydia  Hall  by  Horace  Perry.  His  bride  was 
a widow  with  a little  nine-year-old  daughter,  Sarah  or  “Sally”  Hall. 

Much  research  has  failed  to  secure  the  antecedents  of  either  husband 
or  wife,  or  where  they  came  from  to  Cleveland.  Mr.  Stockwell  left  no 
descendants  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  and  those  of  Sarah  Hall  do  not 
know  who  was  her  father  nor  the  maiden  name  of  her  mother. 

Probably  Wm.  Stockwell  came  originally  from  a New  England  state, 
as  the  name  is  a familiar  one  in  that  part  of  the  country,  although  thus 
far  no  genealogy  of  the  family  has  been  compiled.  No  advertisement  of 
his  business  appears  in  the  early  issues  of  the  Cleveland  Herald,  and  it 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  family  lived  on  Superior  Street  adjoining  the  residence  of  Deacon 
Moses  White,  and  east  of  it.  Madam  Severance  remembered  them  well, 
though  but  a child  at  the  time,  as  very  nice,  refined  people. 

Mr.  Stockwell  died  in  the  cholera  season  of  1834,  and  was  buried  in 
Erie  Street  Cemetery.  Mrs.  Lydia  Hall  Stockwell  died  three  years  later 
in  Massillon,  Ohio,  where  she  had  been  living  during  her  widowhood 
with  her  daughter  who,  at  the  age  of  16,  in  1825,  had  married  Joseph  G. 
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Hogan.  They  resided  in  Massillon  some  years,  but  in  1840  returned  to 
Cleveland,  bringing  with  them  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Stockwell,  who  was 
placed  beside  her  husband  in  Erie  street  cemetery. 

Two  years  later,  Joseph  H.  Hogan  died.  His  widow  survived  him  over 
30  years,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  64  years.  The  family  lived  near  the 
corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Ontario  streets. 

The  Stockwell-Hogan  monument  stands  to  the  right  of  the  main  drive 
of  the  cemetery  and  near  its  entrance. 

The  children  of  Joseph  G.  and  Sarah  Hall  Hogan: 


Romelia  Hogan,  m.  Daniel  Folsom. 
He  was  drowned  in  Lake  Erie  in 
passage  from  Buffalo  to  Cleve- 
land. 

William  H.  Hogan,  married  late  in 
life  a Chicago  lady.  He  died  in 
1892,  and  was  buried  in  the  fam- 
ily lot. 


Maria  Hogan,  m.  William  Johnson 
of  Wooster,  D.  S.  P. 

Mary  Long  Hogan,  m.  John  Taylor 
Strong,  brother  of  C.  H.  Strong, 
Sr. 

John  Hogan. 

Charles  Hogan.  Died  at  Harpers 
Ferry  during  the  Civil  War. 


Mary  L.  Hogan,  a namesake  of  Madame  Severance,  was  considered 
an  unusually  pretty  girl.  Her  life  was  spent  in  Cleveland.  At  her  death 
in  1904,  aged  66  years,  she  left  two  daughters,  Mrs.  William  Van  Tine 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  Nelly  T.  Gay  of  Manchester,  Mass. 


1818 

BARBER 

In  the  fall  of  1818,  a number  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  families  started  for  the 
West  and  traveled  in  company  all  the  way  to  Cleveland.  Three  of  these 
were  the  Watkins,  Branch,  and  Barber  families. 

They  made  quite  a cavalcade,  as  there  were  horses,  carriages,  wagons, 
ox-teams,  ox-carts  loaded  with  furniture,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion, patient  but  puzzled  cows  walked  all  the  way  to  become  pioneers  of 
their  kind  in  Ohio. 

It  must  have  been  a wonderful  experience  for  the  children  of  the 
party,  those  weeks  of  journeying  and  camp-life,  and  doubtless,  it  fur- 
nished topic  for  reminiscence  long  after  the  snows  of  old  age  had  whit- 
ened their  locks,  and  railroad  trains  were  covering  the  same  route  and 
the  same  distance  in  36  hours. 

Josiah  Barber  was  the  most  important  member  of  the  party.  With  his 
brother-in-law  Richard  Lord  he  had  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  on 
the  west  side,  extending  from  the  river  to  Pearl  street,  now  West  25th, 
and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  from  Franklin  Street  to  the  lake.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  no  roads  then,  simply  wide  paths 
cut  through  the  dense  woods. 
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Josiah  Barber  evidently  had  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature;  per- 
haps it  was  his  wife  who  possessed  it.  At  any  rate,  no  more  beautiful  or 
convenient  spot  could  have  been  selected  for  their  first,  pioneer  home. 
It  was  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  overlooking  the  wide  Cuyahoga  Val- 
ley, with  the  high,  steep  banks  of  Cleveland,  Newburgh,  and  Brooklyn, 
all  clothed  in  brilliant  autumn  foliage  and  hemming  it  in. 

The  log-house  was  built  to  face  this  wonderful  scenery,  and  so  was 
the  brick  residence  that  supereseded  it  in  after  years. 

The  writer  as  a child  often  wondered  why  the  home  turned  its  back 
on  Pearl  Street,  and  then  little  thought  that  she  would  be  explaining  why 
over  a half  century  later.  It  still  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  street 
but  a few  steps  south  of  Detroit  Ave. 

Josiah  Barber  was  born  in  1771,  and  therefore  was  47  years  old  when 
he  came  west.  He  brought  with  him  his  wife  and  four  children.  His 
oldest  one,  a daughter,  was  married,  and  did  not  accompany  her  parents 
to  their  pioneer  home.  His  youngest  child  was  about  eight  years  old. 

All  the  Barber  family  were  devoted  churchmen  and  when,  in  1820,  poor 
Trinity,  only  three  years  old  that  year,  had  no  home  nor  rector  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  Josiah  Barber  opened  wide  his  door  and  for  six 
years  church  services  were  held  off  and  on  in  his  home. 

He  became  financially  interested  in  several  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises  of  an  early  day.  One  of  these  was  the  Cuyahoga 
Steam  Furnace  Co.  As  one  of  the  firm  of  ‘"Lord  and  Barber”  he  con- 
stantly dealt  in  real-estate.  In  1836,  he  was  mayor  of  Ohio  City — the 
West  Side. 

Josiah  Barber  married  1st,  Abigail  Gilbert.  She  died  leaving  a little 
daughter,  Abigail  Gilbert  Barber,  who  married  Robert  Russell.  He  died, 
and  eventually  with  her  three  young  daughters  she  joined  her  father  in  this 
city.  Two  of  the  daughters  subsequently  became  the  wives  of  very  prom- 
inent Cleveland  citizens.  These  children  of  Robert  and  Abigail  Russell 
were: 

Sophia  Lord  Russell,  m.  Daniel  P.  Charlotte  Augusta  Russell,  m.  Uriah 
Rhodes.  C.  Hatch. 

Livania  Russell. 

Josiah  Barber  married  2nd,  Sophia  Lord,  daughter  of  Samuel  Philips 
and  Rachel  White  Lord. 

Their  children  were: 

Epiphras  Barber,  b.  1802;  m.  Jeru-  Sophia  Lord  Barber,  b.  1806,  died 
sha  Tracey  Sargeant.  unmarried. 

Harriet  Barber,  b.  1804;  m.  Horatio  Jerusha  Barber,  b.  1808;  died  1823. 
N.  Ward. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Lord  Barber,  Sr.,  had  a brother  and  two  sisters,  who  re- 
sided in  Cleveland  at  an  early  day.  They  were  Richard  Lord,  Hope  Lord, 
wife  of  Seldin  Chapman,  and  Abigail  Lord  Randall. 

As  the  only  son  of  Josiah  Barber,  Sr.,  Epaphras  Barber  was  associ- 
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ated  in  business  with  his  father,  and  at  the  former's  death  in  1842,  it  all 
devolved  upon  him. 

His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Levi  and  Rosamond  Harris  Sargeant, 
Cleveland  pioneers.  She  had  inherited  many  lovely  traits  of  character 
from  her  mother,  and  been  raised  in  a family  of  high  ideals,  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  principle.  Consequently,  her  own  children,  the  third 
generation  of  the  Barber  family,  were  a credit  to  their  grandparents  on 
both  sides  of  the  house.  But  one  of  this  generation  remains,  Mrs.  So- 
phia Barber  McCrosky.  She  spends  her  summers  in  Cleveland  and  her 
winters  in  California.* 

There  is  no  descendant  of  the  family  now  living  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pioneer  home. 

The  children  of  Epaphras  and  Jerusha  Barber : 


Richard  Lord  Barber,  b.  1827 ; died 
1884  in  Kansas ; married  1st, 
Mary  E.  Hodgeman  of  Parma,  0. ; 
2nd,  Ella  Hale  of  Collinwood. 
Josiah  Barber,  2nd,  b.  1825 ; died 
1882 ; m.  Caroline  Cook,  dau.  of 
Chauncy  Cook. 

Epaphras  Barber,  b.  1830 ; m.  So- 


phia Watkins ; died  1898,  in  Wau- 
seon,  0. 

Sophia  Lord  Barber,  b.  1833;  m. 
James  McCrosky. 

Tootie  Barber,  b.  1843;  m.  1st,  A. 
M.  McGregor ; 2nd,  Dr.  M.  0. 
Terry  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Terry  had  one  son  who  died  in  his  teens.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
McGregor,  she  founded  the  McGregor  Home  for  the  Aged,  on  Lee  Road, 
East  Cleveland. 

She  was  a very  bright,  attractive  woman,  and  was  of  much  use  to  the 
world.  Her  death  took  place  in  a southern  state  in  1912. 


1818 

MCINTOSH 

Dr.  Donald  McIntosh  was  a very  early  Cleveland  physician,  also  a 
tavern-keeper ; for  like  all  other  professional  men  of  that  day  he  did  not 
attempt  to  earn  a livelihood  for  himself  and  family  through  his  practice 
alone  but  combined  with  it  another  occupation. 

Dr.  McIntosh  was  born  in  New  York  and  educated  in  Quebec.  He 
was  of  Scotch  descent  and  of  good  family.  He  was  considered  a skillful 
physician,  but  devoted  too  much  of  his  time  to  horses,  dogs,  racing  and, 
alas ! drink. 

Nothing  can  be  learned  regarding  his  wife  save  that  her  Christian 
name  was  Susan,  and  that  she  outlived  him. 

But  the  doctor's  children,  two  or  three  sons  and  a daughter  were  the 
schoolmates  or  playmates  of  others  of  their  age  who  recalled  them  in 
after  years.  One  of  the  latter  was  the  late  Philander  Johnson  who  was 


Since  deceased. 
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born  on  Water  Street  and  who  furnished  the  writer  with  partial  data 
concerning  the  McIntosh  family. 

The  eldest  son,  Donald  McIntosh,  Jr.,  became  a sailor  on  the  lakes,  a 
calling  he  followed  many  years  and  finally  disappeared  from  knowledge 
of  all  early  friends.  There  was  another  son,  Grovenor  or  Grosvenor 
McIntosh,  of  whom  no  trace  can  be  found.  Both  boys  were  nice-looking 
and  much  liked  by  their  associates.  So  far  as  can  be  recalled  there  was 
but  one  daughter  in  the  family,  Elizabeth  McIntosh. 

Dr.  McIntosh  was  profane  to  a degree  and  not  always  careful  to 
abstain  from  bad  language  when  in  the  presence  of  patients.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  an  incident  is  related.  Squire  Hudson  of  the  Ohio  town 
of  that  name,  was  very  ill  and  a call  upon  Cleveland  was  made  for  medi- 
cal aid.  Why  Dr.  Long  was  not  sent  to  his  relief  is  a query,  as  he  had  a 
much  better  reputation  and  withal  was  a gentleman.  However,  Dr. 
McIntosh  was  dispatched  to  the  scene.  He  found  Squire  Hudson  very  ill 
and  very  despondent.  The  patient  thought  he  could  not  recover  and 
refused  to  take  the  proffered  medicine,  which  was  not  surprising  when  we 
recall  that  in  those  days  nauseous  drugs  in  quantity  were  administered 
for  everj^  ill. 

Dr.  McIntosh,  an  irritable,  quick-tempered  man,  turned  on  the  Squire:, 
a pious  deacon  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  berated  him  in  his 
choicest  vocabulary.  ‘'Die  then  and  go  to  hell!’'  was  his  parting  shaft. 

But  the  good  deacon,  horrified  at  such  language,  was  aroused  to 
expostulation  and  rebuke.  He,  probably  concluded  that  there  was  still 
work  for  him  in  this  world  when  such  very  ungodly  men  were  yet  living 
in  it.  He  took  the  medicine,  recovered,  and  for  many  a year  following 
was  a religious  power  in  his  community. 

Dr.  McIntosh  kept  the  Eagle  tavern  on  Water  street,  corner  of  St. 
Clair.  In  1820,  Pliny  Morey,  who  built  a tavern  in  1812  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Superior  Street  and  the  Public  Square,  got  into  financial  diffi- 
culties through  signing  a note  for  a friend.  Leonard  Case,  the  holder 
of  the  note,  foreclosed,  and  the  tavern  was  put  up  at  auction,  bid  in,  and 
later  sold  to  Dr.  Donald  McIntosh  for  $4,500.  The  lot  was  the  easterly 
half  of  original  lot  No.  63,  with  a frontage  of  82.66  feet  on  Superior 
Street  and  a depth  to  Michigan  Street. 

In  1830  a new  two-story  house  on  Seneca  Street  south  of  Superior 
street  is  advertised  for  sale,  “now  in  the  occupancy  of  Dr.  McIntosh,” 
which  would  denote  that  tavern-keeping  had  ceased  to  be  one  of  his 
occupations. 

Dr.  McIntosh  lost  his  life  early  in  the  year  1834  while  horse-racing 
by  moonlight.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  his  neck  broken.  The 
following  June  his  wife  Susan  McIntosh,  as  administratrix  of  his  estate, 
legally  notified  his  creditors  to  exhibit  their  accounts  within  a year,  and 
calls  upon  his  debtors  to  make  payment  to  Harvey  Rice,  Esq.,  who  will 
transact  all  business  connected  with  settling  the  estate. 

Nothing  farther  can  be  traced  of  the  family. 
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Gen.  Ahaz  Merchant  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1794,  and  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1818.  He  was  a civil  engineer,  and  did  much  work  in  that 
line  for  the  state  and  city.  He  was  a contractor  also,  and  erected  many 
notable  buildings  in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  among  them  the 
Angier  House,  afterward  renamed  “Kennard  House.”  He  tried  his  hand 
at  farming  with  success,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  upon 
a large  farm  on  St.  Clair  street.  He  died  “land  poor,”  having  invested 
freely  in  it,  especially  on  the  West  Side,  a locality  in  which  he  was  much 
interested. 

Gen.  Merchant  commanded  the  militia,  and  was  a prominent  figure  in 
all  military  parades.  His  death  occurred  in  1862  at  the  age  of  69.  The 
family  lived  at  39  Euclid  Ave.  when  in  the  city  proper. 

Mrs.  Merchant  was  a Miss  Catherine  Stewart  who  came  from  Morris- 
town, N.  J.,  in  1819.  Her  sister  Hannah  Stewart  married  Abram  Ruple 
of  East  Cleveland.  Ahaz  Merchant  had  a brother  Ira,  and  a sister 
Rebecca  who  came  to  East  Cleveland  a year  or  two  earlier  than  he. 
Rebecca  was  a widow  with  two  children,  and  married  later,  John  Welsh. 

The  children  of  Ahaz  and  Catherine  Merchant: 


Aaron  Merchant,  m.  Mary  Ann 
Warner  Ammock. 

Martha  Merchant,  m.  Charles  Cad- 
man. 


Harriet  Merchant,  m.  R.  M.  Taylor. 
Mary  Merchant,  m.  Madison  Miller. 
Silas  Merchant,  m.  1st.  Julia  Riddle; 
2nd,  Celia  Tuttle. 


The  sons  of  Ahaz  Merchant  assisted  him  in  his  work,  and  after  his 
death  followed  the  same  lines  of  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  Taylor  were 
host  and  hostess  of  the  Angier  House  for  many  years. 

The  only  representative  of  the  family  bearing  the  name  of  Merchant 
is  Charles  C.  Merchant,  son  of  Aaron.  Silas  Merchant  had  no  children, 
but  adopted  a nephew  and  niece  of  his  first  wife.  He  became  involved 
in  his  business  affairs  and  removed  to  New  Philadelphia,  in  this  state. 


1818 

LOGAN 

In  1818,  upon  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Public  Square  and  Superior 
Street,  a site  now  occupied  by  Marshall’s  drug-store,  there  stood  a small 
frame-building  used  as  a book-store  and  a doctor’s  office.  Between  that 
store  and  Seneca  street,  now  West  3rd,  there  was  no  other  building  save 
one  near  the  corner  of  Seneca  that  had  been  constructed  for  weighing 
hay.  It  was  a quaint  little  structure,  only  10x20  feet,  and  one  story  high. 
The  front  of  the  roof  had  been  built  to  project  a little  more  than  the 
width  of  a wagon,  and  from  this  hung  four  stout  log-chains  which  were 
fastened  to  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  to  be  weighed,  which  was  then  raised 
from  the  ground  with  the  help  of  a long  heavy  beam  used  as  a lever. 

In  this  crude  place  was  started  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  on  the  same  street  and  but  a short  walk  from  the  pres- 
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ent  great  printing  establishments  of  the  Cleveland  Leader  and  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  each  representing  a fortune  and  housed  in  many- 
storied  and  costly  buildings  of  its  own.  This  first  newspaper  venture 
was  made  by  Andrew  Logan,  an  ambitious  young  printer  and  future 
editor.  He  is  said  to  have  resembled  John  A.  Logan  of  the  Civil  War, 
who  was  of  medium  height,  stockily  built,  and  of  swarthy  complexion, 
and  like  the  late  general,  he  claimed  descent  from  Logan,  the  noted 
Mingo  chief. 

Andrew  Logan  brought  his  type  from  Beaver,  Pa.,  which  may  have 
been  his  home,  for  a time  at  least.  The  type  was  much  worn,  so  much 
so  that  some  of  the  letters  made  almost  illegible  impressions.  But  he 
started  his  newspaper  July  31,  1818,  under  the  pretentious  title,  “The. 
Cleveland  Gazette  and  Commercial  Advertiser.''  A copy  of  it  is  preserved 
in  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Library,  and  it  will  be  found  a very 
creditable  sheet. 

The  big  beam  that  served  as  a lever  for  the  weighing  apparatus  ran 
nearly  through  the  length  of  the  room,  and  young  Logan  must  have  had 
to  step  over  or  around  it  many  times  a day,  but  as  he  was  also  official 
“weigher"  for  the  town,  the  obstruction,  like  his  type,  was  a means  of 
livelihood.  The  Cleveland  Weekly  Herald,  starting  a year  later  with  far 
better  equipment,  must  have  discouraged  the  young  printer  from  further 
effort  to  make  ends  meet,  and  within  a few  months  following  its  first 
issue,  he  ceased  the  publication  of  his  own  paper.  To  his  position  as 
weigher  was  added  that  of  “village  inspector,"  and  he  remained  in  or 
near  town  several  years  after  the  close  of  his  printing  establishment. 
Meanwhile,  he  had  married  Phila  Sherwin,  daughter  of  Amahaaz  and 
Ruth  Day  Sherwin,  who  had  come  to  Cleveland  in  the  fall  of  1818,  from 
Middleburg,  Vt.,  in  company  with  her  parents. 

The  indifference  of  descendants  has  made  it  difficult  to  gain  correct 
information  concerning  Andrew  Logan's  subsequent  life.  But  this  much 
has  been  gleaned,  that  he  removed  to  Iowa,  continued  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  business,  and  for  many  years  was  the  editor  of  the  Davenport 
Netvs.  Only  the  names  of  two  children  have  been  secured.  Dr.  Augustus 
Rodney  Logan,  who  died  in  Mexico,  68  years  of  age,  and  Sherwin  Logan, 
who  married  his  cousin  Caroline  Sherwin.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Jr.,  and  born  in  this  city  where  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood. 
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The  records  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  for  August, 
1820,  contained  an  item  that  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  strug- 
gling little  society  of  the  same  faith  in  Cleveland.  It  was  a record  of 
withdrawal  of  Samuel  Isbell  Hamlin,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  absent  from  his  native  town  for  two  years,  and  now  transferred  by 
letter  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Cleveland. 
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He  was  one  of  the  small  band  of  Christians  headed  by  Elisha  Taylor 
who,  in  1819,  started  the  first  Sunday-school  of  the  town,  and  for  half 
a century  kept  his  shoulder  close  to  the  church  wheel  in  readiness  to 
push  or  lift  in  times  of  discouragement  or  difficulty.  From  a young, 
ardent  recruit,  he  became  an  officer  and  pillar  of  what  is  now  called  the 
‘‘Old  Stone  Church.''  He  was  “Deacon"  Hamlin  for  many  long  years 
before  his  death  in  1868.  He  was  the  son  of  Ichabod  Hamlin  of  Lenox, 
Mass.,  and  early  learned  the  carpenter  trade.  He  became  a contractor 
and  was  financially  prosperous. 

Six  years  after  he  arrived  in  Cleveland,  he  married  Cynthia  Jones, 
the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Lucretia  Jones.  She  was  born  in  Cheshire, 
Conn.,  in  1804,  and  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  married. 

Deacon  Hamlin  and  his  wife  kept  open  house  for  the  ministers  of  their 
faith,  and  loved  to  entertain  them.  Many  weekly  services  were  held  at 
their  home  before  the  first  church  edifice  was  erected.  One  of  their 
sons  became  a minister,  which  doubtless  gave  the  good  deacon  and  his 
wife  unbounded  satisfaction. 

Samuel  and  Cynthia  Jones  Hamlin  had  ten  children,  five  of  whom 
died  young. 

Martha  Hamlin,  m.  George  Dewey 
of  Bennington,  Vt. 

Mary  Hamlin,  m.  Henry  Putnam  of 
New  York  City. 

Henry  Hamlin,  m.  Louise  Stevens  of 
Cleveland. 

Mrs.  Hamlin  survived  her  husband  twenty-one  years.  She  died  at  the 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Martha  Hamlin  Dewey,  in  Bennington,  Vt., 
aged  85  years.  The  family  burial  lot  is  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 
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Humphrey  Nichols  of  Ware,  N.  H.,  arrived  in  Cleveland  in  1818.  He 
had  been  raised  on  a farm,  and,  upon  reaching  town,  at  once  looked  for 
land  suitable  for  farming  purposes.  Whether  he  brought  the  money  with 
him  or  later  earned  the  $500  which  paid  for  iOO  acres  at  $5  an  acre  has 
not  been  learned,  but  it  was  a good  investment  even  when  later  he  had  to 
pay  as  much  again  for  it. 

The  land  was  bounded  by  Wade  Park  Ave.,  Lament  street,  E.  105th, 
and  E.  93rd  streets.  It  was  purchased  of  the  Western  Reserve  college, 
then  situated  in  Hudson,  Ohio.  The  land  had  been  a gift  of  an  eastern 
man  named  Law.  A disregard  by  the  college  trustees  of  conditions  re- 
quired, or  some  fiaw  in  the  title  reverted  the  property  to  Law's  heirs, 
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Louisa  Hamlin,  m.  Frank  Chamber- 
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and  in  1841  Mr.  Nichols  had  to  pay  $6  more  an  acre  in  order  to  hold  it. 
The  Nichols  descendants  still  retain  a few  acres  of  the  original  100-acre 
farm.  The  city  holds  possession  of  a portion  lying  along  Rockefeller  Park 
Boulevard. 

Humphrey  Nichols  married,  in  1824,  Maria  Bunts,  b.  1803.  Her 
mother,  a widow  with  two  other  children,  Richard  and  Levi,  had  married 
Charles  Brolf,  a widower  also  with  children. 

The  children  of  Humphrey  and  Maria  Nichols: 

Jesse  Nichols,  m.  Jane  Jones  of  Og-  Abigail  Nichols,  m.  Lorenzo  Janes. 

densburg,  N.  Y.  Minerva  Nichols,  died  aged  25  years. 

Caroline  Nichols,  m.  Mathew  Penti-  Edwin  Nichols,  died  aged  50  years, 
cost. 

Before  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Nichols  had  been  a member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  East  End  Methodist  Church.  Mr.  Nichols  had  not  as  yet  pro- 
fessed conversion,  and  declined  to  join  the  church,  whereupon  Miss  Maria 
Bunts  was  notified  that  her  choice  of  a husband  was  not  regarded  with 
favor,  and  the  society  put  her  “upon  probation."’  Many  times  in  the  years 
that  followed  the  Methodist  church  would  gladly  have  welcomed  her  into 
its  folds,  but  she  refused  all  overtures  in  that  direction. 

She  died  in  1864,  aged  61  years. 
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In  the  Cleveland  Herald,  1820,  the  following  notice  is  given: 

“The  militia  will  meet  for  drill  on  the  square  in  front 
of  Mowry’s  tavern,  Saturday  evening. 

Capt.  H.  Wellman.” 

The  map  of  Superior  Street  in  1825  shows  that  Capt.  Hiram  B.  Well- 
man lived,  at  that  time,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  last  century,  Mrs.  Joel  Wellman  with  her 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  made  a journey  on  horseback 
in  mid-winter  over  the  Allegheny  Mountains  from  Canadagua,  N.  Y.,  to 
Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  0.  It  was  taken  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  order 
that  the  family  could  be  settled  in  their  new  house  and  ready  to  plow 
and  plant  when  the  spring  season  opened.  The  children  were  Hiram  B., 
Marshal  D.,  Eliza,  and  Flora  Wellman. 

The  sons  did  not  remain  long  in  Dalton,  and  while  yet  lads  they  found 
their  way  to  Cleveland.  It  is  told  that  they  early  displayed  wonderful 
self-reliance  and  courage,  natural  characteristics  in  sons  of  so  brave 
and  energetic  a mother.  While  in  Cleveland,  they  went  on  some  errand 
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to  an  island  near  Put-in-Bay.  It  was  late  in  the  fall,  and  the  vessel  in 
which  they  made  the  journey  landed  them  on  the  island  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  boat  would  stop  on  its  return  trip  and  bring  them 
back  to  Cleveland.  For  some  unknown  reason,  this  was  not  done,  and  the 
boys  were  left  alone  on  a desolate  island,  with  a limited  supply  of  food, 
winter  close  at  hand,  and  no  means  of  getting  to  the  mainland. 

But  they  were  not  dismayed,  for  with  the  most  primitive  of  tools 
they  fashioned  a boat  or  raft  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  their  weight 
not  only  to  the  mainland,  but  all  the  way  back  to  Cleveland.  Marshall 
D.  Wellman  returned  to  Wayne  County  and  resided  in  Wooster,  afterward 
removing  to  Massillon,  Ohio.  He  was  largely  interested  in  the  building 
of  canals,  and  became  wealthy.  His  beautiful  home  yet  stands  in  Mas- 
sillon on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Prospect  streets,  and  is  occupied  by  one 
of  his  descendants. 

Jack  London,  the  well-known  writer  of  fiction,  is  the  grandson  of 
Marshall  D.  Wellman. 

Capt.  Hiram  B.  Wellman  settled  in  Cleveland.  He  was  the  town 
marshal  from  1820  to  1828.  He  had  various  interests  in  the  town.  One 
of  them  was  a large  red  warehouse  on  the  river,  where  he  bought  and 
sold  merchandise  under  the  firm  name  of  H.  B.  Wellman  and  Co.  He 
was  also  a director  of  the  Bank  of  Cleveland.  With  0.  P.  Hoyt,  he  pro- 
moted Ohio  City  property,  now  the  West  Side. 

He  married  Miss  Eliza  Steward  of  Wooster,  and  brought  her  to  the 
Superior  street  home.  She  must  have  been  a very  youthful  bride,  for 
she  died  in  1835  at  the  age  of  26,  leaving  three  little  daughters.  They  were 
tenderly  cared  for  by  Martha  L.  Welton,  who  eventually  became  their 
father's  second  wife.  She  died  in  1849. 

Mr.  Wellman  married  a third  time,  a Miss  Mary  H.  Concklin  of  New 
York  City,  who  gave  him  three  sons,  Marshall  and  Marcus,  twins,  and 
William  Wellman.  The  last  two  reside  in  Chicago. 

The  children  born  in  Cleveland: 

Flora  Wellman,  m.  Elisha  W.  Pax-  Eliza  Wellman,  m.  John  F.  Kart- 
ton  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  haus,  after  the  death  of  her  sister 

Mary  Wellman,  m.  John  F.  Kart-  Mary, 
haus  of  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Col.  Hiram  B.  Wellman  left  Cleveland  about  1835,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  Massillon.  He  became  a prominent  citizen  of  that  town,  re- 
siding in  a stately  Colonial  house  on  Prospect  Street  near  his  brother's 
home.  This  house  is  now  in  the  possession  of  strangers.  He  went  to 
New  York  City  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  in  1877  made  a trip  to 
Fernandina,  Florida,  with  his  daughter,  Eliza  Paxton.  They  contracted 
the  yellow  fever,  and  both  died  and  were  buried  there.  He  was  79  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A granddaughter,  the  child  of  Mary  Well- 
man Karthaus,  yet  resides  in  Massillon. 

The  Wellman  brothers  and  their  children  who  died  in  Massillon,  all  lie 
near  each  other  in  Massillon  Cemetery,  one  of  the  loveliest  burial  places 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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In  September,  1818,  a small  boat  from  the  famous  steamer  “Walk-in- 
the-Water”  entered  the  river  and  landed  at  the  foot  of  Superior  Street, 
a tall,  broad-shouldered,  powerfully  framed  young  man,  a Vermont  law- 
yer 26  years  of  age  who  had  come  to  “spy  out  the  land”  and  see  if  it 
really  was  all  that  it  purported  to  be,  “flowing  in  milk  and  honey/'  As 
he  toiled  up  the  steep  bank  we  cannot  but  conjecture  what  he  expected 
to  find  at  the  summit,  and  what  his  state  of  mind  at  first  sight  of  the 
poor,  primitive  little  place,  a struggling,  straggling  hamlet  of  200  inhab- 
itants, with  a few  houses  standing  here  and  there  near  the  river  bank, 
and  back  of  them  the  virgin  forest.  He  may  have  realized  at  the  moment 
that  his  feet  were  at  last  on  Ohio  soil,  but  little  could  he  have  dreamed 
that  one  day  he  would  be  Ohio's  governor. 

Reuben  Wood  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nathaniel  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Middle- 
town,  Vt.  His  grandfather  was  Rev.  Nathaniel  Wood,  one  time  chaplain 
in  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  whose  three  brothers  had 
fought  on  the  patriot  side  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.  Young 
Wood's  education  was  unusually  thorough,  especially  in  the  classics.  It 
is  told  that  all  through  life  he  carried  about  with  him  a Greek  Testa- 
ment and  Csesar's  Commentaries,  which  he  read  with  ease. 

He  had  begun  the  study  of  law  when,  in  1816,  he  married,  and  with 
his  youthful  bride  resided  for  a year  with  his  widowed  mother,  who  had 
removed,  meanwhile,  to  Woodville,  N.  Y.,  near  Sackett's  Harbor.  At  the 
completion  of  his  legal  course  he  came  to  Ohio,  leaving  his  wife  and  child 
to  rejoin  him  later. 

His  instructors  had  been  a distinguished  Canadian  judge,  and  a 
New  York  lawyer  equally  renowned,  and  he  had  been  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Vermont  courts.  But  the  latter  availed  him  naught  in  Ohio. 
He  could  do  no  legal  business,  however  trivial,  until  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  state,  then  holding  in  Ravenna,  had  passed  upon  his  professional 
merits. 

The  bottom  of  the  young  man's  purse  was  alarmingly  visible,  so  to 
hire  a team  was  out  of  the  question.  Yet  Ravenna  was  miles  away,  and 
between  that  place  were  woods,  woods  with  ravenous  wolves,  catamounts, 
and  possible  Indians  lurking,  not  a pleasant  walk  in  anticipation.  But 
it  was  an  autumn  month  and  there  were  objects  in  view  other  than  wild 
beasts  or  men. 

We  can  imagine  how  Reuben  Wood,  whose  love  of  nature  was  life 
long  and  sincere,  noted  these  as  he  strode  along  hour  after  hour.  The 
glorious  foliage  above,  the  cushions  of  moss  beneath,  the  wild  beauty  of 
the  little  lakes  and  streams  yet  almost  unknown  to  the  white  man,  the 
gentle  rain  of  falling  nuts,  and  the  innumerable  wild  fowl  gathering  for 
their  southern  flight.  If  he  encountered  any  serious  obstacles  in  that  long 
walk  to  Ravenna  and  return,  they  were  overcome,  and  he  brought  back 
with  him  a permit  to  practise  law  within  the  State  of  Ohio. 

But  the  outlook  was  anything  but  auspicious.  The  small  sum  of 
money  he  had  brought  with  him  dwindled  in  spite  of  the  fep  he  occa- 
sionally earned.  Yet,  as  the  winter  wore  on,  he  longed  for  his  wife  and 
little  Loretta  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  chances  of  sending  for  them. 
Therefore,  in  the  spring  of  1819,  as  soon  as  navigation  and  the  weather 
would  permit,  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  babe  but  a few  months  old  started  to 
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join  her  husband  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Wood  went  down  the  lake  as  far  as 
Buffalo  to  meet  her,  and  they  took  passage  in  the  “Walk-in-the- Water” 
for  the  last  stages  of  Mrs.  Wood's  journey. 

A severe  storm  struck  the  steamer  as  it  neared  Cleveland.  It  could 
not  enter  port,  even  in  pleasant  weather,  and  for  two  days  and  three 
nights  its  passengers  were  tossed  and  tumbled  on  the  waves  within  sight 
of  the  whole  population  on  shore  who  watched  the  boat  anxiously  and 
unceasingly,  but  unable  to  alleviate  the  situation.  At  last,  the  lake  sub- 
sided enough  to  allow  small  boats  and  lighters  to  row  out  to  the  steamer, 
and  the  wretched  passengers  were  released  from  their  tossing  prison. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  were  finally  landed,  they  were  utterly  pros- 
trated. Mrs.  Wood  declared  that  she  would  much  rather  die  than  live, 
and  her  husband's  nerve  completely  gave  out.  His  fare  to  Buffalo  and  re- 
turn added  to  his  wife's  passage  had  cost  $60,  and  when  he  stepped 
ashore  he  had  but  50  cents  left  in  his  pocket.  In  physical  weakness  and 
mental  depression  he  resolved  at  the  moment  to  give  up  the  struggle  and 
return  to  his  old  home  in  Woodville. 

But  Mrs.  Wood's  sound  sense  and  womanly  fortitude  rescued  the  day. 
“I  was  foolish  enough  to  come  out  here  under  the  circumstances,  and  I 
am  going  to  stick  it  out!''  she  exclaimed.  How  they  managed  to  begin 
housekeeping  on  50  cents  of  ready  money,  we  can  only  conjecture.  They 
never  went  into  detail  regarding  it,  save  that  they  were  very  poor  at  first, 
very  economical,  but  equally  and  always  happy.  Only  six  years  later  he 
became  a state  senator,  then  judge  of  common  pleas,  chief  justice,  and,  in 
1851,  governor  of  the  state. 

It  took  33  years  to  reach  the  last  goal,  but  they  were  years  in  which 
he  maintained  a character  above  reproach.  It  is  claimed  that  the  breath 
of  suspicion  was  never  lisped  against  Reuben  Wood,  either  as  an  humble 
lawyer  or  honored  magistrate.  He  was  a man  of  genial  disposition  and 
tender  sympathies.  He  was  a wit  and  enjoyed  fun,  but  on  the  bench  was 
grave  and  dignified. 

He  resigned  the  office  of  governor  in  order  to  accept  that  of  consul 
at  Valparaiso,  South  America.  But  this  failing  to  meet  his  expectations, 
he  returned  to  Cleveland,  and  again  entered  his  law  office  and  private  life. 
He  died  very  suddenly,  October,  1864. 

As  wife  of  the  governor,  Mrs.  Reuben  Wood,  in  a feminine  way 
acquired  as  much  distinction  as  her  husband.  She  was  very  attractive, 
modest,  intelligent,  and  refined,  therefore  capable  of  receiving  the  many 
famous  guests  they  were  called  upon  to  entertain  from  time  to  time,  with 
grace,  tact,  and  dignity. 

Mary  Rice  Wood  was  the  daughter  of  Truman  Rice  of  Clarendon,  Vt., 
who  removed  to  the  wilderness  of  northern  New  York  south-west  of 
Sackets  Harbor,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Here  he  erected 
a saw  and  grist-mill,  a store,  and  a comfortable  log-house  for  his  family. 
He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and  his  wife  was  a lovable,  practical  woman. 
The  father's  circumstances  admitted  of  expense  in  the  education  of  his 
four  daughters,  of  whom  Mary  was  the  eldest,  and  at  the  age  of  12  years 
she  was  sent  away  from  home  to  a boarding-school  that  furnished  superior 
advantages,  so  that  when  she  married  Reuben  Wood,  six  years  later,  she 
was  a fitting  mate  for  the  young,  ambitious  lawyer.  She  was  ever  devoted 
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to  the  interests  of  her  husband  in  either  extreme  of  their  circumstances, 
and  as  he  advanced  to  high  official  positions,  she  gained  unsought  promi- 
nence in  the  most  refined  circles  of  the  land.  In  her  prosperity  she  was 
generous,  and  for  the  unfortunate  had  unbounded  sympathy.  In  the  fall 
of  1824,  she  returned  to  her  eastern  home  to  spend  the  winter,  accom- 
panied by  a sister  who  had  been  visiting  her.  The  Wood  residence  was 
rented  for  eight  months  to  James  L.  Conger,  a lawyer  who  with  his  young 
wife  had  just  arrived  in  town.  Judging  from  a letter  written  to  relatives 
by  Mrs.  Conger,  at  that  time,  Reuben  Wood  and  his  wife  were  maintaining 
an  unusually  comfortable  and  attractive  home  within  six  years  of  their 
arrival  in  Cleveland. 

In  1833,  they  moved  on  to  a farm  out  on  Detroit  street,  in  what  is 
now  Lakewood,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  ‘‘Evergreen  Place.”  On  this 
they  lived  after  Governor  Wood’s  retirement  from  public  life.  Both  hus- 
band and  wife  were  very  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  delighted 
in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Mrs.  Wood  spent  many 
happy  hours  in  her  garden  which  was  filled  with  common  as  well  as  rare 
floral  treasures. 

She  outlived  her  husband  22  years,  dying  in  Alameda,  California,  in 
the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Wood  rest  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 

Their  children  were  both  daughters. 

Loretta  Wood,  m.  George  B.  Mer-  Mary  Wood,  m.  Seabury  L.  Mastick 
win.  of  Alameda,  Cal. 

Loretta  Wood  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  Cleveland  pioneers.  Noble 
and  Minerva  Buckingham  Merwin.  She  was  born  in  1818,  and  died  in 
1890,  having  lived  all  her  long  life  in  Cleveland.  In  her  old  age, . she 
furnished  some  beautiful  and  touching  reminiscences  to  the  Old  Settlers’ 
Association,  from  which  much  herein  is  quoted.  She  says: 

“My  first  teacher  was  Eliza  Beard,  the  daughter  of  cultivated  Irish 
people.  At  the  age  of  nine  I went  to  school  to  Harvey  Rice,  then  a young 
law  student  from  the  east  who  taught  in  the  old  academy  on  St.  Clair 
street,  now  an  engine  house.”  Harvey  Rice  became  her  uncle  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  marrying  Fanny  Rice,  her  mother’s  sister. 

“An  adjoining  lot  covered  with  old  stumps  deposited  there  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  town,  weather-beaten  and  bleached  by  storms,  was  our 
playground,  the  stumps  our  playhouses  when  we  arranged  our  bits  of 
broken  crockery,  not  a set  of  little  dishes  having  yet  been  brought  to  the 
village.” 

“I  walk  the  streets  of  Cleveland  today  unmindful  of  the  changes  time 
and  wealth  have  wrought.  I see  rather  the  scattered  houses,  the  vacant 
lots,  and  the  second  growth  of  oaks  and  beeches  covering  them.” 

Seabury  L.  Mastick  removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  soon  after  his 
marriage.  He  went  into  the  lumber  business  and  became  wealthy.  His 
wife  survived  him  ten  years.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  son  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 
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Dr.  Ezra  Graves,  the  pioneer  physician  of  Cleveland,  and  contempo- 
rary of  Dr.  Long,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  records  of  early  dates.  He 
lived  where  the  Adelbert  and  Case  colleges  now  stand.  His  practice  was 
mostly  with  the  pioneers  living  east  of  Willson  Ave.,  now  E.  55th  St.  He 
was  eccentric  in  manner,  but  a skillful  practitioner. 

His  family: 

Hiram  Graves.  Deborah  Graves.  Temperance  Graves. 

Deborah  Graves  married  Dr.  Jonathan  Simmons  of  East  Cleveland, 
in  1818,  and  died  1834.  They  had  four  children,  Ezra  Graves  Simmons, 
who  married  Eliza  Harris,  daughter  of  Arial  and  Clarissa  Sherman 
Harris,  Sophrona  Simmons,  married  Holly  Miles  of  Newburgh;  Mary 
Simmons,  married  William  Given  of  Cleveland,  and  Peter  Simmons^ 
removed  to  Denver,  Col.  If  living  he  would  be  80  years  of  age. 


1818 

WILBUR 

Eliam  and  Mary  Edson  Wilbur  were  living  on  a farm  in  Batavia, 
N.  Y.,  when  their  eldest  son  James  B.  Wilbur  left  home  in  1818  to  see  for 
himself  the  little  settlement  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  about  which 
reports  had  reached  him,  reports  that  were  most  favorable  and  alluring. 

He  had  been  here  but  a short  time  when  he  sent  for  his  parents  and 
sisters.  The  family  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  After  his 
arrival  in  Cleveland,  Eliam  Wilbur  was  engaged  in  several  occupations. 
He  was  employed  by  the  town  to  lay  out  our  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  and  he 
planted  many  of  the  trees  that  in  after  years  made  that  sacred  place  so 
beautiful. 

The  family  residence  was  on  Bond  Street  in  1837.  James  B.  Wilbur 
clerked  for  Nathan  C.  Hills  in  his  grocery,  corner  of  the  Square  and 
Superior  street,  where  Marshall's  drug-store  now  stands.  Afterward 
he  opened  a grocery  of  his  own,  which  he  conducted  for  two  or  three 
years.  He  was  in  the  stamp  department  of  the  post-office  for  a long  time, 
and  finally  turned  hotel-keeper  with  much  success,  managing  the  Forest 
City  House. 

In  1842,  he  married  Miss  Loretta  Welch,  many  years  his  junior,  and 
the  daughter  of  that  good  woman,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Welch.  She  is  still 
living  and  young  in  heart  through  the  ministrations  of  three  married 
daughters  of  her  own. 

Nelson  Wilbur,  the  other  son  of  the  family,  became  a Methodist  min- 
ister, and  preached  most  of  the  time  in  the  south.  He  married  a lady 
residing  in  a southern  town  where  he  was  located. 

Angelica  Wilbur  remained  unmarried  all  her  life. 

Mary  Wilbur  married  and  died  childless. 

The  above  were  sisters  of  James  B.  Wilbur. 
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The  Cutter  brothers  were  perfect  types  of  New  England  manhood, 
poor,  independent,  industrious,  ambitious.  But  while  capable  of  hard 
work  and  self-denial  in  order  to  succeed,  they  would  never  lend  them- 
selves to  sharp  dealing  in  any  shape.  They  were  scrupulously  honest  and 
kind  in  their  business  transactions,  always  keeping  within  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  law. 

There  were  three  of  them,  Moses,  Orlando,  and  Abilene  Davis  Cutter, 
who  came  here  at  an  early  day.  They  were  the  sons  of  Benjamin  and 
Catherine  Farnsworth  Cutter  of  Alstead  and  Jeffrey,  N.  H.  There  were 
other  sons  and  daughters  who  remained  east. 

The  father  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a rover,  impractical, 
and  lacking  in  high  sense  of  responsibility  to  his  family.  He  moved  from 
Alstead  to  Woodstock,  Vermont,  and,  while  his  younger  children  were 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  again  removed  to  the  wilds  of  lower  Canada,  into  a 
log-house  two  miles  from  any  other  residence,  and  where  there  were  no 
opportunities  whatever  for  their  schooling. 

Meanwhile,  Moses  Cutter,  the  eldest  son,  either  remaining  in  Vermont 
or  returning  there,  married  and  started  a country  store  in  Royalton. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  Orlando  went  to  live  with  this  brother,  who  sent 
him  to  school  for  three  years,  then  paid  him  $4.00  a month  and  board  for 
his  services  in  the  store,  and  the  following  year  doubled  his  wages. 

Orlando  was  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  he  went  to  Boston  and 
clerked  for  the  next  three  years  for  a dry-goods  merchant.  The  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  for  industry  and  honesty  by  his  employer  can 
be  judged  by  the  fact  that  when  he  concluded  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
far  west,  this  man  loaned  him  four  hundred  dollars  for  that  purpose. 

Detroit  was  his  objective  point,  but  after  reaching  that  place  he 
formed  a business  partnership  with  a Detroit  firm  and  came  to  Cleve- 
land to  start  a branch  store.  There  were  but  three  stores  established 
here  at  that  time,  October,  1818,  and  there  seemed  to  be  business  enough 
for  more,  on  account  of  rapidly  increasing  trade  between  this  port  and 
the  large  farming  district  south  of  it. 

But  within  a year  his  (Detroit)  partners  failed,  leaving  him  respon- 
sible for  debts  that  took  ten  years  to  liquidate.  He  paid  them  all  and 
established  himself  on  a firm  basis,  “without  assistance  from  any  one, 
not  even  to  the  amount  of  a dime.’^ 

He  also  introduced  an  auction  business  which  for  many  years  was  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  city.  This  he  turned  over,  eventually,  to  his  sons 
and  spent  his  declining  years  in  caring  for  estates  intrusted  to  his 
keeping. 

Two  years  after  his  arrival  in  Cleveland,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
Orlando  Cutter  married  Phyana  Phelps  of  Willoughby,  O.,  daughter  of 
Seth  and  Sarah  Pierce  Phelps,  formerly  of  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

She  lived  nine  years  afterward,  and  was  the  mother  of  three  children, 
two  of  whom  reached  maturity.  They  were: 


Orlando  Phelps  Cutter,  b.  1824  in 
Willoughby,  O.  He  was  the  first 
of  the  patriotic  sons  of  Orlando 
Cutter  who  offered  their  lives  and 
services  to  their  country  in  the 
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Horn.  He  was  away  at  this  time  m.  (1)  Helen  Earl,  daughter  of 
for  seven  years.  Lorenzo  and  Marietta  Earl ; m. 

Edwin  Cutter,  b.  1827  in  Cleveland;  (2)  Ellen  Patrick. 

In  1832  Orlando  Cutter  married  (2)  Sarah  Hilliard,  daughter  of 
David  and  Lydia  Hudson  Hilliard,  and  sister  of  Richard  Hilliard,  the 
pioneer  merchant. 

She  was  a tall,  fine-loojdng  woman.  Some  of  her  six  children  closely 
resembled  her.  She  died  aged  66,  in  Nassau,  N.  J. 


The  Cutter  children  by  the  second  marriage  were: 


Richard  Hilliard  Cutter,  b.  1833; 
m.  (1)  Delphine  Frances  Wilson, 
daughter  of  Elisha  Wilson  of 
Cleveland.  She  died  leaving  no 
children.  He  m.  (2)  Mary  Ham- 
ilton. He  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

William  Lemen  Cutter,  b.  1838,  was 
named  for  a popular  citizen  of 
the  city.  He  m.  Caroline  Atwater, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Kirtland  Pease.  William  L.  Cut- 
ter was  engaged  in  mercantile  and 
banking  pursuits. 

Nelson  Patrick  Cutter,  b.  1837 ; un- 
married. Was  a member  of  the 
first  company  of  volunteers  that 
left  Cleveland  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  taken 
ill  and  died  that  year,  1861.  He 
gave  his  life  to  his  country. 

John  Farnsworth  Cutter,  b.  1841, 
was  yet  another  son  of  this  fam- 


ily who  served  through  the  Civil 
War.  He  was  present  at  several 
decisive  battles ; marched  with 
Sherman  to  Savannah,  and  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  starvation  when  a 
prisoner  in  Charlestown,  S.  C. 
He  m.  Josephine  Kelsey,  daughter 
of  Lorenzo  and  Sophia  Smith  Kel- 
sey. She  was  a sister  of  Mrs. 
John  Devereaux. 

Helen  Phyana  Cutter,  m.  Henry  J. 
Hoyt  of  Cleveland. 

Horace  Long  Cutter,  m.  Emily  Har- 
vey. 

Norman  Webber  Cutter,  m.  Mar- 
guerite Porter. 

Sarah  Catherine  Cutter,  the  young- 
est child  of  the  family,  is  the  only 
one  now  living  in  the  city.  Rich- 
ard, Helen  and  Horace  reside  else- 
where. 


Abilene  Davis  Cutter,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Catherine  Farnsworth 
Cutter,  was  five  years  younger  than  his  brother  Orlando.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  the  family  not  born  in  New  Hampshire.  His  birth  was  in 
1802  in  Woodstock,  Vt. 

His  brothers  venture  probably  fired  his  imagination  and  ambition, 
for  a few  months  after  Orlando’s  departure  he  started  on  foot  to  join 
him  here.  It  is  stated  that  he  made  a knapsack  out  of  a tow  blouse  to 
contain  his  clothes  while  traveling. 

Luckily,  the  lad  was  not  obliged  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  walking  so 
great  a distance,  for  a part  of  the  way  two  men  in  a lumber  wagon 
shared  their  seat  with  him. 

From  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  he  continued  his  journey  in  the  celebrated 
old  steamer  “Walk-in-the-Water,”  the  first  one  on  our  lake.  Many  inter- 
esting stories  are  related  of  experiences  shared  by  other  pioneers  who 
trusted  their  lives  and  stomachs,  chiefly  the  latter,  on  the  slow,  shaky 
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boat,  that  often  anchored  outside  of  the  port  for  hours,  and  even  days, 
unable  to  make  harbor,  and  bobbing  about  on  choppy  seas  while  passen- 
gers suffered  all  the  pangs  of  sea-sickness. 

A.  D.  Cutter  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he  reached  this  town. 
He  at  once  began  to  clerk  for  his  brother.  Again  the  Cutter  honesty 
and  ability  were  recognized,  for  a few  years  later  a wealthy  merchant 
of  this  city,  having  a branch  store  in  Wooster,  O.,  dispatched  him  to  that 
place  to  look  after  it,  and  later  sold  his  interest  out  to  Mr.  Cutter.  Later 
he  returned  to  this  city  and  until  his  death  was  one  of  its  honored  mer- 
chants. 

He  married,  at  Wooster,  Mary  Shepler  Hemperly,  b.  1816  at  Beaver, 
Pa.  They  were  married  in  1831. 

He  died  very  suddenly  in  1852.  His  widow,  seven  years  later,  became 
the  second  wife  of  Hon.  John  A.  Foote. 


The  children  of  A.  D.  and  Mary  Cutter: 


Julia,  Phineas  and  Henrietta,  who 
died  young. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Cutter,  b.  1839 ; m. 
James  M.  Carson  of  Cleveland. 
She  died  leaving  no  children,  and 
J.  M.  Carson  m.  (2)  Mary  McMil- 
len. 

Charles  Long  Cutter,  b.  1842.  He 
was  a graduate  of  Western  Re- 


serve University,  and  afterward 
studied  law.  He  ‘m.  Anne  Spen- 
cer, daughter  of  T.  P.  Spencer. 
Frances  Maria  Cutter,  b.  1843;  m. 

Charles  Dillingham. 

Emma  Hutchins  Cutter, 

Martha  Cutter. 

William  Henry  Cutter. 

Arthur  Davis  Cutter. 


Orlando  and  Abilene  D.  Cutter  lived  for  some  years  side  by  side  on 
St.  Clair  Street,  Mrs.  Orlando  Cutter's  brother,  Richard  Hilliard,  occu- 
pying an  adjoining  residence  to  the  left  of  them. 

Moses  Cutter,  eldest  of  the  brothers,  also  came  west.  He  lived  and 
transacted  business  in  this  city  for  a time,  but,  as  his  sons  were  active 
and  prominent  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  he  and  his  wife  soon  joined  them 
in  that  city. 

Mrs.  Moses  Cutter  was  born  in  1775,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Col. 
Christopher  Webber. 

The  burial  lots  of  the  Cutter  family  are  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 


1819 

The  first  marriage  notice  in  Cleveland  Herald. 

“On  the  25th  day  of  September  last,  at  Monroe,  by  John 
Bean,  Esq.,  Elder  John  Blodgett  of  Salem,  to  the  amiable 
Miss  Anna  Abbott,  of  the  former  place." 

The  Monroe  and  Salem  mentioned  may  have  been  in  this  state. 
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The  first  death  notice  in  Cleveland  Herald, 

“Died,  Dec.  31,  1819,  Mrs.  Leora  Barker,  aged  21.  She 
left  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.” 

“The  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  bishop  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  will  preach 
in  the  courthouse”  (north-west  corner  of  Public  Square)  “in  the  village 
of  Cleveland  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  Sept.  28,  1819.”  {Herald.) 

Salt  yet  very  high.  One  barrel  worth  as  much  as  three  barrels  of 
fiour. 

Money  very  scarce.  Every  sixpence  and  shilling  coming  to  hand  had 
to  be  put  by  for  taxes. 

To  relieve  the  wants  of  the  people  the  township  trustees  issued  a 
hundred  dollars  in  shin-plasters,  signed  by  Daniel  Kelly,  President,  and 
Horace  Perry,  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Silver  dollars  were  cut  into 
nine  pieces,  and  half-dollars  into  five  pieces  in  order  to  make  change. 

“Joel  Smith  advertises  his  boot  and  shoe  shop — ‘a  few  rods  north-west 
of  Merwin’s  tavern.’  ” 


1819 

In  June,  1819,  a mission  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  the  old  log 
courthouse  standing  in  the  center  of  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Square. 
Elisha  Taylor  was  elected  Superintendent,  and  Moses  White,  afterward 
founder  and  deacon  of  First  Baptist  Church,  was  made  the  Secretary. 

This  little  Sabbath-school  established  the  infancy  of  the  Stone  Church 
and  Presbyterianism  in  the  city.  Therefore,  no  one  of  that  faith  but 
must  feel  an  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  little  band  of  Christian 
workers,  first  ancestors  of  the  great  membership  of  today,  possessing 
unlimited  resources,  and  widespread  influence. 

But  in  1819,  it  was  very  small  and  very  poor.  The  log  courthouse 
sheltered  it  for  two  years,  and  after  that  it  experienced  all  the  anxieties 
and  uncertainties  of  those  who  rent  or  accept  the  charity  of  landlords. 

For  a while,  it  held  forth  in  the  small  schoolhouse  on  south  side  of 
St.  Clair  street  near  Bank  street,  then,  in  the  second  story  of  the  old 
Academy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  the  site  of  No.  1 Engine 
House,  and  by  the  time  James  Kellogg  had  built  a business  block  where 
the  American  House  now  stands,  the  society  was  housed  in  the  third 
story,  and  the  Sabbath-school  had  long  taken  its  proper  place  as  a training 
school  of  the  organized  church  with  its  28  charter  members. 

There  were  16  adult  names  enrolled  on  that  June  Sabbath  of  1819, 
and  personal  mention  of  each  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  Besides  Elisha 
Taylor  and  Moses  White,  there  were  Mrs.  Taylor,  S.  I.  Hamlin,  Philip 
B.  Andrews,  Sophia  L.  Perry,  widow  of  Nathan,  Sr.,  Bertha  Johnson, 
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Sophia  Walworth,  Mrs.  Mabel  Howe,  Miss  Harriet  Howe,  Henry  Baird, 
Mrs.  Ann  Baird,  Juliana  Long,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Williamson,  Mrs.  Minerva 
Merwin,  and  Rebecca  Carter,  widow  of  Lorenzo. 
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Herchel  Foote  was  an  enterprising  and  popular  young  man  who  estab- 
lished the  first  book-store  in  town,  in  1819.  Probably  he  was  induced  to 
do  this  by  members  of  the  Men's  Literary  Society,  organized  as  early  as 
1810,  who  tried  to  maintain  a small  public  library. 

His  book-store  was  on  the  north-west  corner  of  Superior  Street  and 
the  Public  Square,  now  the  site  of  Marshall's  drug-store.  He  was  also 
a singing-master,  and  while  leading  the  choir  in  the  Old  Stone  Church, 
conducted  singing-schools  at  Doan's  Corners,  and  sometimes  in  Newburgh 
or  Euclid. 

He  sold  his  book-store  to  Mr.  Rouse,  and  bought  one  of  general  mer- 
chandise on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  below  Seneca,  and  formerly 
owned  by  S.  S.  Dudley.  Within  a few  years,  he  removed  out  on  Euclid 
Ave.,  in  what  is  now  East  Cleveland,  where  he  was  made  a justice  of  the 
peace  and  postmaster  of  the  village. 

He  came  to  Cleveland  from  Utica,  N.  Y.,  although  his  birthplace  was 
Canton,  Conn.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Foote,  Jr.  His  mother  was 
Lois  Mills  Foote,  daughter  of  Dea.  Benjamin  and  Hannah  Humphrey 
Mills  of  Canton.  His  parents  both  died  when  he  was  10  years  old,  the 
mother  in  December,  1802,  and  his  father  in  the  following  June. 

In  1821,  he  married  Pamelia  Townsend,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Townsend  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Her  mother  died  at  her  birth  and  Jonathan 
and  Hannah  Bliss,  who  had  no  children  of  their  own,  adopted  her  as 
their  daughter.  Afterward  they  became  Cleveland  pioneers  of  1816, 
bringing  the  little  girl,  then  11  years  of  age,  with  them.  She  matured 
into  an  attractive  young  woman  with  unusually  refined  speech  and  bear- 
ing, and  was  universally  admired  and  respected.  She  was  17  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  her  husband  was  28. 

For  over  30  years  Herchel  Foote  kept  a store  on  the  south-west  corner 
of  Euclid  Ave.  and  Noble  Road,  and  lived  in  a large  house  about  100  feet 
west  of  it.  His  store  was  one  of  the  usual  village  type,  containing  dry- 
goods,  hardware,  and  groceries.  He  was  popular  with  his  neighbors,  and 
drew  trade  from  a wide  area.  So  successful  was  he  that  some  time  in  the 
early  '50s  he  enlarged  his  business  resources  by  building  a big  brick  store 
directly  opposite  the  one  he  had  occupied  so  long.  It  was  over  60  feet 
in  length,  and  as  the  largest  one  thus  far  built  in  that  locality,  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  a pretentious  building.  He  sent  east  for  a big  stock  of  goods 
and  the  outlook  for  trade  seemed  exceedingly  flattering.  Bennet  Town- 
send, a brother-in-law,  was  taken  in  as  partner. 

But  while  business  had  been  thus  prospering  with  Mr.  Foote,  his 
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household  affairs  were  not  on  as  satisfactory  a footing.  Mrs.  Foote  was 
a favorite  in  Cleveland  society,  and  frequently  entertained  her  intimate 
friends  in  it.  Mrs.  T.  M.  Kelley,  Mrs.  Weddell,  Mrs.  Sherlock  Andrews, 
the  Hoadleys,  and  the  Woolseys  would  often  drive  out  in  their  carriages 
to  call  upon  Mrs.  Foote,  to  take  tea  with  her,  or  to  spend  the  day. 

Trouble  began  with  Mrs.  Foote’s  neglect  to  introduce  her  maids  to  the 
company  and  by  requiring  them  to  serve  the  table  instead  of  sitting  down 
at  it  with  the  guests.  In  the  country  district  of  that  day  this  was  an 
innovation.  The  ‘‘help”  proved  her  claim  of  “being  as  good  as  anybody 
else”  by  being  seated  with  the  family,  and  when  necessary,  it  was  more 
often  the  mistress  who  left  the  table  to  procure  some  forgotten  adjunct  of 
it,  or  attend  to  the  dessert.  Mrs.  Foote’s  very  reasonable  and  sensible 
requirements  as  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  our  day  and  generation, 
were  considered  personal  insults,  not  only  by  the  maids,  but  by  their  fol- 
lowing of  relatives  and  friends,  although  in  every  other  way  Mrs.  Foote 
had  been  the  most  considerate  mistress. 

Meanwhile,  the  social  attention  she  received  and  the  customary  sight 
of  carriages  standing  before  her  door  began  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
envious.  This  feeling  grew  as  inevitably  as  all  sentiment  grows  in  a 
community  that  has  but  few  outside  interests,  and  every  happening  is  of 
account. 

Nearly  north  of  this  locality  was  a settlement  with  a reputation  of  be- 
ing “rough,”  and  which  furnished  most  of  the  help  sought  by  housewives, 
within  a radius  of  several  miles.  About  the  time  that  Mr.  Foote  launched 
out  in  his  new  store,  he  unfortunately  added  to  the  antagonism  that  had 
been  smoldering  in  that  settlement  against  his  family  by  an  adverse 
decision  as  a justice  of  the  peace  against  two  tavern-keepers  whose  busi- 
ness had  sunk  to  the  level  of  grogshops  merely.  The  result  was  a boycott 
of  his  store,  carried  on  aggressively  and  persistently,  winning  over  or 
cowering  his  former  customers.  He  became  unable  to  meet  his  local  bills 
or  to  pay  eastern  creditors,  and  finally  he  failed  heavily.  Disheartened 
and  discouraged  by  the  turn  of  affairs  he  traded  his  property  on  Euclid 
Ave.  for  Wisconsin  land  valued  at  $10  an  acre,  which  proved  to  be  mostly 
under  water,  and  worth  about  50  cents  an  acre. 

“Nicest  people  I ever  knew,”  declared  an  old  gentleman  born  and 
raised  within  a few  rods  of  the  Foote  homestead,  and  who  narrated  to 
the  writer  the  above  facts.  “We  never  had  finer  neighbors,  before  or 
since.  Kind,  generous,  and  good  through  and  through.  Best  folks  I 
ever  met,  and  it  wasn’t  long  after  they  left  town  that  hired  girls  were 
expected  to  wait  on  table  and  eat  afterward,  and  no  one  kicked  up  a 
rumpus  over  it,  either.  I know  for  a fact  that  more  than  one  was  sorry 
and  ashamed  that  they  didn’t  stand  up  for  the  Footes  and  down  those 
no-account  people  who  made  all  that  trouble  for  them.” 

Mr.  Herchel  Foote  removed  to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  died  in 
the  autumn  of  1870  in  his  80th  year,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Foote 
died  at  the  home  of  her  son  Edward  in  Larchmont  Manor,  N.  Y.,  aged 
89  years.  This  son  had  become  a successful  physician  of  New  York  City, 
with  a summer  home  at  Larchmont,  and  his  son  Dr.  Edward  Bliss  Foote 
succeeded  him  in  his  practice. 
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The  children  of  Herchel  and  Pamelia  Foote : 

Alfred  Mills  Foote,  b.  1822 ; m.  Ruth  fruit  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
Adams ; 2nd,  Miss  Sally  Brush.  Edward  Bliss  Foote. 

His  later  years  were  spent  on  a 
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Three  old  weather-beaten  headstones  standing  in  a row  in  Erie  Street 
Cemetery  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  one 
having  the  early  history  of  the  city  at  heart.  They  indicate  the  graves  of 
the  first  three  editors  of  the  old  Cleveland  Herald,  Luther  Willes,  Ziba 
Willes,  and  Jewett  Prime.  All  three  died  comparatively  young,  and  of 
the  same  disease,  tuberculosis. 

The  Willes  were  brothers,  and  the  year  they  came  to  Cleveland,  1819, 
Luther  was  30  and  Ziba  24  years  old.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to 
secure  aught  concerning  the  previous  lives  of  these  young  men  save  that 
they  were  the  sons  of  Sylvanus  Willes  of  some  town  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  that  they  came  to  Cleveland  by  the  way  of  Erie,  Pa.,  where,  in 
September,  1818,  Ziba  had  started  the  first  newspaper  published  in  that 
place.  It  was  christened  the  "‘Erie  Gazette,”  and  was  a venture  that  lasted 
but  a year. 

At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the  press,  type,  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  a small  printing-office  were  transferred  to  Cleveland,  and  in 
October,  1819,  was  published  the  first  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Herald,  a 
newspaper  that  existed  for  66  years. 

Ziba  Willes  was  assisted  in  this  by  a former  friend  and  associate,  Eber 
D.  Howe,  a practical  printer  21  years  of  age,  whose  native  home  was  Clifton 
Springs,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Howe  retained  his  connection  with 
the  Herald  but  two  years,  then  removed  to  Painesville,  Ohio,  where  in 
July,  1822,  he  started  the  Painesville  Telegraph.  After  his  departure, 
Luther  Willes  was  associated  for  a time  with  his  brother  in  the  publication 
of  the  Herald,  but  finally  withdrew  and  removed  to  Bedford,  Ohio. 

Luther  Willes  married  Fanny  Willey,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Sophia 
Frink  Willey  of  Goshen,  N.  H.  She  was  an  exceptionally  intelligent  and 
attractive  young  woman,  and  a sister  of  Hon.  John  W.  Willey,  first  Mayor 
of  Cleveland.  Although  possessing  no  data  to  prove  the  supposition,  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  Willeys  and  the  Willes  brothers 
had  been  neighbors  or  schoolmates  previous  to  their  residence  here,  and 
that  their  arrival  in  Cleveland  in  the  same  year  was  not  by  mere  chance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther  Willes  led  an  ideal  life  in  the  beautiful  little 
village  of  Bedford.  They  were  within  an  easy  drive  of  Cleveland,  and 
their  pretty,  hospitable  home  was  often  filled  with  their  numerous  town 
relatives  and  intimate  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Willey,  Rev.  Elijah  Willey,  Dr.  Joshua  Mills  and 
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wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Andrews,  and  the  Dodge  relatives  were 
frequent  and  welcome  guests.  And  hither  in  1826  came  the  younger 
brother,  Ziba  Willes,  already  bearing  in  his  shrunken  cheeks  and  hollow 
cough  premonitions  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him.  A disease  incident 
to  childhood  had  affected  his  hearing  and  precluded  general  conversation, 
which  caused  him,  at  times,  to  experience  the  loneliness  that  comes  to 
those  alike  afflicted.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a very  lovable  character, 
kind,  gentle,  friendly  to  every  one,  regardless  of  circumstance,  and  ex- 
ceedingly honest.  He  died  at  his  brother's  home  in  Bedford  in  1830,  aged 
35  years,  and  was  brought  back  to  Cleveland  and  buried  in  Erie  Street 
Cemetery. 

Three  years  later  Luther  Willes,  stricken  by  the  same  malady,  was 
laid  to  rest  beside  him. 

The  children  of  Luther  and  Fanny  Willes. 


Charles  Luther  Willes,  m.  Anna  Ma- 
ria Gleason. 

Maria  Louise  Willes,  m.  Gen.  Jacob 
Medary  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Caroline  A.  Willes,  m.  Dr.  Henry 


Slosson,  a Cleveland  physician 
and  druggist. 

Fanny  Willes,  m.  Michael  L.  Sulli- 
vant. 

Annette  Willes,  died  young. 


Mrs.  Luther  Willes  survived  her  husband  47  years,  and  dying  at  an 
advanced  age  was  laid  beside  the  companion  of  her  youth  in  Erie  Street 
Cemetery.  Her  children,  bereft  of  father  in  helpless  childhood,  received 
the  best  efforts  of  her  life  and  made  a success  of  their  own.  Her  only  son 
Charles,  left  a daughter.  Miss  Mary  Sue  Willes,  who  at  this  date,  1911, 
is  an  associate  editor  of  a newspaper  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Scranton  Avenue  is  one  of  the  few  city  streets  named  after  pioneers 
that  has  escaped  the  vandalism  of  the  council  that  changed  nomenclature 
into  numbers. 

Stephen  Scranton  of  Ludlow,  Mass.,  married  Asenath  Wright,  daugh- 
ter of  Abel  and  Joshua  Wright  of  New  London,  Conn.  The  couple  had  a 
family  of  eight  children,  the  older  of  whom  were  born  in  Ludlow  and 
Belcherstown,  and  the  youngest,  twin-daughters,  Cornelia  and  Harriet, 
were  born  in  1817  near  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Stephen  Scranton  was  a skillful  worker  in  steel  and  iron.  He  was 
a man  of  unusual  ability  with  an  inventive  turn  of  mind.  He  built  works 
in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  cut  nails,  the  first  one  of 
its  kind  in  the  state.  He  possessed  rare  energy,  and  had  he  lived  in  this 
later  day,  would  have  been  known  as  a “captain  of  industry”  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

But  misfortune  overtook  him.  His  works  were  swept  out  of  exist- 
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ence  by  fire  again  and  again.  The  last  time  they  burned  down,  he 
gave  up  the  struggle,  and  with  his  family  removed  west,  settling  in 
Brighton,  Lorain  County. 

Eunice  Scranton,  the  oldest  child  of  the  family,  married  Rev.  Steven 
V.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Madison  University,  N.  Y. 

Abel  Scranton  died  of  consumption  in  Cleveland  in  1828  at  the  age 
of  20. 

Joel  Scranton,  the  second  child  of  Stephen  and  Ascenath  Scranton, 
was  born  in  Belcherstown  in  1793.  His  father's  continued  misfortunes 
early  made  it  imperative  for  Joel  to  strike  out  for  himself.  He  had 
typical  Yankee  shrewdness  to  a degree,  attributes  more  suited  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits  than  the  one  with  which  his  boyhood  had  been  familiar. 

He  was  26  years  old  when  he  came  to  Cleveland  in  1819,  on  a little 
schooner  laden  with  leather.  He  rented  a small  store  at  the  foot  of 
Superior  Street,  and  in  it  stored  his  cargo.  He  soon  disposed  of  it,  for  it 
was  a commodity  much  in  demand.  Of  this  he  had  assured  himself  on  a 
former  visit,  and  reconnoiter.  To  the  sale  of  leather  he  added  that  of 
dry-goods  and  groceries,  and  within  a few  years  was  doing  a business 
that  was  steady  in  yearly  growth. 

He  bought  a farm  of  many  acres  lying  between  the  river  and  the 
amphitheater  of  hills  east  and  south  of  it,  and  since  known  as  “Scranton 
Flats."  Here  he  built  a commodious  brick  dwelling,  in  which  he  lived 
and  died.  Years  ago,  some  one  with  a facile  pen  pictured,  most  allur- 
ingly: 

“The  old  home  and  orchard  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  boat  swinging 
by  a chain  to  a ring  in  its  nose  at  the  shore,  the  horses  and  kine  pastur- 
ing upon  the  green  meadows  of  the  Cuyahoga,  the  woods  that  crowned 
the  heights,  the  humble  dwellings  struggling  up  the  bluffs  as  if  trying 
to  scale  them." 

“The  flocks  of  cheep  grazing  in  the  pasture  have  been  succeeded  by 
the  white  fleeces  of  the  busy  steam,  and  the  rasp  of  scythes  by  the  roar 
of  a thousand  wheels." 

Mr.  Scranton  sometimes  complained  whimsically  that  his  big  farm 
and  other  extensive  holdings  kept  him  “land  poor."  Taxes  and  improve- 
ments yearly  growing  heavier  and  currency  scarcer. 

A Mr.  Averill  living  in  the  east  was  his  partner  in  real-estate  holdings. 
“Scranton  & Averill,"  as  the  firm  was  known,  ceased  at  Mr.  Scranton's 
death.  Mr.  Averill  came  on  to  Cleveland  occasionally,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  business.  A son  and  three  daughters  inherited  the  latter's 
interest  in  the  firm,  and  until  very  recently,  if  not  yet,  the  heirs  have 
drawn  yearly  upon  the  Cleveland  estate. 

In  the  office  of  T.  H.  and  Edward  Bushnell,  Society  for  Savings  Build- 
ing, hangs  a letter  written  by  Joel  Scranton  to  Mr.  Averill  in  those  early 
days  of  land  investment. 

Mr.  Scranton  was  very  unconventional,  independent,  and  democratic. 
He  had  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  any  one  who  could  inveigle  him  into 
reminiscence  was  certain  of  a rare  treat. 

In  June,  1829,  by  Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Irene 
P.  Hickox.  She  was  the  daughter  of  David  and  Phebe  Post  Hickox,  who 
settled  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  a college  town,  in  order  to  give  their  children 
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educational  advantages.  The  family  consisted  of  a son,  Jesse  Hickox,  and 
several  daughters. 

David  Hickox  removed  to  Kinsman,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  and  in- 
troduced into  that  locality  the  culture  of  silkworms  which  was  attract- 
ing much  attention  in  the  east.  He  brought  with  him  to  Ohio  cuttings 
of  mulberry  which  he  grafted  upon  native  stock. 

David  Hickox  served  three  years  in  the  War  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. He  enlisted  March,  1777,  and  was  discharged  June,  1780. 

Irene  Hickox  finished  her  education  at  Mrs.  Pierce's  famous  semi- 
nary in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  after  which  with  Mrs.  Lewis  and  an  older 
sister,  she  started  a school  for  young  ladies  at  Warren,  Ohio.  A third 
sister  looked  after  the  household  needs  of  the  establishment  while  the 
others  taught. 

This  venture  was  not  a financial  success  however,  and  the  sisters 
divided  forces.  Irene  came  to  Cleveland  and  opened  a select  school  in  a 
dwelling  on  Superior  Street  below  the  present  site  of  the  American 
House.  But  Joel  Scranton  had  other  plans  for  Miss  Irene,  which  he 
finally  persuaded  her  to  accept,  and  she  dismissed  her  classes  to  become 
the  mistress  of  his  heart  and  home.  There  have  been  from  time  to  time 
many  beautiful  tributes  paid  to  Mrs.  Scranton  by  those  who  knew  her  as 
a gentle,  lovely  girl,  and  as  a cultured  Christian  woman  whose  society 
and  friendship  were  sought  and  treasured  alike  by  rich  and  poor. 

She  had  a family  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  she  laid  away  one  by 
one  in  Woodland  Cemetery,  and  where  she  rests  beside  them. 


The  children  of  Joel  and  Irene  Hickox  Scranton : 


Helen  Maria  Scranton,  b.  1830 ; died 
at  seven  years  of  age. 

Mary  J,  Scranton,  b.  1832;  m.  in 
1858,  William  Bradford. 

George  Hickox  Scranton,  b.  1834; 
died  11  months  old. 


Emily  Louise  Scranton,  b.  1836; 

died  1857,  21  years. 

Charles  Hickox  Scranton,  b.  1839 ; 
died  of  quick  consumption,  aged 
10  years. 

Jenney  , an  adopted  daugh- 

ter, died  of  consumption. 


Mrs.  Mary  Scranton,  widow  of  the  late  William  Bradford,  has  been 
long  the  sole  survivor  of  her  father's  family.  She  lost  her  only  child  in 
infancy,  but  her  home  has  never  been  a childless  one.  In  it  has  dwelt 
perpetual  youth  through  the  presence  there  of  one  after  another  to  whom 
she  has  been  a mother.  Her  sympathy  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless, 
and  the  homeless,  has  been  acute  and  tender,  and  under  many  circum- 
stances Mrs.  Bradford  has  stood  between  the  unfortunate  and  bitter, 
physical  suffering.  No  one  will  ever  learn  of  it  through  her. 

She  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Old  Trinity  for  many  years. 
She  founded  the  home  on  Prospect  Street,  giving  to  it  personal  service  as 
well  as  financial  support. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bradford  is  one  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Women's 
department  of  the  Cleveland  Centennial  Commission  of  1896,  under  whose 
auspices  this  historical  and  genealogical  work  is  being  prepared  and  pub- 
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lished.  For  several  years  she  has  maintained  at  her  home  on  Euclid 
Ave.  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board. 

Mrs.  Bradford’s  cousin  and  adopted  daughter,  Ella  Bradford,  mar- 
ried Rt.  Rev.  William  Montgomery  Brown,  Bishop  of  Arkansas. 
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John  Armstrong  and  wife,  Phebe  Stewart  Armstrong,  were  living  in 
East  Cleveland  in  1819.  They  were  from  New  Jersey,  that  state  that  fur- 
nished so  many  of  East  Cleveland’s  earliest  pioneers. 

Elizabeth  Armstrong,  m.  A.  B.  Gills- 
pie. 

Catherine  Armstrong. 

Adeline  Armstrong,  m.  Jason  Ab- 
bott. Died  in  Chardon,  0. 

Euphemia  Armstrong,  m.  Ansel 
Walworth-Cleveland. 


1819 

SOUTHWORTH 

The  name  of  Ebulous  A.  Southworth  as  early  pioneer  of  Cleveland, 
does  not  appear  in  the  Southworth  genealogy,  neither  is  there  any  other 
record  available  that  gives  his  parentage  or  birthplace.  He  probably  be- 
longed to  the  New  England  branch  of  that  family. 

His  occupation  is  given  as  “mill  wright”  and  again  as  “carpenter  and 
contractor.”  He  served  the  town  in  a public  capacity  in  different  years, 
and  was  on  the  first  public  school  board.  He  seems  to  have  been  a useful 
and  respected  citizen,  who  in  the  first  years  of  his  residence  here  was 
possessed  of  considerable  property  both  real-estate  and  personal. 

He  was  owner  of  original  lots  29  and  30,  bounded  by  St.  Clair,  Bank 
and  Lake  streets.  His  home  was  No.  94  Bank  Street,  and  he  had  a large 
carpenter  shop  on  Academy  Street. 

In  1828  is  recorded  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Belden,  27  years  of  age, 
the  daughter  of  Silas  and  Sarah  Andrews  Belden  of  Canaan,  Conn.  She 
met  Mr.  Southworth  while  making  her  home  with  her  brother,  the  well- 
known  pioneer,  Silas  Belden.  She  was  a teacher  in  the  Academy  on  St. 
Clair  Street,  and  was  pleasantly  recalled  by  her  pupils  in  succeeding 
years. 

The  business  panic  of  1837  started  a rapid  decline  in  Mr.  Southworth’s 
fortune.  His  homestead  on  Bank  street  and  other  property  are  found  in 
the  many  lists  of  delinquent  taxes  advertised  for  years  following  the 
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Caroline  Armstrong,  m.  Luther 
Lewis. 

Snover  Armstrong,  m.  Mary  Gun, 
granddaughter  of  Elijah  Gun  the 
pioneer  of  1797. 
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panic.  The  former,  66  feet,  was  sold  in  1841  at  auction  by  John  A.  Vin- 
cent, who  had  a mortgage  upon  it.  Mrs.  Southworth  kept  a boarding- 
house on  Bank  street  for  many  years  before  and  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  latter  was  an  estimable  man,  industrious,  and  of  ab- 
stemious habits,  but  he  lacked  the  business  ability  that  in  more  skillful 
hands  would  have  redeemed  his  fortune. 

He  died  in  1870.  Mrs.  Southworth  outlived  all  her  family,  and  passed 
away  in  1888  at  the  advanced  age  of  87. 

The  children  of  Ebulous  and  Elizabeth  Southworth: 

Mary  C.  Southworth,  died  in  1879,  Louis  Southworth,  died  1862,  aged 
aged  45  years.  16  years. 

Sarah  Southworth,  died  1887,  aged 
49  years. 

The  only  son  was  the  idol  of  his  parents  and  sisters,  and  his  early 
death  was  a blow  from  which  they  never  recovered.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  South- 
worth  were  charter  members  of  the  First  Methodist  Church.  The  family 
all  lie  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 


1819 

COWLES 

Judge  Samuel  Cowles,  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Mills  Cowles,  was 
born  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  at  the  age  of  forty-four  removed  to  Cleve- 
land. It  was  in  1819,  when  the  town  was  little  more  than  a hamlet.  He 
was  a graduate  of  Williams  College,  had  practised  law  for  many  years, 
and  was  a handsome,  dignified  gentleman  of  the  old  school  of  manners. 
Soon  he  became  one  of  Cleveland's  foremost  and  honored  citizens,  a law- 
yer of  wide  reputation,  and  was  made  a judge  of  common  pleas  court. 

Besides  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was  identified  with  several 
business  interests,  and  in  time  accumulated  a fine  property.  He  was  con- 
sidered a safe  counselor  and  in  all  money  transactions  perfectly  reliable 
and  above  all  criticism. 

His  partner  for  many  years  was  Alfred  Kelley,  a brilliant  lawyer 
of  early  Cleveland,  who  was  a railroad  promoter  during  the  '40s,  and  who 
removed  to  Columbus,  where  he  died. 

Judge  Cowles'  name  occurs  frequently  in  all  histories  of  early  Cleve- 
land, especially  in  connection  with  philanthropic  movements.  He  was 
president  of  the  first  anti-slavery  society  organized  in  northern  Ohio, 
and  was  active  in  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  physical  and  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  sailors  frequenting  our  port. 

Late  in  life,  1832,  Judge  Cowles  married  Miss  Cornelia  Whiting,  a 
beautiful  young  woman  of  Lenox,  Mass.,  many  years  his  junior.  Her 

parents  were  Gamaliel  and Dismore  Whiting,  and  she  was  a sister 

of  William  B.  Whiting,  later  a resident  of  the  city. 
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Mrs.  Cornelia  Cowles  was  tall  and  of  graceful  and  dignified  bearing. 
She  was  universally  admired  and  esteemed  by  the  society  of  the  village 
soon  destined  to  be  a city.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cowles  made  a very  distin- 
guished-looking couple.  They  boarded  at  the  Scovill  Tavern  until  the 
completion  of  an  elegant  mansion  which  was  being  erected  for  them  on 
the  south  side  of  Euclid  Avenue,  the  present  site  of  the  Taylor  store  and 
Arcade. 

Here  Mrs.  Cowles  entertained  most  royally  her  own  friends  and  the 
many  distinguished  associates  of  her  husband.  The  couple  were  not 
blessed  with  children  of  their  own,  but  their  spacious  home  was  made 
gay  and  attractive  by  young  relatives  of  both.  Mrs.  Cowles'  nephews 
and  nieces,  children  of  William  Whiting,  spent  much  of  their  time  with 
her,  and  their  presence  in  the  household  drew  to  it  the  younger  element 
of  the  society  of  that  day.  Judge  Cowles  also  had  a very  attractive  young 
niece.  Miss  Helen  Cowles,  and  some  nephews,  Samuel,  Edwin,  and  Giles 
Cowles,  all  children  of  his  half-sister  Almira  Foote,  wife  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Cowles,  and  they  helped  to  make  their  uncle's  house  lively. 

Judge  Cowles  died  in  1837  and  was  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 
His  widow  continued  to  occupy  the  homestead  for  some  years,  then  sold 
it,  in  1853,  to  a Roman  Catholic  sisterhood  who  established  in  it  the 
Ursuline  Convent  and  School.  Not  until  1893  was  the  building  vacated 
and  demolished.  The  lot  upon  which  it  stood  was  wide  and  extended  back 
to  Prospect  Street.  At  his  death  Judge  Cowles  willed  this  end  of  the  lot 
to  his  nephews. 

After  the  sale  of  the  Euclid  residence  Mrs.  Cowles  lived  on  the  west 
side  of  Erie  street  near  Superior.  Meanwhile,  she  contracted  an  un- 
fortunate second  marriage  with  a Dr.  Williams  whom  she  divorced,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  all  her  friends. 

Her  niece  Cornelia  Whiting,  a charming  young  woman,  continued  to 
live  with  her  aunt  and  was  her  devoted  companion  until  Mrs.  Cowles' 
death  in  1864.  The  latter  left  considerable  property,  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a business  block,  226  Superior  street  near  the  Square. 

One-fourth  of  this  she  willed  to  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
also  $6,000  in  money  with  which  to  build  it,  and  other  bequests  to  re- 
ligious and  charitable  societies.  The  residue  of  her  estate  was  divided 
among  her  nephews  and  nieces. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Cowles  was  placed  beside  her  husband  and  her  mother 
in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 


1819 

BURGESS 

Almon  Burgess,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Hannah  Gibbs  Burgess  of  Sand- 
wich, Mass.,  in  1808  married  Betsey  Hill  of  Grafton,  Vt.  They  came  to 
Cleveland  eleven  years  later,  and  their  first  home  was  a log-house  on 
Lake  Street  near  Water  Street  set  in  the  woods.  Tall  forest  trees  or  an 
undergrowth  of  oaks,  with  stumps  in  every  direction,  surrounded  them. 
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A few  years  later  a narrow,  new  street  was  cut  between  Bank  and 
Water  streets,  which  was  given  the  name  of  Burgess  Lane,  which  later 
was  changed  to  Orange  Alley,  and  finally  to  Johnson  Street.  Here  the 
Burgess  family  moved,  and  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burgess  died. 

Orange  Alley  was  a favorite  residence  from  the  start,  because  it  was 
so  near  the  heart  of  the  settlement.  Every  one  who  could,  lived  below 
the  Public  Square,  and  so,  many  families  who  afterward  became  very 
prominent  in  the  social  and  commercial  life  of  the  hamlet,  lived  for  many 
years  on  Orange  Alley  or  Johnson  Street. 

Mrs.  Burgess  was  a small,  delicate  woman,  naturally  pale,  and  gentle 
in  her  speech.  She  is  remembered  with  enthusiasm  by  those  now  living 
who  knew  her  in  her  childhood. 

Mr.  Dudley  Baldwin  once  remarked  that  her  boys,  who  developed  into 
succesful  business  men,  inherited  their  talent  in  that  direction  from  their 
mother,  who  was  capable  and  far-sighted.  Mr.  Burgess  was  a kind-hearted, 
honest,  inteligent  man,  but  not  a money-maker ; consequently,  the  fam- 
ily suffered  hardship  until  the  two  sons  were  able  to  assist  in  its  support. 
They  were  devoted  to  their  mother  through  life,  and  could  rarely  speak 
of  her  without  tears.  She  never  failed  to  visit  their  bedside  every  night 
of  their  boyhood  to  bid  them  good-night,  and  to  tuck  in  the  bed-clothes. 
Mr.  Burgess  died  in  1873,  aged  88  years,  and  Mrs.  Burgess  in  1850,  aged 
72  years. 

On  the  corner  of  Water  and  Johnson  streets  was  a building  in  which  a 
man  named  Lee  was  brought  suffering  with  cholera  in  the  fatal  epidemic 
of  1832.  No  one  was  brave  enough  to  care  for  the  victim,  and  he  doubt- 
less would  have  died  there  alone  in  his  great  suffering  but  for  Mr. 
Burgess  who  attended  to  his  wants  with  the  greatest  tenderness  until 
the  man  recovered.  In  this  same  year,  a steamboat  landed  some  cholera- 
stricken  sailors  or  passengers  on  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  was  then  many  rods  west  of  where  it  now  is,  and  abandoned  the 
poor  wretches  to  their  fate,  proceeding  on  its  way  to  Detroit.  Again  Mr. 
Burgess  responded  to  the  call  of  humanity,  and  carried  them  to  a place 
of  shelter,  nursed  them  night  and  day,  and  saw  that  those  who  died  were 
buried  with  respect  and  decency. ' 

His  daughter,  Almira  Burgess,  born  1810,  married  Ara  Sprague,  a 
man  very  much  like  his  father-in-law,  for  when  nearly  the  whole  hamlet 
was  ill  with  fever,  every  member  of  the  Walworth  family  stricken,  and 
not  enough  well  ones  to  care  for  the  sick,  Mr.  Ara  Sprague  nursed  people 
night  and  day  until  worn  out  himself  for  want  of  rest  and  sleep.  He 
removed  to  Huron,  Erie  Co.  Almira  Burgess  Sprague  died,  and  Ara 
Sprague  married  secondly  Dinah  Munger,  an  exceedingly  bright  woman, 
who,  three  years  ago,  was  living  in  Chicago,  nearly  100  years  of  age. 

Ara  and  Almira  Sprague’s  son,  George  Sprague,  was  a prominent 
commission  merchant  doing  business  on  Merwin  Street  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  second  child  of  Almon  and  Betsey  Burgess  was  Clarissa, 
a beautiful  girl  who  died  in  her  teens  and  was  greatly  mourned  by  her 
family  and  young  companions.  Cleveland  men  yet  living  recall  her  as  a 
sweet  personality. 

Eliza  Burgess  married  Dr.  D.  C.  Branch,  and  also  removed  to  Huron, 
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but  returned  to  the  city  in  after  years.  She  lived  to  be  an  old  lady,  leav- 
ing an  unmarried  daughter. 

Solon  Burgess,  of  the  long  well-known  firm  of  S.  & L.  Burgess,  whole- 
sale grocers,  never  married.  He  was  much  interested  in  all  benevolent 
work  of  the  city.  He  died  aged  83  years. 

Leonard  Burgess,  the  only  child  born  in  Cleveland,  married  Renda 
Lyon,  grandchild  of  the  founder  of  Strongsville,  Ohio.  He  died  a few 
years  since,  aged  79.  His  widow  died  recently.  A very  interesting  daugh- 
ter, Anna  Burgess,  survives  her  parents,  and  lives  on  Prospect  Street, 
near  Hayward.  True  to  the  traditions  of  her  family,  she  cares  little  for 
society,  and  devotes  much  of  her  time  and  her  income  to  benevolent  enter- 
prises. 
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It  was  in  1819,  that  John  and  Henry  Blair,  pioneers  of  Cleveland, 
left  the  Maryland  home  of  their  parents  Samuel  and  Polly  (Shields) 
Blair,  journeyed  across  the  Alleghenies,  and  came,  at  length,  to  the  ham- 
let of  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie. 

They  were  farmer  boys  and  poor.  John  was  26  years  old  and  had 
just  $3  in  his  wallet,  yet  his  whole  cash  capital  seemed  a goodly  sum 
in  those  days  of  virtually  no  money,  barter  and  exchange  being  the  only 
method  of  doing  business. 

He  had  a healthy,  vigorous  body,  an  active  mind  and  a stout  heart, 
and  within  a short  time  was  making  a good  living  for  himself  and  family. 

In  July,  1820,  his  first  child  was  born,  showing  that  either  he  brought 
his  wife  with  him  or  was  married  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Cleveland. 
She  was  Elizabeth  Holm,  daughter  of  Abraham  Holm  of  Wilkesburgh, 
Pa.,  and  was  22  years  old. 

The  young  couple  boarded  for  a time  at  the  Carter  Tavern,  and  then 
began  housekeeping  at  No.  60  Bank  street.  Their  lot  was  wide,  extend- 
ing to  the  north-east  corner  of  St.  Clair  street,  and  ran  through  to  Acad- 
emy street,  named  for  the  school  building  erected  on  the  corner  of  John 
Blair’s  home  lot,  and  facing  St.  Clair  street.  It  is  now  Fire  Engine 
House  No.  1. 

The  Blair  residence  was  in  the  center  of  the  lot,  and  the  ground  space 
to  the  south  side  of  it  was  devoted  to  fiowers,  of  which  Mrs.  Blair  was 
passionately  fond,  spending  many  hours  each  day  in  caring  for  them. 
Her  flower-garden  was  the  admiration  of  the  town,  and  its  location  on  the 
corner  of  two  principal  streets  made  it  conspicuous,  and  brought  its 
beauty  and  fragrance  in  close  touch  with  the  passer-by. 

Many  a handful  of  her  precious  blossoms  did  kind  Mrs.  Blair  hand 
over  her  picket-fence  to  children  who  on  their  way  to  the  Academy 
paused  with  wistful  eyes  at  the  flowers  in  bloom.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  many  of  her  floral  treasures  found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  neigh- 
bors or  friends,  to  cheer  the  invalid  or  as  a tribute  to  departed  ones. 
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It  was  in  this  garden-spot  that  the  artist  sat  to  sketch  the  well-known 
“View  of  St.  Clair  street  looking  east  from  Bank  street  in  1836.'' 

John  Blair  was  a very  capable  business  man,  quickly  recognizing 
opportunities  and  availing  himself  of  them.  He  built  a warehouse  on 
the  river  south  of  where  St.  Clair  street  begins.  Like  other  warehouses 
of  early  days,  it  was  painted  red,  and  for  long  years  was  a landmark  on 
the  river-front. 

He  engaged  in  the  forwarding  and  commission  business,  traded  with 
Indians  and  farmers,  and  sent  their  furs  and  produce  off  on  vessels  flying 
between  this  port  and  others. 

The  opening  of  the  canal  helped  him  considerably,  and  he  built  the 
first  boat,  the  one  that  in  1827  took  the  celebrated  trip  to  Eight-mile  Lock 
and  return,  bearing  as  passengers  a distinguished  company  of  citizens 
and  out-of-town  guests. 

In  1836  John  Blair  erected  a fine  Colonial  homestead  on  a large  farm 
he  had  purchased  on  Euclid  Ave.  beyond  Hudson  street,  renamed  Sterling 
Ave.,  now  E.  30th  St. 

Probably  no  house  in  Cleveland  Township  was  more  carefully  or 
staunchly  built.  It  was  a facsimile  of  Mr.  Blair's  boyhood  home  in  Mary- 
land. 

It  set  far  back  from  the  south  side  of  the  road,  so  far  that  when 
Prospect  street  was  extended  eastward  from  Sterling  Ave.,  it  passed 
north  of  the  house  with  the  sidewalk  but  a few  feet  from  its  front  door. 
The  house  had  a two-storied  veranda  to  the  main  part,  and  high  wings 
flanked  this  on  each  side.  The  Blair  lane  that  led  from  the  house  to 
Euclid  Ave.  then  became  “Fern  street." 

The  Blairs  maintained  a lavish  hospitality  in  this  many-roomed  man- 
sion. It  seemed  very  far  out  of  town  in  those  days  and  many  a string  of 
carriages  in  summer,  or  bob-sleds  in  winter,  bore  crowds  of  town  friends 
out  to  the  hospitable  home  to  be  entertained  at  supper  and  to  spend  the 
evening. 

Mrs.  Blair's  garden  was  transplanted  from  the  old  Bank  street  site, 
and  greatly  enlarged  and  enriched  with  rare  floral  treasures. 

She  died  in  1860,  at  63  years  of  age.  Mr.  Blair  survived  her  12  years. 
They  were  both  laid  at  rest  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

The  family  consisted  of  six  children,  only  one  of  whom  married. 
They  were: 


Mary  Jane  Blair,  died  1899,  aged  79 
years. 

Eliza  Ann  Blair,  died  1899,  aged  77 
years;  m.  George  W.  Slingluff. 

Henry  Blair,  died  1826,  aged  2 
years. 


Harriet  Blair,  died  1835,  aged  8 
years. 

John  H.  Blair,  died  1872,  aged  42 
years. 

Elizabeth  Blair,  died  1904,  aged  72 
years. 


The  Blair  daughters  were  all  fine  women,  all  members  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church. 

Elizabeth,  the  last  one  of  the  family,  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Wom- 
an's Department  of  the  Cleveland  Centennial  Commission,  and  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes.  At  her  death 
the  homestead  was  demolished. 
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One  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Newburgh  was  David  Brooks.  He  was 
of  New  England  stock,  having  been  born  in  Bristol,  Vermont,  in  1782, 
About  the  age  of  31,  he  went  to  St.  Lawrence  County,  New  York,  and 
there  married  Miss  Mercy  Holcomb,  a young  woman  of  sterling  worth 
whose  father  had  been  an  officer  in  the  American  Revolution;  she  also 
was  born  in  Vermont,  in  the  town  of  Panton. 

In  the  year  1819,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Brooks  came  to  Newburgh,  set- 
tling temporarily  in  the  western  part  of  the  township.  Three  years  later, 
Mr.  Brooks  purchased  100  acres  of  land  of  John  Hubbard,  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  what  is  now  Harvard  street  and  Marcelline  Ave.,  but 
which  then  were  scarcely  more  than  bridle-paths,  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  an  unbroken  wilderness.  He  immediately  erected  a log- 
house  on  Harvard  street,  in  which  they  lived  many  years,  and  after- 
wards he  built  a frame-house  on  Marcelline  Ave.,  where  he  and  his  wife 
died. 

Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Greenleese,  who  bought  adjoining  land  on  the 
west,  used  to  make  yearly  pilgrimages  to  Madison,  Ohio,  on  horseback 
to  make  payments  on  their  land  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  who  lived  in  that  place. 

There  were  nine  children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks.  They  were: 


Betsey  Brooks,  m.  Franklin  A.  An- 
drus. She  died  in  her  60th  year. 

Samuel  Brooks,  m.  Caroline  Rath- 
bun. 

Freeman  Brooks,  m.  Lydia  Rath- 
bun. 


Harriet  Brooks,  m.  Henry  L.  Fer- 
ris. 

David  Brooks,  Jr.,  died  at  the  age 
of  21. 

Charles  Brooks,  m.  Sarah  Ann 
Snell. 

Midas  Brooks,  m.  Sarah  Walpole. 


Betsey  Brooks  Andrus  often  talked  of  her  girlhood  days,  and  one  of 
her  stories  told  to  the  younger  generation  she  was  compelled  to  repeat 
over  and  over.  It  seemed  so  incredible  and  so  thrilling.  One  day,  a 
huge  black  bear  came  lumbering  across  the  road  in  front  of  the  old  log- 
house.  One  can  imagine  the  scampering  in-doors,  the  fright,  and  the 
anxiety  as  to  what  the  creature  would  do.  But  he  went  steadily  about 
his  business,  whatever  that  may  have  been,  and  passing  west  of  the  house, 
he  disappeared  down  the  big  gully,  yet  in  a state  of  primitive  wilderness. 

Harriet  Brooks  Ferris,  the  youngest  daughter,  who  removed  to  Ham- 
mond, N.  J.,  says  that  the  women  of  the  family  grew  tired  of  the  limits 
and  inconveniences  of  the  log-cabin,  and  were  all  delighted  when  the 
new  frame-house  was  ready  for  occupancy.  And  yet,  in  looking  back 
upon  the  earlier  home,  she  realized  that  they  had  lived  happy,  peaceful 
lives,  that  the  expression  “Log  House  Hospitality’’  indicated  all  that 
it  meant  to  express,  a never-failing  one.  Wayfarers  asking  for  lodging 
and  food  were  never  turned  away.  Somehow,  and  in  some  way,  some- 
times with  much  over-crowding  and  discomfort  for  the  family,  room  was 
made,  even  for  quite  a party  arriving  hungry  and  worn  out  with  travel. 

Caroline,  Malinda,  and  Lydia  Rathbun,  who  married  the  Brooks  boys, 
were  the  daughters  of  Edmund  and  Julia  Rathbun. 

Samuel  Brooks  died  in  his  47th  year,  and  his  wife  survived  him  for 
many  years. 

Charles  Brooks  settled  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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Freeman  Brooks  removed  to  Madison,  Ohio,  and  died  there  in  his 
69th  year.  His  widow  returned  to  Newburgh,  and  lived  several  years 
after  her  husband’s  death. 

The  members  of  the  Brooks  family  who  remained  in  Newburgh  and 
held  on  to  their  property  were  well  repaid,  as  in  time  it  became  of  great 
value.  The  farms  were  cut  into  building  lots,  and  are  now  the  most 
populous  part  of  that  part  of  Cleveland.  Several  of  the  grandchildren 
have  made  much  of  their  lives,  and  today  are  highly  respected  members 
of  society. 
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Henry  Blair  of  Maryland  was  a brother  of  John  Blair  the  merchant. 
Henry  was  a mason,  and  perhaps  more  necessary  to  the  little  town  than 
his  brother,  for  men  with  a trade  were  in  much  demand  those  days,  while 
there  seemed  to  be  merchants  in  plenty.  He  never  gained  much  wealth, 
but  he  married  a member  of  a fine  family,  and  raised  children  who  were 
a credit  to  the  community. 

Mrs.  Blair  was  Eliza  Meech,  daughter  of  Gurdon  and  Lucy  Swan 
Meech  of  Bozrah,  Conn.,  who  came  to  the  city  in  1832.  Her  sisters  were 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Burke,  Mrs.  Jabez  Gallup,  and  Mrs.  Isham  Morgan,  all  the 
finest  of  women. 

The  children  of  Henry  and  Eliza  Meech  Blair: 

Hattie  Blair,  m.  George  Wyman.  Lucy  Blair,  m.  William  Wallace 
Nelly  Blair,  m.  Henry  Newbury,  a Goodwin. 

second  wife.  Minnie  Blair,  m.  Harvey  Rice,  Jr. 

The  Henry  Blairs  lived  No.  63  Ontario  street. 
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Israel  Hubbard  and  his  wife  Rhoda  Hulbert,  daughter  of  Timothy 
and  Nabby  Hulbert,  moved  from  Broome,  Schoraic  County,  N.  Y.,  to 
Newburgh,  in  1819.  Mr.  Hubbard’s  father  had  exchanged  a farm  in 
Broome  for  a large  tract  of  unimproved  timber  land  in  Newburgh,  now 
within  the  city  limits. 

With  Mr.  Israel  Hubbard  were  his  sister  Cynthia  Hubbard  Titus,  her 
husband  Stephen  Titus,  and  their  three  children.  Mr.  Hubbard  com- 
menced a clearing,  built  a log-house,  and  with  his  wife  and  babe  moved 
into  it.  This  log-cabin  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Woodland  Ave.,  nearly 
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opposite  Herald  street.  Later,  Stephen  Titus  and  family  took  up  their 
residence  there. 

Wolves  often  howled  around  the  house  very  unpleasantly.  One  even- 
ing, after  the  ground  about  the  house  had  been  cleared  and  corn  growing, 
Mrs.  Hubbard  saw  what  she  thought  to  be  a black  hog  in  the  corn,  and 
went  to  drive  it  away.  It  ran  before  her  until  it  reached  a fence,  she 
following  it  closely,  when,  to  her  amazement,  it  climbed  over.  It  was  a 
black  bear. 

In  1822,  the  Hubbard  and  Titus  families  moved  into  new  homes  on 
what  was  afterward  Kinsman  street,  but  then  dense  woods.  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard died  30  years  after  coming  here,  aged  53  years. 

The  children: 

Emmeline  Hubbard,  m.  Mr.  Warren.  Aaron  Hubbard, 

Ruth  Hubbard.  Jared  Hubbard. 

After  Mrs.  Rhoda  Hubbard’s  death,  Mr.  Hubbard  married  Phebe 
Hotchkiss,  born  1822.  She  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters:  William, 
Frank,  Ada,  and  Mary  Hubbard. 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  Aaron  Hubbard,  father  of  Israel,  his  wife 
Esther  Tibbals  Hubbard,  their  daughter  Ada,  and  their  son  Amos  moved 
from  Broome  to  the  new  home.  They  came  in  two  covered  wagons,  one 
drawn  by  horses,  the  other  by  oxen,  and  brought  with  them  one  or  more 
cows,  which  supplied  them  with  milk  on  the  three  weeks’  journey.  They 
were  accompanied  by  David  Sheldon,  wife  and  sisters,  bound  for  Rich- 
field. When  they  reached  Buffalo,  Mr.  Hubbard  shipped  the  heaviest  of 
his  loads,  and  took  passage  on  the  steamer  “Walk-in-the-Water,”  leaving 
his  wife  in  charge  of  the  company.  She  drove  the  horses  all  the  way 
from  Buffalo  to  Newburgh.  They  entered  the  State  of  Ohio  on  July 
Fourth.  They  came  upon  some  boys  celebrating  Independence  Day  with 
a pine-log  cannon,  the  leader  of  whom  was  considerate  enough  to  warn 
her  that  they  were  about  to  fire,  and  to  hold  the  horses  with  a tight  rein. 

The  one  log-house  previously  built  on  Woodland  Ave.  sheltered  the 
three  families  for  several  weeks  after  their  arrival,  then  another  house 
was  built.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  intended  building  a frame-house,  at  once, 
for  his  wife,  and  had  brought  nails  and  hardware  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  a barn  for  storing  their  crops  was  a necessity,  and  the  nails 
went  into  it,  and  the  more  ambitious  home  was  postponed  for  two  years. 

Mrs.  Aaron  Hubbard  was  a woman  of  good  judgment,  cheerful,  in- 
telligent, fond  of  reading,  and  retained  her  mental  faculties  and  excellent 
memory  to  the  last  of  her  long  life.  She  was  born  in  Durham,  Conn.,  in 
1771.  The  memories  of  her  childhood  included  the  Revolutionary  War. 
One  winter,  when  subsistence  for  the  Continental  Army  was  hard  to 
be  obtained,  the  troops  were  quartered  at  the  homes  of  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, one,  two  or  more,  in  a place.  Four  were  sent  to  her  father’s,  Mr. 
Tibbal’s  home,  and  remained  there  all  winter.  When  she  was  about  eight 
years  old,  word  came  that  Gen.  Washington  was  expected  to  pass  through 
the  town,  and  her  family  all  went  out  to  the  gate  to  salute  him  as  he 
passed  by. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  not  only  lived  to  see  great  changes  from  the  wilderness 
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to  cultivated  fields  and  refined  homes,  but  also  the  universal  change  from 
hand  work  to  machine  work.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  an 
example  of  cheerful,  unselfish,  Christian,  old  age,  being  88  years  old  at 
her  death. 


Israel  Hubbard,  m.  Rhoda  Hulbert. 
Cynthia  Hubbard,  m.  Stephen  Titus. 
Ada  Hubbard,  m.  Richard  Woolsey, 
in  1821,  and  lived  in  Willoughby, 

0. 

Amos  Hubbard,  m.  Doty  Hand,  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  David  Clement,  in 
1828.  (He  died  in  1837,  and  his 
widow  married  John  Healy,  by 


whom  she  had  two  sons,  the  well- 
known  Healy  brothers,  merchants 
of  Newburgh.) 

John  Hubbard,  m.  Rebecca  Bergan; 

2nd,  Mrs.  Jennie  Hazen. 

Esther  Hubbard,  m.  Alvin  B.  Rath- 
bun. 

Hemen  Hubbard,  m.  Helen  M. 
Knapp. 
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MATHER 

Cleveland  had  a very  early  citizen  who  was  a lineal  descendant  and 
namesake  of  Cotton  Mather  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  divine. 

The  Cleveland  Cotton  Mather  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  but 
health  failing,  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  into  the  wilds  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  there  recruit  his  strength,  and  be  enabled  to 
return  east  and  enter  upon  the  career  planned  for  him. 

But  Cupid,  roaming  the  western  forests,  met  up  with  Mr.  Mather, 
and  shot  him  with  an  arrow  that  diverted  all  life  lines  laid  out  into  other 
channels.  The  young  man  met  a Scotch  lassie  named  Charlotte  Dagget, 
the  daughter  of  a farmer  living  in  Greenfield,  Pa.,  and  straightway  fell 
deeply  in  love. 

Many  and  various  were  the  protestations  that  poured  in  upon  him 
from  his  family,  but  without  avail.  When  the  wedding  took  place  has 
not  been  preserved,  but  one  of  their  six  children  was  born  in  1810. 

The  family  removed  to  Cleveland  about  1819,  and,  evidently,  Mr. 
Mather  purchased  one  or  more  of  the  outlying  ten-acre  lots  bordering  on 
the  hamlet,  as  one  of  the  daughters,  then  nine  years  old,  tended  her 
father’s  sheep  within  walking  distance  of  the  Public  Square.  She  was 
Maria  M.  Mather,  eventually  Mrs.  Sprague  Perkins,  and  with  her  husband 
became  an  early  settler  of  Saginaw,  Mich.  Their  son  Sanford  Perkins 
was  a well-known  citizen  of  that  place,  filling  several  important  positions 
of  public  trust. 

The  Mather  family  remained  in  Cleveland  for  some  years ; how  many 
cannot  be  learned,  nor  whether  the  parents  died  here  or  moved  away. 
The  little  girl  that  tended  sheep  lived  to  be  nearly  90  years  of  age, 
physically  active  and  mentally  bright  until  the  last.  She  was  grand- 
mother of  Mrs.  Ashley  Ames,  Jr.,  of  Miles  Ave. 
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TOWN  OFFICERS 


President,  Horace  Perry. 

Trustees,  Wileman  White,  Wal- 
worth, Irad  Kelly. 

Postmaster,  Irad  Kelly. 

Recorder,  Samuel  Cowles. 


Sheriff,  Seth  Doan. 

Prosecuting  Attorney,  Alfred  Kelly. 
Treasurer,  Daniel  Kelly. 


* More  than  doubled  in  past  two  years. 


Treasurer,  A.  W.  Walworth. 
Marshal,  Harvey  Wellman. 
Collector  of  Customs,  Ashbel  Wal- 
worth. 


Recorder,  Horace  Perry. 
Surveyor,  S.  S.  Baldwin. 


COUNTY  OFFICERS 
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Michael  Spangler  of  York  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  married  Elisabeth  Mil- 
ler who  was  born  in  Maryland  in  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

They  removed  to  Canton,  Ohio,  where  they  lived  for  a time  and  then, 
concluding  to  make  another  change  of  residence,  in  1820  with  their  family 
of  little  children  they  started  for  Cleveland.  They  suffered  many  hard- 
ships in  their  travels  through  forests,  and  fording  or  riding  on  danger- 
ous rivers. 

Mr.  Spangler  bought  the  tavern  on  the  north  side  of  Superior  Street 
formerly  owned  by  George  Wallace,  and  called  the  Commercial  House. 
This  they  kept  for  many  years.  The  Miller  Block  now  occupies  the  site. 
He  afterward  purchased  a farm  of  John  Shenfelt,  and  left  the  tavern  in 
order  to  live  on  and  cultivate  it.  Here  he  died  in  1836.  The  farm-house 
still  stands  on  the  corner  of  East  Madison  and  Hough  avenues,  and  is 
occupied  by  their  grandson.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spangler  were  the  first  couple  in  Cleveland  that  could 
speak  the  German  language,  and  that  nationality  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  fact,  for  they  were  fine  people  in  every  way,  greatly  admired  and 
thoroughly  respected. 

Mrs.  Spangler  was  a helpmate  in  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future 
prosperity.  She  was  a capable  manager,  a skilled  cook,  and  her  cordial 
smile  and  warm  welcome  to  the  stranger,  or  frequent  guest,  made  the 
small  tavern  a popular  shelter  for  those  who  needed  a transient  home. 

She  drew  a pension  after  Mr.  Spangler's  death  for  services  he  ren- 
dered his  country  during  the  War  of  1812.  She  died  in  1880,  at  the  age 
of  91,  having  outlived  her  husband  for  forty-four  years. 

The  children  of  Michael  and  Elisabeth  Miller: 


Margaret  Spangler,  m.  Joseph  K. 
Miller,  son  of  William  and  Han- 
nah Miller. 

Miller  M.  Spangler,  m.  Deborah 
Potts. 

Catherine  Spangler,  m.  William 
Lemen  of  England. 

Basil  Spangler,  m.  Julia  Stedman, 


daughter  of  Buckley  Stedman, 
and  secondly,  Matilda  McCarg. 

Mary  Spangler,  m.  Thomas  Lemen, 
brother  of  William.  They  both 
died  young,  leaving  a little  daugh- 
ter who  became  Mrs.  John  Under- 
ner. 

Harriet  Spangler,  unmarried. 


Margaret  Spangler  was  married  in  1826,  and  like  her  mother,  was 
destined  to  live  many  years  a widow,  for  her  husband  died  in  1840,  and 
she  outlived  him  51  years.  Their  residence  was  on  Bank  Street,  corner 
of  Frankfort  Street. 

It  was  said  of  Mrs.  Miller  at  her  death  in  1891  that  ‘‘she  was  a woman 
of  many  admirable  traits  of  character,"  and  that  “she  ended  her  long 
and  active  life  replete  with  many  acts  of  benevolence  and  charity." 

The  children  of  Joseph  and  Margaret  Miller: 

Mary  Miller,  m.  Edwin  Rouse.  Henry  Miller, 

James  Miller,  m.  Sophia  Hensch.  William  L.  Miller,  m.  Augusta  Pet- 
ingill. 


Demolished  in  1913. 
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Miller  M.  Spangler  was  an  active  man  through  his  long  life,  most  of 
which  was  spent  on  the  farm  with  his  mother.  He  was  chief  of  one  of  the 
voluntary  fire  companies  that  did  such  valuable  service  to  the  city  before 
the  present  system  was  established.  He  was  sheriff  for  many  years,  and 
did  his  duty  most  fearlessly.  In  later  life  he  was  a maltster  doing  a large 
business.  He  married,  in  1839,  Miss  Deborah  Ann  Potts.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  Potts  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Mary  Dockstader 
Potts. 

Mrs.  Miller  Spangler  was  the  niece  of  Nicholas,  Richard,  and  Butler 
Dockstader,  early  residents  of  the  town.  She  died  in  1896,  at  the  farm- 
house, corner  of  East  Madison  and  Hough  Aves.,  where  she  had  lived 
many  years  of  her  married  life. 

They  had  but  one  child,  George  Spangler,  who  continued  to  live  in  the 
old  homestead.  He  married  Miss  Ella  Kinney,  daughter  of  Alonzo  and 
Eliza  Sharp  Kinney  of  Wynantskill,  N.  Y.,  and  has  two  sons,  Kinney  and 
George  Spangler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  Spangler  adopted  a little  girl  whose  parents  were 
lost  on  Lake  Erie.  She  continued  to  live  with  them  until  after  their 
death. 

This  farm,  which  cost  but  $2,000  when  purchased  by  the  Spanglers, 
is  at  the  present  time  worth  a fortune.  It  was  divided  among  the  chil- 
dren. Spangler  Ave.  was  named  for  the  family. 

Catherine  Spangler  married  William  Lemen  in  1827.  They  lived  on 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  now  the  site  of  the  Cuyahoga 
Building,  in  a beautiful  cottage,  a famous  landmark  for  many  years.  It 
was  built  of  stone,  was  sixty  feet  wide,  and  one  story  high.  The  roof 
extended  over  the  front  its  entire  width,  and  was  supported  by  eight  stone 
columns.  These  were  preserved  when  the  cottage  was  torn  down  in 
1854,  and  were  used  in  the  erection  of  a Grecian  temple  now  on  the  family 
lot  in  Lake  View  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Lemen  lived  in  the  “Stone  Cottage’’  for  twenty-five  years.  She 
entertained  frequently,  and  had  a large  circle  of  friends  who  loved  her. 
She  was  a life-long  member  of  Trinity  Church.  She  died  in  1884,  having 
outlived  her  husband  32  years.  The  homestead  site  was  leased  to  James 
Parmalee  in  1889  for  a term  of  99  years. 

The  children  of  William  and  Catherine  Spangler  Lemen: 

Anna  Lemen,  m.  William  H.  Sholl.  Mary  Lemen,  m.  Walter  Morrison  of 
Catherine  Lemen,  m.  George  Howe ; Columbus.  She  died  1892. 
died  in  1912.  D.  S.  P. 

Basil  Spangler  was  a merchant.  He  also  served  in  the  volunteer  fire 
department,  and  was  one  of  the  three  men  who  composed  the  first  board 
of  water  commissioners  of  the  city. 

Harriet  Spangler,  the  youngest  child  of  the  pioneers,  was  consid- 
ered a great  beauty  in  her  youth,  and  attracted  much  attention.  An  old 
lady  told  the  writer  that  at  an  early  day,  while  stopping  at  a wayside  inn 
near  Akron,  she  met  Mr.  Spangler  and  his  daughter  Harriet,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  or  from  Akron,  and  remained  for  the  night  at  the  same 
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inn.  The  house  was  full  of  guests  and  the  two  young  women  were  com- 
pelled to  occupy  the  same  room. 

‘T  never  before  nor  since  saw  such  beautiful  arms  and  neck  as  she 
possessed.  They  were  dazzling  white,  and  so  prettily  shaped.’" 

To  those  who  knew  Harriet  Spangler  only  in  her  eccentric  and  unat- 
tractive old  age,  this  would  seem  incredible.  But  when  living  in  the 
Spangler  tavern  in  the  ’30s,  she  was  known  by  the  traveling  public  as 
“The  Dutch  beauty.”  She  never  married,  but  lived  many  years  on  a 
large,  inherited  property,  corner  of  Euclid  and  Spangler  avenues. 

The  Lemen  brothers,  William  and  Thomas,  must  have  come  to  Cleve- 
land before  1827.  They  seemed  to  be  very  popular  young  men,  and  often 
were  alluded  to  in  old  letters  in  terms  of  respect  or  affection.  Thomas 
Lemen  belonged  to  the  volunteer  department,  and  was  captain  of  one 
of  its  companies.  He  died  in  1851,  and  William  in  1852.  They  left 
daughters,  but  no  sons.  Mrs.  Catherine  Underner,  wife  of  Prof.  John  Un- 
derner,  is  the  only  living  member  of  that  generation.  She  is  living  in 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 
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Four  young  men  started  together  in  1820  on  a journey  from  Mil- 
ford, Conn.,  to  Cleveland,  each  intent  upon  buying  land  in  the  Ohio  wil- 
derness, clearing  it  off  into  a farm,  and  establishing  thereon  a home. 
They  were  Nehemiah  Marks,  Wilson  Bennet,  Richard  Treat,  and  Victor 
Clark.  Only  the  first-named  selected  this  locality,  the  others  settling 
outside  the  township.  Upon  reaching  Cleveland,  they  first  hunted  up  a 
former  Milford  neighbor  who  had  preceded  them  and  built  a log-house  on 
the  present  site  of  Calvary  Cemetery,  and  was  keeping  bachelor’s  hall 
until  the  arrival  of  his  family  from  the  east.  Thomas  Ross  welcomed  the 
weary  travelers,  and  entertained  them  until  they  could  decide  upon  their 
future  movements. 

Nehemiah  Marks  hesitated  between  two  100-acre  tracts  of  land  offered 
for  sale.  One  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  market-house  and  be- 
tween Broadway  and  the  river-valley,  at  three  dollars  an  acre.  The  soil 
seemed  poor,  the  timber  on  it  of  inferior  quality,  so  he  chose  the  other 
one,  on  Broadway  but  miles  eastward,  at  five  dollars  an  acre.  Had  he 
selected  the  100  acres  at  the  junction  of  Woodland  and  Broadway,  and 
held  it,  leasing  it  for  long  terms  as  it  developed,  today  no  prudent  de- 
scendant of  Nehemiah  Marks  would  be  without  a comfortable  income. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Marks  married  Clarissa  Parmeter.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Theodore  Miles  in  the  Miles  homestead,  now  the  Turney 
residence.  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  and  Lorana  Meigs  Parmeter 
of  Rutland,  Vt.  She  had  been  a school-teacher  in  her  native  state. 

Miss  Parmater  received  an  unexpected  offer  one  day  from  a neighbor 
who  was  about  to  start  for  Ohio.  He  told  her  that  she  might  accompany 
them,  if  she  wished,  free  of  expense,  if  she  would  drive  a one-horse  wagon 
for  them  all  the  way.  But  she  must  be  at  his  house  the  next  morning 
before  sunrise,  all  ready  to  start. 
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This  was  short  notice  for  such  an  important  change  in  her  life,  and 
to  go  on  such  a long  journey.  She  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  however, 
and  hurriedly  disposing  of  her  household  goods,  collecting  money  due 
her  for  teaching,  paying  a few  debts,  and  preparing  her  wardrobe,  she 
was  on  hand  the  next  morning  at  the  appointed  time. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Newburgh,  she  began  teaching  near  where 
the  State  Hospital  now  stands.  In  1822  she  married  Nehemiah 
Marks,  and  began  housekeeping  the  next  day  in  a log-house  where  they 
lived  together  54  years.  They  had  four  daughters,  and  two  sons.  She 
died  in  1876,  as  dies  the  Christian,  in  a full  faith  of  another  and  better 
life. 

Nehemiah  Marks  went  back  to  Connecticut  in  1821.  Except  a ride 
of  26  miles,  he  walked  all  the  way.  It  is  claimed  that  it  took  but  13  days 
to  accomplish  the  journey.  When  he  returned  to  Ohio  he  drove  an 
ox-team,  a horse  and  wagon,  his  sister  Content  Marks  accompanying 
him. 

When  the  Marks  log-cabin  was  raised,  a big  crowd  of  neighbors  and 
friends  turned  out  to  give  a helping  hand.  Mr.  Marks  preserved  a list 
of  these.  It  is  still  cherished  by  his  son,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
many  names  of  well-known  Newburgh  pioneers  it  contains.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marks  once  entertained  a guest  who  became  a national  celebrity.  The 
summer  of  1845  was  marked  by  a disastrous  drouth.  Consequently,  there 
was  a scant  hay-crop,  and  scarcely  grain  enough  to  seed  the  following 
year’s  corn  and  wheat-fields.  Hay  was  $20  a ton,  and  cows  could  be 
bought  for  three  dollars  each. 

December  10th,  a tall  man  wearing  a plug  hat  and  swallow-tailed  coat 
appeared  at  the  Marks  cabin.  He  was  driving  a fiock  of  104  sheep.  Mr. 
Marks  recognized  him  as  John  Brown,  living  in  a county  south  of  this 
one,  and  a dealer  in  stock. 

“You  must  put  me  up,  Mr.  Marks,”  he  exclaimed.  “Now  don’t  say 
‘No.’  My  sheep  are  wet  and  starving.  I have  come  from  Buffalo  on  a 
steamer,  and  the  waves  washed  over  the  decks  and  into  the  hold,  soak- 
ing my  sheep  through  to  the  skin.  I drove  them  all  the  way  on  foot  from 
Connecticut  to  Buffalo,  and  from  the  river  here.  You  must  take  us  in, 
Mr.  Marks.  Now  don’t  say  ‘No,’  ” he  repeated. 

He  was  entertained,  and  his  sheep  fed  and  sheltered  for  the  night. 
Mr.  Brown  was  asked  if  he  would  share  a bed  with  one  of  the  youngsters 
of  the  household,  and  readily  acquiesced.  The  son  who  had  the  honor 
of  sleeping  with  “John  Brown,  whose  soul  is  marching  on,”  was  Nehe- 
miah Marks,  Jr.,  still  living  at  the  age  of  79. 


The  children  of  Nehemiah  and  Clarissa  Marks: 


Mary  Louisa  Marks,  b.  1823 ; m.  Ja- 
cob Flick. 

LaFayette  Marks,  b.  1825;  m.  Jane 
Osborn. 

Caroline  Marks,  b.  1826;  m.  Aaron 
Palmer. 


Marilla  Marks,  b,  1828;  m.  Harlow 
E.  Faulk. 

Rosetta  Marks,  b.  1831;  m.  1st, 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain;  2nd, 
Addison  Halladay. 

Nehemiah  Marks,  Jr.,  b.  1833;  m. 
Maria  Wells. 
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Nehemiah  Marks,  Sr.,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Abraham  and  Con- 
tent Merwin  Marks.  His  mother  was  related  to  the  Cleveland  Merwins, 
early  pioneers  of  the  village.  Mr.  Marks  died  in  1879,  and  his  wife 
Clarissa  Parmater  Marks  in  1876. 

Nehemiah  Marks,  Jr.,  possesses  an  old  flint-musket  that  has  been  in 
his  family  for  157  years,  perhaps  longer.  It  was  used  by  three  genera- 
tions in  three  wars,  father,  son,  and  grandson,  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Marks’  grand- 
father, William  Parmater,  and  his  two  brothers,  John  and  Joshua  Par- 
mater, were  also  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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Jared  and  Anna  Baird  Pritchard  living  in  East  Cleveland  had  three 
daughters  and  a son,  all  of  whom  married  into  prominent  pioneer  families 
of  the  town. 

Anna  Pritchard,  m.  Horace  Gun.  Baird  Pritchard,  m.  Julia  Pardee. 
Sally  Pritchard,  m.  Samuel  Potter,  Polly  Pritchard,  m.  Timothy  Doan, 
removed  to  Medina. 

Mrs,  Julia  Pardee  Pritchard  was  born  in  Waterbury,  Conn,,  in  1796, 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1832.  She  became  a widow  early,  and  lived  many 
years  No.  97  St.  Clair  street,  supporting  her  family  through  a boarding- 
house. She  was  a fervent  Methodist,  and  much  beloved  in  that  society 
when  its  only  church  edifice  stood  on  St.  Clair  street,  corner  of  Wood. 
She  came  to  be  well  known  as  ‘‘Mother”  Pritchard.  She  died  1874. 

The  children  of  Baird  and  Julia  Pritchard: 

Anna  Pritchard,  m.  Capt.  Stanard.  Harriet  Pritchard, 

(There  was  a steamboat  captain  Marcus  A.  Pritchard,  a sailor, 
living  here  in  1845,  Capt.  C.  C. 

Stanard.) 
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There  were  two  brothers  and  a sister  by  the  name  of  Titus  living  in 
Newburgh  at  an  early  day,  Stephen,  James,  and  Phebe  Titus.  Stephen 
married  Cynthia  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Aaron  Hubbard,  who  came  to 
Newburgh  in  1820. 

She  was  an  intelligent,  kind  woman,  an  exceedingly  interesting  cor- 
respondent. They  removed  to  Brandon,  Wis.,  and  her  children  used  to 
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beg  the  privilege  of  reading  her  letters  to  the  relatives  in  Newburgh  and 
elsewhere  before  they  were  mailed,  for  they  often  contained  news  items 
which  had  escaped  their  own  observation. 

Two  of  her  children  married  into  the  Ely  family  of  Deerfield,  0., 
Mary  Titus  to  Hanson  Ely,  and  Giles  Titus  to  Mary  Ely.  Eliza  Titus 
married  James  Reeves  and  died  in  Wisconsin.  Louise  Titus  married 
twice,  1st  to  William  Hubbard,  2nd  to  a Mr.  Millard;  removed  to  Mar- 
quette, Mich.  Melissa  Titus  married  Edward  Stickle,  and  removed  to 
Dakota.  Phebe  Titus -remsimed  single. 

Giles  Titus,  Hanson  Ely,  and  their  wives  died  in  Iowa,  aged  people. 

James  Titus,  brother  of  Stephen,  married  Philena  White,  who  also 
came  to  Newburgh  in  1820.  They  lived  on  Kinsman  street  and  raised 
a family  of  children,  Mary,  Eliza,  Sarah,  Henrietta  and  John  Titus. 
Henrietta  was  blind  all  her  life.  John  married  a Miss  Foot,  and  re- 
moved to  Wellington,  Ohio. 

Phebe  Titus,  the  sister  of  Stephen  and  James,  married  Peter  Wilsie. 
She  had  three  sons,  Stephen,  Reuben,  and  Wilkeson  Wilsie,  all  of  whom, 
if  yet  living,  would  be  very  old  men.  The  family  all  moved  to  some 
western  state. 
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Only  two  generations,  covering  a period  of  94  years,  bridge  the  arrival 
of  a noted  Cleveland  pioneer  and  today. 

Peter  Martin  Weddell  came  here  in  1820,  aged  32  years.  Horace 
Weddell,  his  only  living  son,  walks  the  streets  of  Cleveland  in  1914,  erect, 
alert,  his  bearing  suggesting  many  more  years  of  life  before  him. 

Peter  M.  Weddell  came  from  Pennsylvania,  a state  that  furnished  the 
Spanglers,  and  other  valuable  recruits  to  Cleveland’s  early  citizenship. 
His  father  died  before  he  was  born,  and  after  the  second  marriage  of  his 
mother,  she  took  him  with  her  to  live  in  Kentucky.  Either  the  step- 
father was  poor,  or  personally  objectionable,  for  Peter  was  only  14  years 
old  when  he  started  out  to  earn  his  own  living.  His  first  employment 
as  clerk  in  a store,  so  demonstrated  his  faithfulness  and  usefulness  that 
he  was  taken  into  partnership  with  his  employer,  doubtless  without  fur- 
nishing any  capital. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  and  when  in  his  ’20s,  he  made  a venture 
of  fortune  by  investing  in  a store  in  Newark,  Ohio.  Thither  came  Sophia 
Lenora  Perry,  eldest  daughter  of  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  a Cleveland  pioneer. 
Hull’s  surrender  had  caused  great  excitement  and  fear  all  along  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie.  It  was  possible  that  the  British  troops  and  Indians 
might  swoop  down  upon  the  settlers  any  time.  Many  families  fled  in  a 
body,  or  sent  some  of  the  younger  members  to  points  farther  south. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gilmore,  a sister  of  Mrs.  Nathan  Perry,  Jr.,  resided  in 
Newark,  and  Miss  Sophia  was  dispatched  to  her  for  safe  keeping.  Here 
she  met  Mr.  Weddell,  and  though  very  young,  barely  16  years,  married 
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him  in  1815.  Five  years  later  they  removed  to  Cleveland,  doubtless  for 
Mrs.  Weddell's  sake,  that  she  might  be  near  her  mother,  for  Newark,  at 
that  time,  was  far  more  prosperous  than  this  town,  and  from  a business 
stand-point,  had  greater  possibilities. 

The  store  and  dwelling  of  Nathan  Perry  was  on  the  corner  of  Su- 
perior and  Water  streets,  and  the  Weddells  first  lived  in  a small  house 
east  of  it.  In  1821,  Mr.  Weddell  bought  the  lot  where  the  east  end  of  the 
Rockefeller  Building  now  stands.  It  belonged  originally  to  David  Clark 
who  died  on  Water  Street  in  1806.  Uncle  Abram  Hickox's  blacksmith 
shop  had  previously  occupied  the  lot,  and  this  was  then  removed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street  near  Seneca,  now  West  3rd.  Mr.  Weddell  built 
a brick  store  on  the  corner,  and  over  this  the  family  lived  for  a year  or 
two. 


Peter  M.  and  Sophia  L.  Weddell  had  four  children: 


Laura  and  Caroline  Weddell,  died 
young. 

Peter  P.  Weddell,  b.  1817 ; died  1839, 
aged  22  years. 


Horace  Weddell,  b.  1823,  married 
1st,  Mary  Webster,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Webster;  2nd,  Mary 
Tinerman. 


The  life  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Perry  Weddell  was  brief.  She  died  in  1823 
when  only  23  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Perry  lot  in  old  Erie 
Street  Cemetery. 

A portrait  of  her,  painted  by  the  famous  artist,  Rembrant  Peale,  is  a 
treasured  possession  of  her  son,  Horace  Weddell.  The  features  of  this 
portrait  are  beautiful  and  expressive. 

A year  after  his  wife's  death,  Mr.  Weddell  married  2nd,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Owen  Bell,  a charming  young  widow,  the  daughter  of  Noah  and  Elisabeth 
Gilmore  Owens  of  Coimens  on  the  Hudson  River,  who  removed  to  New- 
ark, Ohio,  early  in  the  '20s.  Eliza  Owen  married  David  Bell  who  died 
a year  or  two  afterward.  His  widow  came  to  Cleveland  on  a visit  and 
married  Mr.  Weddell. 

She  was  a noble  Christian  woman,  gentle  and  sympathetic.  She  was 
a sweet  singer,  and  her  voice  gave  unusual  pleasure  because  so  few  women 
of  that  day  were  musical.  She  was  also  a kind  neighbor,  and  in  a quiet 
way,  very  charitable. 

The  son  of  a pioneer  related  to  the  writer  one  instance  of  this  kind. 
His  father  lost  everything  in  a financial  panic,  and  the  following  win- 
ter was  unable  to  provide  sufficient  support  for  his  family.  One  day, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat,  and  the  husband  and  father  was 
frantic  with  anxiety  and  self-reproach.  At  twilight  that  evening,  a bas- 
ket filled  with  delicious  food  of  various  kinds  was  found  at  the  door,  and 
every  week  after  that  until  times  became  easier,  Mrs.  Weddell,  who  was 
the  secret  donor,  divided  her  baking  with  them,  besides  sending  groceries 
from  her  husband's  store.  The  relater's  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  re- 
called the  story  of  a family's  distress  and  of  neighborly  kindness. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Weddell  was  better  known  than  her  predecessor,  because 
she  lived  longer,  and  at  a later  day.  The  life  of  the  first  young  wife  was 
so  brief  in  Cleveland  that  probably  no  one  living  recalls  her.  Mrs.  Eliza 
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Weddell  was  a true  mother  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Weddell’s  children,  the  only 
ones  in  the  homestead,  as  the  former  had  none  of  her  own. 

About  the  time  of  his  second  marriage,  Mr.  Weddell  built  a two-story 
wing  on  the  west  side  of  his  store  as  a residence.  The  store  was  on  the 
corner  and  on  a line  with  the  sidewalk,  the  residence  part  set  back  from 
the  street.  It  had  a nice  front  porch,  and  a walk  led  to  the  entrance 
through  a pretty  flower-garden,  Mrs.  Weddell’s  pride,  and  which  received 
her  daily  care. 

She  lived  in  this  Superior  street  home  20  years.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Weddell  had  purchased  several  acres  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  Euclid 
Avenue,  beyond  Nathan  Perry’s  residence,  upon  which  he  built  a spa- 
cious stone  cottage,  which  by  additions  in  after  years,  became  delight- 
fully rambling  and  picturesque.  To  this  he  retired,  leaving  his  business 
in  the  care  of  his  partner,  Dudley  Baldwin.  In  1845,  the  store  and  ad- 
joining dwelling  were  demolished,  and  a large  hotel,  the  flnest  in  the 
west,  was  built  on  the  site,  and  called  the  ‘‘Weddell  House,”  a conspicuous 
landmark  of  the  city  for  60  years.  When  finished,  Mr.  Weddell  went  to 
New  York  City  to  purchase  its  furniture,  and  became  ill  there  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  hastened  home,  to  die  three  weeks  later. 

Peter  M.  Weddell  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the  Old  Stone  Church. 
He  left  behind  him  a reputation  for  kindliness  and  helpfulness,  especially 
toward  young  men  struggling  to  get  a foothold  in  business  for  themselves. 
Mrs.  Eliza  Owen  Weddell  died  in  1886,  having  survived  her  husband 
nearly  40  years.  They  both  rest  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 


The  children  of  Horace  and  Mary  Webster  Weddell: 


Laiirance  Weddell,  m.  Miss  Everett, 
dau.  of  Sylvester  Everett. 

Children  of  Horace  and  Mary  T. 
Frederick  A.  Weddell. 


Frank  Weddell,  m.  Miss  Webber. 
Mabel  Weddell,  unmarried. 

Weddell : 

Grace  Weddell,  m.  Walter  Rich  of 
English  birth. 


The  following  is  an  editorial  by  W.  R.  Rose  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
June  25,  1914 : 

On  June  19th  of  the  present  year  Horace  Perry  Weddell,  son  of  Peter 
M.  Weddell,  died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland,  in  his  91st  year.  He  was  born 
in  the  village  of  Cleaveland  on  Nov.  27,  1823,  in  a brick  store  and  residence, 
the  most  pretentious  structure  of  its  day,  at  the  corner  of  Superior  and 
W.  6th  streets,  w^here  the  Rockefeller  building  stands,  and  for  his  four- 
score-years-and-ten  remained  a citizen  of  his  native  town. 

It  is  a privilege  given  to  few  men  to  witness  in  a lifetime  the  changes, 
the  growth,  the  mighty  developments  in  every  line  of  world  progress  that 
came  within  the  observation  of  Horace  Weddell. 
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In  1823  Cleaveland  was  a village  of  possibly  500  souls,  whose  struggle 
to  enlarge  an  opening  in  the  wilderness  briskly  continued.  It  possessed 
but  one  school  house,  the  Cleveland  Academy;  its  first  stage  line  had  been 
in  operation  but  two  years;  its  river  mouth  was  blocked  by  sand  bars. 
When  Horace  Weddell  was  2 years  old  ground  was  broken  for  the  Ohio 
canal.  He  was  4 years  old  when  the  first  ton  of  coal  reached  the  village; 
he  was  5 years  old  when  the  river  was  sufficiently  deepened  to  admit  the 
free  passage  of  sixty-ton  schooners. 

He  was  born  during  the  Monroe  administration,  two  years  after  the 
death  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  the  year  of  Lafayette’s  visit  to  the  United 
States.  Edmund  Kean  and  Sarah  Siddons,  the  greatest  players  on  the 
English  stage,  were  upholding  their  profession;  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  on 
the  eve  of  declaring  himself  the  author  of  the  Waverley  novels;  George 
IV  was  king  of  England ; Louis  XVIII  was  king  of  France. 

Horace  Weddell  was  4 years  old  when  Beethoven  died ; he  was  4 years 
old  when  the  Mormon  church  was  organized;  6 years  old  when  William 
Booth,  the  founder  of  the  Salvation  Army,  was  born;  9 years  old  when 
the  first  Democratic  national  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore;  10  years 
old  when  Oberlin  college  was  founded;  14  years  old  when  Queen  Victoria 
began  her  long  reign.  He  antedated  by  a few  months  Alexander  Dumas, 
Wilkie  Collins,  Stonewall  Jackson,  George  William  Curtis,  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton. He  was  14  years  older  than  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Ninety  Years  of  Growth 

Horace  Weddell  never  lost  his  keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  the 
city  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  a part.  No  Clevelander  has  equaled  his 
unusual  opportunities  for  following  our  city’s  rise.  He  saw  Cleveland’s 
police  force  increase  from  two  watchmen  to  an  efficient  battalion  of 
trained  officers.  He  saw  the  fire  department  rise  from  the  hand  pump 
in  1832  to  the  great  fire-fighting  brigade  of  today.  He  saw  the  half-dozen 
tiny  schooners  that  warped  their  way  over  the  sand  bars  prove  the  nucleus 
of  a mighty  lake  fleet.  He  saw  the  one  school  house  increase  to  more 
than  100  modern  school  buildings.  He  saw  the  village  of  a single  acre 
become  a municipality  of  approximately  fifty  square  miles. 

He  saw  the  trading  post  of  the  ’20s  become  the  nation’s  sixth  city  in 
population,  the  fifth  in  manufacturing,  the  fourth  in  banking. 

And  all  this  in  one  man’s  lifetime ! 
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Nathaniel  Wiggins  and  his  wife  Phebe  Dodge  Wiggins  came  with  a 
grown  family  of  children  from  Montpelier,  Vt.,  and  settled  on  a farm  on 
what  is  now  Turney  Avenue.  The  site  is  on  a hill  back  of  the  Cleveland 
State  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Wiggins  was  of  an  active  temperament  and  very  fond  of  her 
home.  She  used  to  gather  wild  fruit  and  berries  in  quantities,  dry  them, 
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and  thus  in  the  winter  season  vary  the  monotony  of  the  fare  which  was 
apt  to  prevail  in  the  days  before  fruit-canning  was  discovered. 


The  children  of  Nathaniel  and  Phebe  Wiggins: 


Nahum  Wiggins,  m.  Phebe  Dunham 
of  Bedford,  O. 

Benjamin  Wiggins,  m.  Lucy  Bates. 
Mary  Wiggins,  m.  William  Huntoon. 


Charles  Wiggins,  m.  Maria  Kara- 
back. 

Theodore  Wiggins,  d.  unmarried. 
Lucy  Wiggins,  m.  James  Fletcher. 


1820 


SHEPARD 

Jason  Shepard  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Newburgh.  In  1813 
he  married  Hannah  Skinner  who  was  born  in  Albany,  Vt. 

They  came  in  1820  with  their  two  children  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
continued  the  journey  on  the  steamer  “Walk-in-the-Water.^^  For  two 
weeks  the  boat  was  buffeted  by  storms  back  and  forth.  It  was  a dread- 
ful experience.  They  were  greatly  frightened  and  woefully  sick  every 
moment  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  lived  on  Bedford  Road  for  ten  years,  then  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Turney  Avenue.  Two  years  later  while  caring 
for  a stranger  dying  of  cholera,  Mr.  Shepard  took  the  disease  and  lived 
but  a few  hours  afterward.  His  wife  was  also  very  ill,  but  recovered 
and  lived  to  be  an  old  lady. 

“Grandma  Shepard,’'  as  she  was  called,  was  a woman  of  much  energy 
and  great  endurance.  In  late  life  she  loved  to  relate  her  experiences  of 
pioneer  life  and  could  tell  many  interesting  stories  of  early  people  of  the 
town. 

The  children  of  Jason  and  Hannah  Shepard: 

Elias  Shepard,  m.  Eliza  Greenlese  Adelia  Shepard,  m.  Charles  Scott, 
of  Niagara,  Ont. 

Children  of  Elias  and  Eliza  Shepard: 


Jason  Shepard, 

George  Clement  Shepard,  m.  Inez 
Mitchell. 

Charles  Shepard,  m.  Mary  Smith. 


Marion  Shepard,  m.  Henry  Bray- 
ton. 

Henry  Shepard,  m.  Margaret  Tay- 
lor. 


1820 

ANDREWS 

Nathaniel  Andrews  of  Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  and  descended  from  John 
and  Mary  Andrews,  original  settlers  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  furnished 
two  sons  to  the  hamlet  of  Cleveland,  who  became  valuable  citizens. 

The  eldest  son,  Philip  B.  Andrews,  arrived  here  in  1820,  then  twenty- 
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four  years  of  age.  He  had  married  the  previous  year,  Catherine  A. 
Tracy,  and  -within  a few  months  of  his  arrival,  she  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Ontario  Street  Cemetery,  from  which  she  was  removed  to  Erie 
Street  Cemetery,  when  the  former  place  of  burial  was  destroyed.  In 
1822,  he  married  Mary  Johnson,  a sister  of  Capt.  William  and  Capt.  Har- 
pin  Johnson,  pioneer  settlers  of  Cleveland. 

Philip  Andrews  was  a gunsmith,  a valuable  trade  in  those  days  of 
dependency  upon  wild  game,  and  dread  of  Indians,  but  gradually  he 
worked  out  of  this  specialty  and  became  an  iron  founder,  and  a manufac- 
turer of  engines.  He  removed  to  Detroit,  but  died  in  Three  Oaks,  Mich. 
Mary  Johnson  Andrews  died  in  1856.  They  were  charter  members  of 
the  Stone  Church.  Their  residence  was  38  Bank  Street,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews' foundry  was  on  River  Street. 

Their  children  were : 

Clara  Andrews,  m.  Henry  Nash.  William  Andrews,  m.  Ann  Starr. 
Edward  Andrews,  m.  Elizabeth  Catherine  Andrews,  unmarried. 

Stewart.  Maria  Andrews. 

Lydia  Root  Andrews,  a sister  of  Capt.  P.  B.  Andrews  and  his  brother 
Edward,  married  in  1824  the  celebrated  Oberlin  clergyman  Rev.  Charles 
G.  Finney. 

Five  years  after  his  arrival  in  Cleveland,  Philip  B.  Andrews  was 
joined  by  his  sixteen-year-old  brother  Edward  W.  Andrews,  who  worked 
with  him  in  the  gunsmith  business,  and  continued  it  at  26  Bank  Street, 
after  his  brother  had  relinquished  it  for  the  foundry.  In  1833,  the 
brothers  bought  a farm  of  100  acres  at  the  corner  of  Superior  Street  and 
Addison  Road. 

Edward  W.  Andrews  married  in  1835  Margaret  McMillan,  daughter 
of  Alexander  and  Elisabeth  McMillan.  She  died  in  1841,  and  he  mar- 
ried secondly,  Delia  E.  Fenn. 

Like  his  brother,  he  left  the  city  in  the  early  '50s,  and  died  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio,  1899,  and  Mrs.  Andrews  in  1882. 


Frances  Andrews,  m.  Luman  H. 
Tenney. 

Edward  W.  Andrews. 

Charles  Richard  Andrews,  m.  Mary 
Farmer. 

Arthur  C.  Andretvs,  m.  Mary  Hunt. 


Their  children : 

Helen  M.  Andrews,  m.  Caius  C. 
Cobb.  She  has  been  a life-long 
resident  of  the  city. 

Theodore  Andrews,  m.  Maria  L. 
Prevost. 
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Thomas  Davis'  previous  estimate  of  Cleveland's  size  and  population 
cost  him  a tiresome  and  useless  journey  of  nearly  12  miles,  for  upon  land- 
ing here  in  1820,  he  went  past  the  small  houses  that  clustered  about  the 
corner  of  Superior  and  Water  streets,  not  dreaming  that  they  spelled 
“Cleveland,"  and  journeyed  on  to  Newburgh,  and  back  again  after  learn- 
ing his  mistake. 

He  was  an  honest,  unsophisticated  youth  of  21  years,  fresh  from 
Northampton,  England.  What  causes  within  causes  led  him  to  leave  east- 
ern cities  and  towns  far  behind  in  order  to  settle  here  at  that  early  day 
is  another  story.  He  was  very  independent,  having  mastered  a useful 
and  lucrative  trade,  that  of  shoemaking.  He  became  very  well  known 
and  had  a clientage  that  reached  from  the  river  to  East  Cleveland.  Old 
residents  of  Collamer  recall  meeting  him  when  they  were  children. 

He  married  Minerva  Short,  daughter  of  Peter  Short  the  Cleveland 
pioneer,  and  he  established  a “boot  shop"  and  a residence  on  Erie  Street, 
now  East  9th.  The  south  end  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.  building  over- 
shadows the  spot.  Here  the  Davis  children  were  born,  Thomas  Davis 
was  a very  earnest  Christian  man,  and  before  a church  was  established 
in  this  village,  he  used  to  walk,  rain  or  shine,  every  Sabbath,  way  out 
to  Collamer  to  attend  religious  services  held  there.  A very  pretty  and 
characteristic  story  is  related  of  him  in  this  connection. 

His  very  first  customer,  after  opening  his  new  shop  on  Erie  Street, 
came  into  it  the  Sunday  morning  following,  and  requested  him  to  mend  a 
pair  of  boots  at  once,  as  he  was  leaving  town  early  the  next  day. 

“But,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  “I  never  work  on  Sunday." 

“There's  no  such  day  in  this  town,"  declared  the  man. 

“Then  I have  brought  it!"  replied  the  young  Christian. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  were  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church,  and  the  former's  simple  convincing  piety  is  tenderly  re- 
membered by  people  yet  living  who  were  children  of  that  day.  The  family 
moved  out  to  a large  farm  on  Woodland  Ave.  It  adjoined  the  Short  prop- 
erty and  the  two  families  lived  in  close  proximity.  Years  afterward  the 
two  farms  were  allotted  and  put  upon  the  market.  The  streets  laid 
out  through  them  became  fashionable  residence  streets.  Hundreds  of 
the  best  families  in  the  city  built  homes  in  that  vicinity.  To  live  out 
Woodland  way  in  the  '50s  and  '60s,  was  to  be  “in  the  swim." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  had  an  interesting  family  of  children.  They 
were : 


Fanny  Davis,  died  in  young  woman- 
hood, unmarried. 

Mary  Davis,  m.  Mr.  Gilbert  a south- 
ern gentleman,  and  early  left  a 
widow.  She  was  the  last  remain- 
ing occupant  of  the  old  household 
near  Woodland  Ave.,  and  at  her 
death  she  left  it  as  a parsonage 
to  the  Woodland  Ave.  Presbyte- 
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rian  Church,  of  which  she  had 
been  a life  member. 

James  S.  Davis,  m.  Helen  Hunt, 
daughter  of  Harry  and  Katurah 
Yale  Hunt  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Her 
brother  and  husband  were  part- 
ners as  “Davis  and  Hunt." 

John  J.  Davis,  m.  Frances  Hunt,  a 
cousin  of  above. 


1820 
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Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Buchan,  daughter  of  James  and  Helen  Hunt  Davis, 
has  in  her  possession  many  Colonial  and  pioneer  souvenirs  handed  down 
through  her  great-grandmother  Minerva  Short  Davis.  They  consist  of 
foot-stove,  warming-pan,  candle-moulds,  spinning-wheel,  silhouettes,  etc. 


1820 

CLARK 


Hannah  Cole,  widow  of  Joseph  Clark,  a native  of  Haddam,  Conn., 
settled  in  Brooklyn  at  an  early  day,  perhaps  some  years  earlier  than 
1820 ; the  correct  date  not  given.  She  had  10  children,  all  of  whom  mar- 
ried, and  lived  in  Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  or  Newburgh.  They  were: 


Joseph  Clarky  m.  Clarissa  Dicken- 
son. 

Carey  Clark,  m.  Mary  Skinner. 
Diodate  Clark,  m.  Caroline  Aiken; 

2nd,  Sally  Lindsley. 

Mary  Clark,  m.  Joseph  Brainard. 
Phebe  Clark,  m.  Warren  Ely. 

Lydia  Clark,  m.  Sylvanus  Brooks  of 
Newburgh. 


Hannah  Clark,  m.  Sylvanus  Brooks, 
his  second  wife. 

Ruth  Clark,  m.  Capt.  Isaac  Robin- 
son. 

Maria  Clark,  m.  Erastus  Smith  of 
Warrensville,  O. 

Betsey  Clark,  m.  William  Aiken. 


1820 

DUCKWORTH 

The  drug-store  and  dwelling  of  William  Duckworth  stood  east  of 
Irad  Kelley’s  and  therefore  very  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Superior 
and  Bank  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duckworth  came  from  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  it  is  said,  returned  to  that  city  in  .... 

Mrs.  Duckworth  was  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  little  village  in  a so- 
cial way;  an  accomplished  society  lady  with  exceptionally  fine  manners. 
She  sang  sweetly,  and  this  gift  gave  untold  pleasure  to  those  who,  loving 
music,  were  deprived  of  opportunities  for  enjoying  it.  There  were  no  musi- 
cal instruments,  no  concerts,  no  musical  sounds  whatever  save  those  of 
Nature  and  the  untrained  and  perhaps  untrue  voice  of  some  local  singer. 
Mrs.  Ducksworth  was  also  an  enthusiastic  and  graceful  equestrienne,  and 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  when  she  saddled  her  horse  and  went  canter- 
ing off,  picking  her  way  through  the  unfinished  streets,  around  the  stumps 
that  obstructed  them,  more  than  one  village  housewife  disapproved,  and 
wondered  if  Mrs.  Duckworth’s  home  was  in  apple-pie  order,  and  if  her 
mending  and  patching  were  all  completed. 

She  was  remarkably  pretty  and  vivacious,  giving  to  the  plain  little 
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village  a glimpse  of  what  high  society  life  was  in  the  eastern  cities.  But 
her  kind  heart  won  the  affection  of  all,  and  no  gathering  was  complete 
without  her  presence. 

The  writer  regrets  that  Mrs.  Duckworth's  maiden  name  cannot  be 
ascertained,  and  begs  that  if  in  any  future  time  some  reader  of  this 
possesses  the  needed  data,  it  will  kindly  be  forwarded  to  the  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society,  for  insertion  in  its  copy  of  this  Memorial. 


1820 

BOUGHTON 

The  name  of  Boughton  in  this  section  of  the  country  was  once  asso- 
ciated with  wit  and  humor;  for  every  one  bearing  it  was  noted  for 
drollery,  fun,  and  practical  jokes. 

There  was  a Nathan  Boughton  from  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  who 
with  his  wife  stopped  at  the  Merwin  tavern  on  their  way  to  Lorain 
Co.  They  were  much  fatigued  from  traveling,  and  retired  early.  Sev- 
eral well-known  citizens  of  the  town  were  sitting  in  the  office  of  the  tav- 
ern, when  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  voice  of  Boughton,  seem- 
ingly in  great  distress,  calling: 

“Mr.  Merwin,  Mr.  Merwin,  come  here  quick !" 

Mr.  Merwin  seized  a candle  and  followed  by  the  others  rushed  up- 
stairs. 

“What  is  the  matter?  What  is  the  matter?"  they  cried. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Merwin,  won’t  you  bring  me  a pint  of  yeast  right  away?" 

“What  for?"  asked  the  astonished  landlord. 

“To  put  under  my  head  to  raise  it.  My  pillow  is  too  fiat." 

Gains  Boughton  was  one  of  the  town’s  characters  in  an  early  date.  He 
kept  a tavern  on  the  corner  of  Water  and  St.  Clair  streets.  Over  the 
door  hung  a sign  ornamented  by  the  picture  of  a lion.  In  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  house,  it  reads : 

“Will  be  known  by  the  sign  of  the  red  Ly  on." 

He  was  full  of  his  jokes  and  attracted  men  to  his  place  by  his  queer 
sayings  and  doings.  The  tramp  problem  evidently  began  in  this  town 
very  early  in  its  history,  and  Gains  Boughton  solved  it  in  a manner  cop- 
ied to  this  day.  He  marched  the  beggar  of  food  and  lodging  out  to  the 
wood-pile  and  kept  him  at  work  until  he  had  sawed  and  split  enough  wood 
to  pay  his  way. 

What  became  of  Gains  Boughton  cannot  be  learned.  He  was  here 
not  long  before  the  cholera  epidemic,  and  may  have  died  in  it.  Or  he  may 
have  moved  out  of  town  about  that  time.  No  mention  is  made  of  any 
children.  If  there  were  any  who  survived  him,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  cannot  be  traced,  as  Mr.  Boughton  seems  to  have  been  a notable 
character  and  much  liked  by  early  citizens. 

Rhoda  Boughton,  a daughter  of  Nathan  Boughton  before  mentioned, 
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married  Samuel  Smith  Baldwin,  Cleveland’s  first  sheriff.  She  was  a 
grand,  good  woman. 

Her  sister  Polly  Boughton,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Rawson,  inherited  the 
family  love  of  fun.  Many  stories  are  told  of  her  in  this  connection.  One 
of  them  was  the  way  she  took  to  reprove  a selfish,  thoughtless  neighbor 
who  borrowed  without  returning.  She  had  no  fiour-sieve,  and  neglected 
to  buy  one  so  long  as  she  could  use  Mrs.  Rawson’s.  But  she  would  not 
take  the  trouble  ever  to  return  it.  Mrs.  Rawson  grew  tired  of  having  to 
go  after  it,  and  one  day  came  armed  with  a switch.  Upon  receiving  the 
sieve,  she  stood  and  whipped  it,  saying, 

"‘Now,  will  you  come  home  the  next  time  you  are  borrowed?  You 
know  I have  no  one  to  send  for  you  when  needed,  and  I cannot  take  the 
time  to  come  myself.” 

She  never  had  to  go  after  it  again. 

Guy  Boughton  of  Carlisle,  probably  a brother  of  Rhoda  and  Polly, 
and  perhaps  of  Gains,  was  known  far  and  wide  for  his  pranks.  One  of 
these  was  to  invite  a newly  arrived  neighboring  woman  to  call  upon  his 
wife  because  the  latter  was  “very  deaf  and  did  not  go  out  of  her  home.” 
He  told  his  wife  of  the  intended  call,  and  warned  her  that  she  would 
have  to  talk  loudly  as  the  neighbor  had  lost  her  hearing.  The  two  women 
shrieked  at  each  other  until  one  remarked,  “You  need  not  talk  so  loud 
unless  you  prefer  to,  as  I can  hear  readily.”  “Well,  you  do  not  have 
to  shout  at  me,  as  I am  not  deaf,  either,”  replied  the  other.  Meanwhile, 
Guy  was  rolling  on  the  grass  in  an  ecstasy  of  glee. 
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“How  would  it  seem  to  you,  out  your  way,  if  there  should  be  no  longer 
a Dr.  Burton?”  was  asked  recently  of  an  old  resident  of  East  Cleveland. 

“Mighty  queer,”  he  answered. 

“One  Dr.  Burton  brought  me  safely  into  the  world,  his  son  was  with  us 
when  my  children  were  born,  and  Dr.  Burton  3rd  is  looking  after  my 
grandchildren.” 

It  is  indeed  a rare  experience  for  a community  to  have  a father,  son, 
and  grandson  living  almost  upon  the  same  spot  while  practising  medicine 
continuously  for  92  consecutive  years  and  with  every  prospect  of  many 
more  to  come,  as  the  grandson  is  yet  on  the  sunny  side  of  60. 

The  first  of  the  name  rode  into  East  Cleveland  on  horse-back,  in  1820. 
Dr.  Elijah  Burton  was  a young  married  man  with  at  least  one  child  when 
he  removed  from  Manchester,  Bemington  County,  Vermont,  to  Cleve- 
land. He  made  his  new  home  on  Euclid  Ave.,  now  No.  14110,  and  there 
he  lived  until  his  death  in  1854,  when  the  only  son,  who  had  been  his 
partner  for  eight  years,  took  up  his  father’s  mantle,  wearing  it  most 
worthily  for  nearly  50  years  more. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Elijah  Burton  was  Mary  Hollister  Burton,  who  died 
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in  1827,  leaving  three  little  children, 
old.  They  were: 

Lucy  Burton,  b.  1817 ; m.  George  C. 
Dodge. 

Frances  Burton,  m.  Seth  Doan,  Jr. 
She  died  in  Wisconsin. 


the  youngest  but  a year  and  a half 

Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  Burton,  b. 
1825;  m.  Emmeline  Miriam  of 
Randolph,  Portage  County,  0.,  in 
1854. 


Mary  Hollister  Burton  was  laid  away  in  the  little  church  cemetery 
corner  of  Euclid  and  Doan  Street. 

Dr.  Elijah  Burton  married  2nd,  Abigail  Hollister,  a sister  of  his  de- 
ceased wife.  They  had  one  child,  Mary  Burton,  who  remained  unmarried. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton*  retired  about  12  years  ago  after  55  years  of  prac- 
tice. He  is  a gentleman  of  the  old  school  rarely  met  with  these  days. 
He  possesses  a striking  personality,  a dignified  bearing,  and  his  clean-cut 
countenance  shows  unusual  culture  and  refinement.  He  is  spending  his 
last  days  among  his  books  and  newspapers  in  the  old  homestead  on  Euclid 
Avenue.  His  only  son,  also  a physician,  lives  near  by  and  on  the  original 
home-lot. 

The  children  of  Dr.  Erasmus  and  Emmeline  Burton: 

Dr.  Frederick  Darwin  Burton,  b.  Martha  Burton,  b.  1859;  unmar- 
1855 ; m.  Catherine  Axe.  ried. 

Elizabeth  Burton,  b.  1857 ; unmar-  Jessie  A.  Burton,  b.  1861 ; unmar- 
ried. ried. 
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Among  the  sad  cases  of  families  selling  their  New  England  homes, 
sacrificing  household  and  personal  effects  dear  through  association,  and 
traveling  hundreds  of  miles  in  ox-team  or  on  foot,  only  to  find  bitter 
disappointment  and  even  death  awaiting  them  at  the  end  of  their  journey, 
were  those  of  Ephraim  Sherman  and  Calvin  Harris. 

The  latter  was  from  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  the  nearest  neighbor  of 
the  grandfather  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  came  to  Ohio  about  the 
same  time,  1820,  but  settled  farther  south  in  the  state.  Mr.  Harris  was 
a wheelwright  and  carpenter  as  well  as  farmer,  and  was  56  years  of  age 
when  he  made  his  Ohio  venture.  His  wife  was  Susannah  Bullock,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Bullock  of  Rickoboth,  Mass.,  who  removed  to  Guilford,  Vt., 
in  1762.  She  was  49  years  old  and  the  mother  of  eleven  children  when  she 
came  west.  The  third  living  one,  Marian  Harris,  had  married  Capt.  Emer- 
son Goodenough,  and  did  not  accompany  her  parents  here.  The  other  and 
younger  children  were  Jessie,  William,  Henry,  Ariel,  Belinda,  Eliza,  Lydia, 


* Since  Deceased. 
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and  Susa?inah  Harris.  Jessie  was  25  years  old  and  married.  Susannah 
was  nine  years  of  age. 

The  family  settled  on  Broadway  near  Willson  Ave.,  now  East  55th  St., 
on  what  was  afterwards  called  the  “Streator  Farm.”  A year  after  their 
arrival,  Belinda  Harris  wrote  to  her  sister  Marian  in  Vermont,  giving 
graphic  detail  of  their  new  home  and  typical  of  events  familiar  to  the 
average  pioneer.  It  was  written  in  May,  1821. 

‘‘Mother  has  been  ill  with  malaria,  but  is  pretty  smart  again,  and 
spins  her  usual  day's  work.  She  is  making  soap,  and  whitening  cloth. 
Lydia  and  Eliza — Belinda's  sisters — are  spinning  tow,  the  boys  plowing, 
planting,  and  making  maple-sugar,  while  I some  expect  to  teach  where 
I did  last  summer.'' 

Poor  Belinda!  She  died  of  malarial  fever  two  years  later,  aged  19 
years.  Her  mother  soon  followed  her  to  the  “Better  Land,”  a phrase 
in  this  case  of  great  significance,  and  the  husband  and  father,  himself 
ill,  discouraged  and  disheartened,  sacrificed  everything  in  order  to  have 
the  funds  with  which  to  take  the  remaining  members  of  his  household 
back  to  Vermont.  The  property  he  left  behind  him  became  very  valuable 
in  time,  and  had  he  held  on  to  it,  his  descendants  would  have  been  made 
wealthy.  Three  of  his  children,  however,  remained  here,  Jessie,  Ariel, 
and  Eliza  Harris. 

Jessie  Harris  had  married,  before  coming  west.  Miss  Elisabeth  Pad- 
dleford.  She  died  in  1822  in  her  29th  year,  leaving  two  young  children, 
Hannah  Harris,  who  became  the  wife  of  Abel  Putnam,  and  Elisabeth 
Harris,  who  married  Clark  Woodfone.  Jessie  Harris  married  2nd,  Pop- 
lin Sherwin,  daughter  of  Ahimaaz  Sherwin,  Sr.,  of  Doan's  Corners.  They 
had  one  son,  Calvin  Harris. 

Jessie  Harris  died  in  the  fatal  summer  of  1827,  and  his  widow  three 
years  later.  The  two  daughters  and  son  must  have  joined  the  Calvin 
Harris  family  in  Vermont,  for  they  all  married  and  died  in  that  state. 
In  after  years,  Mrs.  Hannah  Putnam  brought  fine  headstones  of  Vermont 
marble,  and  placed  them  at  the  graves  of  her  parents  in  Harvard  Grove 
Cemetery.  Adjoining  them  are  the  graves  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Calvin  Harris,  and  her  aunt  Belinda.  A letter  written  by  Jessie  Harris 
in  1824,  to  a relative  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  contains  a good  description  of 
the  Cleveland  of  that  day. 

“A  turnpike  is  being  laid  out  from  Cleveland  to  the  Ohio  River, 
which  goes  by  Ariel's  door.  He  is  about  four  miles  from  Cleveland,  which 
is  a very  thriving  town.  It  has  now  nine  stores,  and  two  men  from  New 
York  are  going  to  open  more  this  fall.  There  are  three  taverns,  and  six 
men  who  keep  salt  for  sale,  which  they  barter  for  all  kinds  of  produce. 
There  are  six  vessels  owned  in  Cleveland,  which  are  constantly  sailing 
the  lakes.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  is  sold  here,  and  it  is  thought  a 
canal  from  the  Ohio  River  will  come  into  the  lake  at  this  point.” 

Three  years  later  brought  the  expected  canal,  and  that  year  he  died. 
In  a letter  written  shortly  before  it,  the  hopeful  note  is  completely  lack- 
ing, and  he  speaks  of  the  high  taxes,  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  decreased 
value  of  property.  The  long  looked-for  water  highway  which  should 
have  given  to  the  town  a big  boom,  and  added  measurably  to  its  growth 
and  prosperity,  had  an  entirely  different  effect.  The  terrible  malaria 
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that  followed  immediately  after  the  event,  greatly  depleted  the  popula- 
tion by  deaths  and  by  the  removal  of  families  who  had  lost  all  faith  in 
the  healthfulness  of  the  town. 

Ariel  Harris,  second  son  of  Calvin  and  Susannah  Harris,  married, 
in  1820,  Clarissa  Leland  Sherman,  daughter  of  Ephriam  and  Remember 
Cook  Sherman.  Both  were  but  18  years  of  age,  and  they  went  to  live 
with  the  groom’s  parents  on  Broadway.  Afterward  he  bought  the 
Samuel  Miles  farm  on  what  is  now  Woodhill  Road,  and  here  they  died. 

The  Harris  family  were  Presbyterians  of  the  old-fashioned  kind. 
They  prepared  their  Sabbath  meals  on  the  previous  Saturday,  and  noth- 
ing was  cooked  on  Sunday  save  hot  drinks.  They  went  three  miles  to 
church,  taking  a cold  lunch  with  them,  and  remained  for  the  afternoon 
service. 

Eliza  Harris,  however,  the  one  sister  who  chose  to  remain  west  and 
lived  with  Ariel  many  years,  was  an  ardent  Episcopalian.  She  used  to 
drive  over  to  St,  John’s  Church,  West  Side,  then  Ohio  City,  to  attend 
service,  as  Trinity  Church  had  no  edifice  at  that  time.  She  finally  re- 
turned to  Vermont,  having  married,  late  in  life,  a Mr.  Chapman  of 
Windham,  in  that  state.  Her  Cleveland  relatives  were  often  warmly  wel- 
comed in  her  eastern  home. 


1820 

KIRKE 

When  in  1837  Cleveland  was  presented  with  a city  charter,  she  at  once 
handed  out  to  several  leading  citizens  municipal  gifts  of  more  or  less 
value,  none  of  which  were  bestowed  upon  late  comers.  Only  tried  men 
and  true  were  selected  for  the  honors,  therefore  it  seemed  only  natural 
and  proper  that  upon  George  Kirke  should  be  pinned  the  marshal’s  badge, 
George  Kirke  the  genial,  familiar  figure  upon  the  streets  of  Cleveland 
since  1820,  when  he  came  to  town  a lad  of  19  from  Canal  Fulton,  O. 

There  was  much  interest  and  curiosity  centered  in  the  new  office. 
Cleveland  village  had  possessed  sheriffs  and  marshals  galore,  but  none 
of  these  could  boast  the  high  honor  of  being  the  City  Marshal.  So  well 
did  the  office  fit  the  man,  or  vice  versa,  that  he  was  retained  for  three 
consecutive  terms.  His  salary,  meanwhile,  was  $500  a year  and  an  addi- 
tional 2 per  cent,  on  all  collections  he  secured  for  the  city  treasury. 

He  was  the  owner  of  a magnificent  New  Foundland  dog  which  accom- 
panied him  in  his  duties  as  marshal,  and  it  is  claimed  the  animal  became 
quite  famous  as  a rogue-catcher. 

Mr.  Kirke  was  the  son  of  Michael  and  Christina  Ball  Kirke  of  Canal 
Fulton.  In  the  48  years  of  his  residence  in  Cleveland  he  changed  his 
business  several  times.  He  had  previously  learned  the  shoe-making  trade, 
and  in  his  first  years  in  town  kept  a “shoe  shop,”  as  it  was  then  termed. 
Then  he  became  landlord  of  a small  tavern,  and  later  had  a livery,  always 
a pleasant  occupation  for  one  who  loves  horses,  and  in  the  days  lacking 
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street-cars,  usually  a profitable  one.  His  partner  was  Charles  H.  Weeden 
at  first,  then  the  firm  became  '‘Kirke  & Geer.''  The  stables  were  on 
Bank  street  housed  in  a large  brick  building,  back  of  the  Commercial 
Bank. 

Mr.  Kirke  was  considered  a wit,  and  his  quick,  sharp  repartee  was 
often  quoted.  He  was  a reader,  and  in  his  younger  days  fond  of  declaim- 
ing Burns'  poems. 

Matilda  Sterling  Kirke,  wife  of  George  Kirke,  was  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Elisabeth  Sterling.  She  was  born  in  Canton,  0.,  in  1814,  and 
died  in  1883. 

She  was  a thoroughly  good  woman,  kind,  unselfish,  whose  every  effort 
was  directed  towards  raising  her  family  of  daughters  in  harmony  with 
the  traditions  of  modesty,  usefulness,  and  social  manners,  which  she  her- 
self had  inherited.  She  was  short,  in  her  middle  age  stout,  and  ever  ener- 
getic. Her  early  membership  in  the  Old  Stone  Church  indicates  a life 
infiuenced  by  religious  principles. 

The  family  residence  at  first  was  No.  88  Water  street.  It  was  a lit- 
tle, old  rambling  cottage,  and  “wide  open  stood  the  doorway,"  surrounded 
by  a large  and  beautiful  garden  in  which  grew  primeval  forest  and  fruit 
trees. 

About  1850  a home  was  purchased  on  Huron  Street,  just  west  of  old 
Grace  Church,  at  that  time  far  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the 
city. 

The  children  of  George  and  Matilda  Sterling  Kirke  were  all  born  on 
Water  Street.  They  were: 


Cornelia  Kirke,  b.  1832;  m.  W.  H. 

Taylor.  She  died  1902. 

Rebecca  Kirke,  b.  1834;  m.  E.  C. 

Garlick ; died  1903. 

Georgiana  Kirke,  b.  1839;  unmar- 
ried; died  1889. 


Elisabeth  Matilda  Kirke,  b.  1843 ; m. 
Wm.  H.  Hayes. 

Fanny  Augusta  Kirke,  b.  1845;  m. 
Maurice  Converse. 


Grandchildren  of  George  Kirke  residing  in  the  city  are:  Miss  Mary 
E.  Garlick,  William  Kirke  Hayes,  Maurice  Converse,  Jr, 
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There  was  a family  of  this  name  living  in  Newburgh,  at  a very  early 
day.  Only  three  of  them,  however,  are  on  record.  Whether  there  were 
more  members  of  the  family,  and  whether  their  parents  also  came  to 
Newburgh,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Hezekiah  Hand,  married  Margaret  in  1828.  He  died  in  1833,  and  she 
Ives  in  1825.  m.  2nd,  John  Healy. 

Doty  Hand,  married  Amos  Hubbard 
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The  Hubbard  children  were  Heman  H.,  John  Titus,  and  Esther  Hub- 
bard. 


1820 

DUNLAP 


Mrs.  Mary  Dunlap,  widow  of  William  Dunlap,  and  of  a prominent 
old  family  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  the  mothers  who  followed 
her  children  to  the  west,  leaving  friends  and  the  associations  of  a life- 
time in  order  to  be  with  them.  She  came,  probably,  soon  after  her  hus- 
band’s death,  making  her  home  with  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Walworth  and 
spending  her  declining  years  with  the  latter.  She  died  in  1840,  aged 
84  years.  Her  daughters  were : 

Sarah  Dunlap,  born  1775 ; m.  Prof. 

Joshua  Beattie.  He  was  a school- 
teacher and  kept  a private  school 
in  Cleveland  for  some  years.  They 
had  a large  family  of  interesting 
daughters,  all  but  two  of  whom 
died,  one  after  the  other,  of  con- 
sumption. 


Mary  and  Sarah  Jane  Beattie  are 
living  east. 

Nancy  Dunlap,  born  1793,  married 
Elisha  Taylor. 

Mary  Ann  Dunlap,  born  1797,  mar- 
ried Ashbel  Walworth. 

Elisabeth  Dunlap,  born  1785;  died 
unmarried  1862. 


Mrs.  Mary  Dunlap  and  her  daughters  Nancy  and  Elisabeth  rest  in 
Erie  Street  Cemetery,  to  the  left  and  near  the  front  entrance. 


1820 

“Steamboat  Walk-in-the- Water  will  sail  from  Buffalo  June  10,  for 
Michilimacinac.  Will  call  for  passengers  at  intermediate  ports.  Capt. 
Jedediah  Rogers.”  {Cleveland  Herald.) 

Died.  “Pardee  Chapman,  resident  of  Euclid  Street  beyond  Willson 
Ave.”  {Herald.) 

Joseph  Clark,  of  Doan’s  Corners,  advertises  that  he  has  a shop  there. 

Peggy  Dow,  wife  of  Lorenzo  Dow,  the  earliest  itinerate  preacher,  dies 
near  Hebron,  Conn. 

Philemon  Baldwin  advertises  a runaway  bound  boy  named  Ansel 
Cowdry,  16  years  old. 

George  MacPherson  was  a tailor  working  and  living  on  Bank  Street. 

Auction  sale  of  property  belonging  to  Moses  Gleason,  Jacob  Spoffor, 
and  Aaron  Rice,  or  to  their  estate,  advertised  in  Herald. 
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William  Gaylord  dies,  and  Leonard  Case  appointed  his  administra- 
tor. (Mrs.  Leonard  Case  was  a Gaylord.) 

It  is  said  that  an  eastern  man  owning  the  two-acre  lot  north-east  cor- 
ner of  Ontario  and  Public  Square  offered  this  year  to  donate  the  deed 
of  it  for  a Methodist  church.  No  one  was  found  able  or  willing  to  pay 
the  recorder's  fee,  and  the  deed  was  not  accepted. 

The  first  stage  coach  from  the  east  arrived  this  year. 


1821 

Poll-tax  is  a dollar  on  every  100  acres  of  first-rate  land,  75  cents  on 
second-class,  and  50  cents  for  third-class.  The  tax  could  be  worked  out  at 
the  rate  of  75  cents  a day. 

It  was  no  unusual  sight  on  a Sabbath  morning  to  see  a stone  boat 
drawn  by  horses  or  oxen  leisurely  making  its  way  along  Euclid  toward  the 
Square,  or  coming  toward  town  on  what  is  now  Woodland  or  Broadway. 
And  seated  on  this  conveyance  would  be  an  entire  family  with  perhaps 
a neighbor  or  two,  bound  for  church  either  in  the  log  court-house  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  Square  or  in  the  little  red  school-house  on  St. 
Clair  street  just  below  Bank,  now  West  6th.  There  were  no  carriages 
in  those  days,  and  heavy  wagons  would  sink  to  the  hubs  in  mud.  So 
these  mud-scows,  as  they  were  sometimes  termed,  would  be  used  to  con- 
vey the  family  to  church  or  to  school-gatherings. 


1821 
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Bennet  Townsend,  son  of  Chrystopher  Townsend  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
came  to  Cleveland  either  with  the  Jonathan  Bliss  family  or  soon  after- 
ward. He  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  Hershael  Foote.  About  1832,  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Norris  of  East  Cleveland,  a daughter  of  Abram  and  Abigail 
Mcllrath  Norris,  and  settled  on  Euclid  Ave.  near  Noble  Road.  He  clerked 
for  Hershael  Foote  in  the  latter's  store  nearby.  It  is  said  that  the  family 
removed  to  Elkhart,  Ind.,  when  so  many  East  Cleveland  families  formed 
a colony  in  the  '40s,  and  helped  to  found  that  town.* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend  had  three  daughters: 

Pamelia  Toivnsend,  b.  1833 ; m.  Anna  Toivnsend,  b.  1838 ; m.  George 
John  Elliot  of  Erie,  Pa.  Wright;  d.  in  Jackson,  Mich. 

Martha  Townsend,  b.  1835 ; m. 

James  Harper;  d.  in  Leetonia. 

* The  city  directory  for  1845  contains  the  name,  ‘ ‘ Albert  B.  Townsend,  Sexton  of  2nd 
Presbyterian  Church.  ’ ’ 
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Soon  after  Aaron  Hubbard  moved  to  Ohio,  in  1821  Timothy  Hulbert 
exchanged  his  farm  in  Broome,  N.  Y.,  for  land  in  Newburgh  adjoining 
that  of  the  Hubbards.  With  his  wife  Nabby  Stocking  Hulbert  and  their 
daughter  Harriet,  they  journeyed  to  Newburgh.  With  them  also  was 
their  granddaughter  Florilla  Searles,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Hannah 
Hulbert  Searles,  who  had  remained  with  them  when  her  parents  removed 
to  Richfield  in  1817.  They  afterward  settled  on  the  Hubbard  land  on 
Kinsman  street,  now  within  the  city  limits.  Only  a small  clearing  had 
been  made  in  the  very  heavy  timber  when  they  began  their  new  home. 
They  were  past  middle  age,  and  could  hope  to  reap  little  from  the  hard- 
ships they  encountered.  Mrs.  Hulbert  died  in  1853,  aged  87  years. 

Their  children  were: 

Hannah  Hulbert,  b.  1791 ; m.  Amos  Rhoda  Hulbert,  m.  Israel  Hubbard. 

Searls.  Harriet  Hidbert,  m.  Harvey  Porter. 

Abigail  Hulbert,  m.  Daniel  Searls  of 
Richfield. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Porter  was  a lady  much  esteemed  by  her  relatives  and 
the  community  in  which  she  lived. 

The  children  of  Harvey  and  Harriet  Porter: 

Edwin  Porter,  m.  Almina  Curtis,  Leman  Porter,  m.  Arzelia  Benedict, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Curtis.  of  Bedford. 

Mary  Porter,  unmarried. 


1821 

CHAMPION 

Reuben  Champion  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Champion  of  East  Had- 
dam.  Conn.,  and  in  1821,  the  year  he  came  to  Cleveland,  was  about  twenty- 
six  years  old.  He  was  a tinsmith,  and  had  a shop  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  Superior  and  Seneca  streets.  He  owned  quite  a frontage  there,  and  in 
1835  built  two  small  frame-houses  facing  Superior  street  east  of  his 
shop. 

They  were  the  first  tenement  houses  in  the  village,  all  others  having 
been  built  by  their  owners  for  their  own  first  use. 

It  was  a public-spirited  act,  for  in  the  boom  that  struck  the  town  in 
the  early  ’30s  the  demand  for  houses  was  so  great  that  established  fami- 
lies had  to  give  up  parts  of  their  own  homes  and  suffer  much  inconveni- 
ence rather  than  see  the  people  in  distress  for  want  of  shelter.  Within  a 
short  time  the  population  had  almost  doubled,  and  Mr.  Champion’s  houses 
supplied  a pressing  need. 

Mrs.  Reuben  Champion  was  a Miss  Zerviah  Fitch  Hyde,  of  Ellington, 
' Conn.  Her  parents  were  William  and  Sarah  Bartlett  Hyde.  On  the 
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Bartlett  side  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Champion  were  related,  as  both  were  descend- 
ants of  James  Otis,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration. 

They  had  been  married  about  four  years  when  they  came  to  this  town, 
and  their  residence  was  at  54  Huron  street,  a large.  Colonial  style  house 
set  back  from  the  street.  Their  nearest  neighbors,  for  a time,  were  Mrs. 
Mary  Long  Severance  and  Mrs.  George  Kirk.  The  former  recalls  Mrs. 
Champion  as  an  excellent  woman  much  esteemed  by  her  friends. 

Mr.  Champion  sold  out  his  tinshop  and  gave  his  attention  to  real- 
estate,  which  proved  profitable.  He  died  in  1841,  aged  forty-seven  years. 
His  wife  survived  him  eighteen  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 
The  Champion  family  was  well  connected,  belonging  on  both  sides  to 
the  best  blood  of  New  England.  There  is  no  one  representing  this  family 
now  residing  in  the  city. 


The  children: 

Mai'y  Hyde  Champion,  b.  1829 ; m. 
Chauncy  H.  Roberts,  brother  of 
Ansel  Roberts. 

William  Henry  Champion,  m.  Sarah 
Mann  Irving,  a widow.  He  was 


a lawyer,  a fine  scholar,  fluent 
speaker,  and  for  years  resided  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  Bureau. 
He  had  no  descendants. 


1821 

SAMUEL  BIDWELL 

Samuel  Bidwell  and  his  wife  Martha  Louise  Bidwell  removed  from 
Connecticut  to  Cleveland  about  1825,  perhaps  earlier.  He  was  of  old. 
New  England  stock,  whose  ancestor  came  to  this  country  from  England 
in  1630,  and  the  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Bidwell  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Mrs.  Bidwell  was  the  daughter  of  Caleb  and  Martha  Goodrich  Hills 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a descendant  of  William  Hills  who  came  from 
England  to  Massachusetts  in  1632.  The  Hills  family  were  patriots  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  furnished  many  officers  and  privates  to  the 
Continental  Army. 

Samuel  Bidwell  was  about  40  years  old  and  his  wife  35  years  when 
they  came  to  Cleveland.  They  brought  four  young  children  with  them, 
and  another  daughter  was  born  after  their  arrival  here. 

Mr.  Bidwell  did  not  live  long  enough  to  become  well  established  in 
business.  Within  three  years  he  had  been  laid  away  in  the  little  Ontario 
Street  Cemetery.  Malignant  malaria  in  1823  caused  the  death  of  many 
men  and  women  who  were  invaluable  members  of  the  commercial  and 
social  circles  of  the  village. 

Mrs.  Bidwell  was  left  with  five  fatherless  children  to  care  for.  She 
had  a brother,  however,  George  Hills,  a prominent  business  man  of  the 
place,  who  stood  closely  by  her  in  her  hour  of  anxiety  and  bereavement. 
She  died  in  1839,  aged  53  years. 
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The  children  of  Samuel  and  Martha  L.  Hills  Bidwell: 


Charlotte  Bidwell,  b.  1810;  married 
David  Morison. 

Lucy  Bidwell,  b.  1811 ; died  unmar- 
ried, 1857. 


Samuel  Bidwell,  Jr.,  b.  1816;  died 
1850. 

Abigail  Bidwell,  b.  1819 ; died  1857. 
Sarah  Bidwell,  b.  1821 ; died  1884. 


Charlotte  and  Lucy  Bidwell  had  a millinery  store,  and  lived  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  Public  Square  for  several  years.  They  are  remem- 
bered as  unusually  ladylike  and  refined,  and  very  popular  in  the  village. 
Charlotte  was  the  only  member  of  the  Bidwell  family  who  married.  Her 
husband  was  a widower  with  two  children.  He  was  a ship-chandler 
merchant,  and  a manufacturer  of  ropes,  etc.,  a prominent  citizen  of  the 
West  Side.  He  was  the  son  of  David  Morrison  of  Scotch  descent. 


Charlotte  Bidwell  Morison  had  five  children:  Anna,  David,  Helen, 
Thomas,  Charlotte,  and  Martha  Morrison. 


1822 

JOHNSON 

Capt.  William  Johnson  lived  in  Erie  before  coming  to  Cleveland  to 
reside,  and  one  authority  claims  that  his  wife  also  was  first  a resident 
of  that  town.  She  was  Miss  Grace  O’Kane,  and  was  born  in  Derby,  Conn. 
She  came  here  with  her  husband  in  1822. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  secured  so  little  regarding  Capt.  Will- 
iam Johnson.  But  his  wife  left  an  impression  of  herself  through  her 
deep  religious  nature,  and  her  prominence  in  church  work.  Her  parents 
were  Episcopalians,  and  her  girlhood  was  spent  in  that  faith.  But  one 
day  she  attended  a service  held  by  the  noted  Methodist  divine  Francis 
Asbury  and  became  a convert  to  his  gospel  of  simplicity  which  forbade 
the  wearing  of  bright  colors,  elaborate  trimming,  jewelry,  or  flowers. 

She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Methodism  in  this  town.  Through 
her  solicitations,  the  year  following  their  arrival,  Capt.  Johnson  sent  for 
a Methodist  circuit  rider  to  come  to  Cleveland  and  start  a '‘class  meet- 
ing,” which  appeal  brought  one  of  those  hard-working,  self-sacrificing, 
and  devoted  men  who  started  or  kept  alive  religious  faith  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Ohio. 

The  Johnson  home  was  ever  open  to  these  circuit  riders.  Here  they 
rested,  and  met  the  little  band  of  local  Methodists  who  sought  encourage- 
ment and  guidance.  This  first  class  remained  intact  for  four  years.  It 
culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
whose  first  home  on  the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Wood,  now  East  3rd 
street,  yet  stands,  and  whose  present  one,  corner  of  Euclid  Ave.  and 
Sterling  Ave.,  nov/  East  30th  street,  is  the  pride  of  local  Methodism. 

Capt.  William  and  Grace  O’Kane  Johnson  lived  on  Bank  street,  now 
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East  6th,  a few  doors  north  of  St.  Clair  Ave.  They  had  three  daughters, 
Charlotte,  Louise,  and  Emily  Johnson.  The  latter  married  Mr.  Cridland. 

Capt.  Harpin  Johnson,  another  very  early  lake  captain  making  his 
home  in  Cleveland,  was  a brother  of  Capt.  William  Johnson  and  Mrs. 
Philip  B.  Andrews.  He  was  living  in  the  village  in  1821,  and  probably 
came  much  earlier.  He  married  Lucretia  Allen,  sister  of  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Johnson.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Holden  Allen  of  Black  Rock, 
N.  Y.  She  was  considered  a beauty  both  in  her  girlhood  and  more  mature 
years,  consequently  received  much  admiration  and  attention.  She  was 
good  as  well  as  beautiful,  and,  like  her  younger  sister  Minerva,  pos- 
sessed accomplishments  that  made  her  society  valuable  to  her  friends. 

When  the  British  burned  Buffalo,  the  three  Allen  sisters  fled  from 
their  home  in  Black  Rock,  terror-stricken,  and  secreted  themselves  be- 
hind some  dense  bushes.  An  American  sharpshooter,  passing  by,  stopped 
and  twice  pointed  his  gun  in  their  direction,  each  time  lowering  the 
weapon  as  if  in  doubt.  Finally  he  made  a detour  and  came  slowly  upon 
them  from  the  rear  of  their  hiding-place.  Lucretia  wore  a red  shawl,  and 
it  was  a glimpse  of  it  that  had  occasioned  his  action.  He  thought  a Brit- 
ish soldier  was  lurking  in  the  bushes. 

“Your  red  shawl  nearly  cost  you  your  life !”  he  exclaimed,  and  gaz- 
ing with  respectful  admiration  at  the  lovely  young  girl,  he  added,  “If  I 
had  shot  you,  I would  have  wanted  to  kill  myself.” 

The  Harpin  Johnsons  lived  on  Erie  street.  East  9th,  while  it  was 
yet  the  city  limits. 

The  wife  and  mother  died  in  1831,  while  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  was 
laid  away  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  The  children  of  Harpin  and  Lucre- 
tia Allen  Johnson : 


Jane  Johnson,  m.  Rev.  Mr.  Fielder. 
Henrietta  Johnson,  m.  Judge  Wilson 
of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

John  Johnson,  m.  Rebecca  Warren, 


and  in  late  years  has  resided  in 
Lakewood,  a western  suburb  of 
this  city. 


Sybel  Allen,  third  daughter  of  Holden  Allen,  and  sister  of  the  Mrs. 
Jonathan  and  Harpin  Johnson,  married,  at  one  of  their  homes,  Walter 
Bell.  Their  own  home  was  on  the  corner  of  Bolivar  and  Sheriff  streets, 
and  the  site  is  now  covered  by  a towering  business  block. 

Nothing  has  been  learned  concerning  this  family,  save  the  names  of 
their  children : 

Mary  Bell.  Holden  Bell. 

Walter  Bell.  Leroy  Bell. 

Ellen  Bell,  m.  Walter  Phelps  of 
Rockport,  Ohio. 
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Not  a little  sentiment  is  connected  with  the  successive  stages  of  a 
city’s  growth,  especially  when  some  decidedly  forward  movement  in  its 
development  places  it  on  an  equality  or  in  advance  of  an  adjoining  com- 
munity struggling  for  supremacy.  Therefore,  there  was  much  rejoicing 
in  1836,  when  Cleveland  discarded  its  village  clothes  and  donned  those 
of  a municipality;  relegated  the  president  of  the  town  council  to  second 
place,  and  elected  a mayor  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  its  new  civic  govern- 
ment. Much  interest  centers  in  the  first  official.  What  type  of  man  was 
chosen  to  head  the  long  line  of  mayors,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  who 
have  succeeded  him?  What  were  his  qualifications?  And  what  were  his 
limitations? 

The  year  1822  brought  to  Cleveland  a young  New  Hampshire  lawyer 
destined  to  become  almost,  immediately,  a brilliant  figure  in  the  legal, 
political,  and  social  life  of  the  town.  Hon.  John  Wheelock  Willey,  judge, 
state  senator,  and  Cleveland’s  first  mayor,  should  have  established  a high 
standard  of  qualifications  for  that  office,  for  he  was  a representative 
member  of  the  community,  first  and  last  a gentleman,  learned,  dignified, 
courteous,  honest. 

From  the  testimony  regarding  him  we  glean  that  “he  was  a logician 
by  nature,  a ready  debater,  fertile  of  expedient,  and  persuasively  elo- 
quent.” As  a judge,  he  showed  a wonderful  memory,  power  of  analysis, 
promptness  of  decision,  strict  impartiality.  He  was  the  author  of  the  city’s 
charter,  and  one  who  was  authority  in  such  matters,  says,  “The  language 
is  clear  and  precise,  bearing  the  impress  of  an  educated,  experienced, 
legal  mind,  one  that  had  a clear  understanding  of  municipal  rights  and 
duties.  For  clearness,  precision,  and  certainty,  it  will  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  any  other  municipal  code  enacted.” 

And  yet,  the  life  of  John  W.  Willey  was  comparatively  short.  He  was 
28  years  old  when  he  reached  Cleveland,  and  only  47  years  of  age  when 
he  died.  He  lived  but  a year  after  his  appointment  as  judge,  and  during 
that  time,  and  for  many  previous  years,  was  slowly  dying  of  consump- 
tion. The  only  portraits  of  him  in  existence  were  painted  after  he  had 
been  stricken  with  the  disease,  and  therefore  fail  to  convey  any  correct 
idea  of  his  normal  appearance.  For  four  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
was  in  financial  difficulties,  which  added  mental  worry  to  the  physical 
distress  he  was  suffering. 

Previous  to  the  disastrous  panic  of  1837,  he  had  invested  extensively 
in  real-estate,  and  was  a heavy  loser  thereby.  The  delinquent  taxes  pub- 
lished in  the  Cleveland  Herald  of  1838  and  1841  show  111  lots  in  his 
name  situated  in  “Cleveland  Center,”  between  Columbus  Ave.  and  the 
river,  his  home,  corner  of  Ontario  and  Michigan  streets,  valued  at 
$3500,  and  other  valuable  lots  on  Michigan  and  Seneca  streets. 

The  insertion  here  of  a coincidence  may  be  pardoned.  In  these  days 
of  Cleveland’s  wonderful  land  values,  many  attempts  are  being  made  to 
clear  titles  obscured  or  jeopardized  by  old  tax  liens.  Legal  notices  are 
frequently  inserted  in  the  daily  press  calling  upon  heirs  of  original  own- 
ers of  city  property  to  appear  and  quiet  claims.  Such  a notice  appeared 
while  the  writer  was  arranging  data  for  this  sketch.  It  notified  the  heirs 
of  John  W.  Willey  that  a certain  party  held  possession  of  a lot  once  owned 
by  said  John  W.  Willey,  and  sold  for  taxes  in  1838. 
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Mr.  Willey  was  born  in  Goshen,  N.  H.  His  father  was  Allen  Willey, 
his  mother  Chloe  Frink  Willey  of  Windham,  Conn.,  and  both  were  born 
in  1760.  They  were  married  in  1781,  and  had  nine  children,  all  born  in 
Goshen.  Of  this  number,  five  lived  for  some  years  in  Cleveland,  and  four 
of  them  rest  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  Besides  these  members  of  the 
Willey  family,  the  widow  and  children  of  yet  another  one  lived  and  died 
here.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  fitting  that  all  the  family  of  Allen  and 
Chloe  Frink  Willey  should  have  a place  on  these  pages. 

The  children: 

Allen  Willey,  b.  1782;  m,  Margaret 
Moore. 

Rev.  Elijah  Willey,  b.  1784 ; died  in 
Cleveland. 

Lucy  Willey,  b.  1787 ; married  Mr. 

Chapman. 

Newton  Willey,  b.  1788;  married 
his  cousin  Lucretia  Willey.  His 
widow  died  in  Cleveland. 

Lydia  Willey,  b.  1790;  m.  James 
Adams. 

These  children  received  a liberal  education.  The  sons  were  fitted  for 
professional  or  mercantile  life,  and  were  successful  in  their  chosen  voca- 
tions. The  daughters  were  all  bright,  capable,  accomplished  women. 
There  are  yet  in  existence  bundles  of  old  letters  written  to  their  parents 
from  the  children  living  in  Cleveland;  letters  full  of  filial  aifection  and 
respect.  They  invariably  begin,  “Honored  and  Revered  Parents.’’ 

Amos,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  either  came  west  with  his  brother 
John  in  1822,  or  soon  afterward.  A gravestone  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery 
records  his  death  in  the  following  year.  Rev.  Elijah  Willey,  ten  years  the 
senior  of  his  brother  John,  was  a resident  of  Cleveland  many  years.  He 
had  been  a distinguished  Baptist  clergyman  in  New  England,  was  twice 
married,  and  without  children.  He  was  fond  of  nature  and  established 
near  his  home,  corner  of  Woodland  Ave.  and  Erie  street,  a fiourishing 
nursery  of  fruit  and  fiowers  popularly  known  as  the  “Willey  Garden.” 
He  died  of  a malignant  throat  disease  in  the  same  year  of  his  brother 
John’s  death,  1841,  aged  57  years.  His  funeral  was  held  at  the  First 
Baptist  Church,  and  much  respect  paid  to  his  memory.  His  grave  is  at 
the  left  of  the  main  entrance  to  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

Laura  Maria  Higby,  wife  of  John  W.  Willey,  was  the  daughter  of 
Dexter  and  Rosannah  Ellsworth  Higby  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  and  later  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.  She  met  John  W.  Willey  while  on  a visit  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Joshua  Mills,  who  had  preceded  her  to  Cleveland  a year  or  so,  and 
was  married  to  Mr.  Willey  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mills  in  1829. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Freeman,  rector  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  per- 
formed the  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  was  35,  and  the  bride  20  years 
of  age. 

They  began  housekeeping  in  a small  house  adjoining  the  Mills  resi- 
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Hon.  John  Wheelock  Willey,  b.  1794 ; 
m.  Laura  M.  Higby. 

Fanny  Willey,  b.  1796;  m.  Luther 
Willes,  first  editor  of  The  Cleve- 
land Herald. 

Charles  Willey,  b.  1799;  m.  his 
cousin,  Anna  Willey;  2nd,  Elisa- 
beth Dennis. 

Amos  Shepard  Willey,  b.  1801.  Died 
in  Cleveland,  unmarried. 
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dence.  Both  were  the  property  of  Mrs.  Juliana  Walworth  Keyes,  and  stood 
on  the  south  side  of  Superior  street,  just  west  of  Seneca,  now  West  3rd 
street.  They  removed  from  this  place  to  a beautiful  home  erected  for 
them  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Michigan  and  Ontario  streets,  and  fac- 
ing the  former.  The  lot  stood  above  the  grade  of  the  streets  and  was 
reached  by  steps  cut  in  the  bank.  The  rooms  of  this  house  were  spacious 
and  well  adapted  for  the  brilliant  social  life  that  prevailed  in  them. 

Mrs.  Willey  was  a beautiful,  aristocratic  woman,  and  fond  of  society. 
Often  the  highest  officials  of  the  state  capital  were  her  honored  guests. 
Governor  Wood  and  family.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Shannon  of  Columbus, 
Major  Conover  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  distinguished  people  from  south- 
ern or  central  Ohio,  were  frequently  entertained  at  “Willey  Cottage.'' 

Michigan  street  and  Ontario  street,  south  of  the  Public  Square,  were 
resident  districts  in  the  '30s,  and  after  the  Willeys  moved  there,  and  the 
Dr;  Mills  family  followed  and  took  possession  of  the  Skinner  homestead, 
north-west  corner  of  Ontario  and  Commercial  streets,  that  locality  became 
fashionable  and  desirable. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willey  had  no  children,  but  they  were  much  and  ten- 
derly interested  in  their  nephews  and  nieces,  the  fatherless  children  of 
Newton  and  Lucretia  Willey.  Another  favorite  niece  was  Lydia  Willey 
Adams,  who  was  married  at  their  house  to  Benjamin  Andrews,  one-time 
postmaster  of  the  city.  These,  with  the  son  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Joshua 
Mills,  formed  a coterie  of  young  relatives  who  came  to  look  upon  the 
home  of  “Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Laura"  as  their  own. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Willey  continued  to  live  in  her 
Cleveland  home  until  1846,  when,  in  May  of  that  year,  she  married  Dr. 
Edwin  Smith  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  removed  to  that  town.  Dr.  Smith  was 
a widower  with  eight  children,  all  in  or  beyond  their  teens.  He  was 
owner  of  a palatial  home,  and  as  Dayton  was  one  of  the  social  centers  of 
the  state,  Mrs.  Willey  Smith  spent  her  declining  years  among  cultured 
and  congenial  people.  The  result  of  her  second  marriage  was  a son,  whom 
she  named  for  her  first  husband,  John  Willey  Smith.  Eventually,  this 
son  came  to  the  city  to  live.  He  married  Caroline  — , the  accom- 

plished daughter  of  a Cleveland  pioneer  and  a musician.  Willey  Smith 
died  within  the  last  two  years,  leaving  a widow.  Mrs.  Laura  Willey  Smith 
died  in  February,  1872,  aged  65  years,  and  was  buried  beside  John  W. 
Willey  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

Lucretia  Willey,  widow  of  Newton  Willey,  once  a leading  Boston, 
Mass.,  merchant,  came  to  Cleveland  with  her  children  to  be  near  her  hus- 
band's brothers  and  sister,  and  to  receive  their  assistance  in  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  raising  her  family.  She  was  remembered  by  her  chil- 
dren as  a fine,  motherly  woman,  devoted  to  her  family  of  fatherless  chil- 
dren. 


They  were : 

Caroline  Willey,  m.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham; 2nd,  Mr.  Price.  She  never 
lived  in  Cleveland. 

Henry  Willey,  died  unmarried. 


Charles  Willey,  m.  Paulina  Perry, 
granddaughter  of  Horace  Perry, 
the  Cleveland  pioneer. 

Mary  Ann  Willey,  m.  Gen.  H.  H. 
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Dodge.  See  sketch  of  Dodge  fam- 
ilies. 

George  Willey,  m.  1st  Catherine 
Summers,  who  died  18  years  of 
age;  2nd,  Julia  Vaughn,  daugh- 


ter of  John  C.  and  Sarah  Clark 
Vaughn  of  South  Carolina. 
Samuel  Willey,  m.  Mary  Irvine, 
daughter  of  John  R.  Irvine  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


Samuel  Willey,  born  in  Boston,  1827,  graduated  from  the  Cleveland 
Medical  College,  and  became  a distinguished  physician.  He  died  in  Bay- 
field,  Wis.,  1871. 

Lucretia  Willey  is  buried  in  the  Dodge  lot  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 


1822 

BELDEN 

Captain  Clifford  Belden  was  a brother  of  Mrs.  Judah  Belden  Hart, 
the  mother  of  Edward  William  Hart,  the  pioneer  furniture  dealer.  The 
Beldens  came  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  but  were  formerly  of  New  Britain. 

Capt.  Belden  commanded  the  schooner  Minerva,  built  by  Noble  Mer- 
winin  1822,  and  he  may  have  been  in  town  before  that  date.  He  was 
long  a revenue  officer  in  charge  of  the  custom  house.  He  married  Han- 
nah Strong  of  East  Cleveland  in  1830,  who  died  not  long  afterward, 
leaving  no  children.  Capt.  Belden  never  remarried.  He  boarded  at  the 
Scovill  tavern,  and  was  deemed  eccentric  by  his  associates,  being  a man  of 
few  words,  and  spending  his  evenings  in  his  own  room  engaged  in  read- 
ing and  studying.  He  fell  dead  on  the  street,  one  day,  and  was  buried 
on  the  Hart  lot  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 


1823 

INSCRIPTION  ON  TOMBSTONE  IN  ERIE  STREET  CEMETERY  NEAR  THE  MAIN 

ENTRANCE 

“Elihu,  only  son  of  Elihu  and  Ede  Moore  Rockwell,  1823, 
aged  18  years.'^ 

“Good  friends,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  move  the  dust  enclosed  here.” 

The  body  had  first  lain  in  the  Ontario  Street  Cemetery  and  removed 
when  the  latter  was  destroyed  in  order  to  run  Prospect  Street  through  it. 

Again  the  grave  will  be  opened,  should  the  efforts  of  real-estate  dealers 
succeed  in  removing  Erie  Street  Cemetery  altogether. 
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In  1823  there  came  into  the  village  of  Cleveland,  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  a young  home  missionary  named  Stephen  Ingalls  Bradstreet. 
He  had  traveled  over  the  Alleghenies  and  then  north-easterly  through 
the  State  of  Ohio  all  the  way  from  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  preaching  as  he 
journeyed  whenever  and  wherever  he  found  the  opportunity  and  the 
congregation. 

He  did  not  leave  Virginia  through  lack  of  a charge  nor  of  apprecia- 
tion, but  because  the  life  there  was  too  easy  for  himself,  the  people  too 
prosperous.  He  was  now  in  search  of  a place  that  most  needed  him,  one 
nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  gospel  privileges.  And  this,  in  a measure, 
he  found  in  Cleveland.  The  society  of  what  is  now  called  ‘The  Old  Stone 
Church’"  was  without  a pastor  or  a home.  The  small  congregation,  meet- 
ing at  irregular  intervals  in  the  old  Academy  on  St.  Clair  Street,  joy- 
fully engaged  him  to  preach  for  it  every  other  Sabbath,  at  least.  His 
services  were  also  needed  in  the  East  Cleveland  Congregational  Church, 
and  he  divided  his  time  between  the  two  places.  He  boarded  while  in 
East  Clveland  with  Dr.  Elisha  Burton,  and  the  only  surviving  member 
of  that  family,  the  venerable  Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  still  residing  in  the  old 
homestead,  remembers  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  his  wife  distinctly,  although 
a very  young  child  at  the  time  they  were  there. 

The  Rev.  Bradstreet  was  a direct  descendant  of  Governor  Simeon 
Bradstreet,  and  was  born  in  Greenfield,  N.  H.,  in  1794. 

At  the  age  of  20  he  became  fired  with  the  desire  to  become  a foreign 
missionary,  and  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose, working  hard  to  fit  himself  for  Dartmouth  College,  and  then  earn- 
ing his  way  through  it,  graduating  in  1819.  Two  more  years  were  spent 
in  Andaver  Seminary. 

After  all,  he  was  debarred  from  a foreign  field  because  of  physical 
weakness.  Naturally  of  a delicate  constitution,  his  over-work  and  self- 
sacrifice  proved  too  great  a strain  upon  it.  He  then  turned  to  Home 
Missionary  work  as  the  next  expedient  and  took  the  first  and  farthest 
field  offered,  the  State  of  Virginia,  where  he  preached  from  place  to  place 
between  Lynchburg  and  Staunton  many  times  a week.  He  found  in  Cleve- 
land a former  friend  and  perhaps,  classmate,  John  W.  Willey,  who  came 
the  previous  year  from  New  Hampshire.  They  were  of  the  same  age, 
30  years,  and  both  graduates  of  Dartmouth. 

Mr.  Bradstreet  was  a religious  zealot  who  wore  himself  out  in  the 
burning  desire  to  save  souls.  He  preached  twice,  and  often  three  times, 
every  Sabbath,  and  each  sermon  usually  was  two  hours  long. 

The  Congregationalists  and  Episcopalians  shared  the  Academy  be- 
tween them,  one  holding  services  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  the  other 
in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

One  year,  when  Christmas  fell  upon  the  Sabbath,  it  is  said  that  Uncle 
Abram  Hickox,  who  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  episcopacy  as  repre- 
sented by  Trinity  Church,  begged  Parson  Bradstreet  not  to  preach  one 
of  his  “darn  long-winded  sermons”  that  afternoon,  so  that  he,  Hickox, 
would  have  time  to  trim  the  room  with  evergreens  and  candles  for  the 
Christmas  evening  service. 

The  story  does  not  state  whether  Mr.  Bradstreet  acceded  to  the  old 
man’s  request  and  cut  out  any  of  his  “and  thuslys”  and  “furthermores.” 
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The  next  year  after  his  arrival  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  Bradstreet  went  back 
to  New  Hampshire  on  an  errand  of  romance,  returning  with  a bride. 
His  small  but  loyal  congregation  received  her  with  affectionate  welcome. 
She  was  Miss  Anna  Dana  Smith  of  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  23  years  old. 
From  the  day  she  reached  Cleveland  until  her  death  she  was  greatly  ad- 
mired and  loved.  She  possessed  the  rare  gifts  of  beauty,  education,  and 
tact,  and  her  sweet  manners  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  met  her.  She  out- 
lived her  husband  21  years,  dying  in  1858.  Upon  her  tombstone  was  en- 
graved: ''Useful,  loved,  lamented.’' 

The  Bradstreets  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and 
are  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  One  son,  Henry  Martyn,  a promis- 
ing youth,  died  in  California.  The  remaining  one,  Edward  P.  Bradstreet, 
became  one  of  Cincinnati’s  leading  lawyers. 

Rev.  Stephen  I.  Bradstreet  remained  in  Cleveland  seven  years.  The 
following  three  were  spent  in  missionary  work  to  the  lake  towns  between 
Cleveland  and  Toledo.  In  1834  he  helped  to  found  and  edited  the  Ohio 
Observer,  the  first  religious  paper  published  in  the  state.  He  returned  to 
Cleveland  in  1836  and  attempted  to  start  another  religious  paper  here. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  time  for  any  new  project,  as  a great  financial  cri- 
sis was  close  at  hand.  He  died  in  the  height  of  the  panic,  June,  1837. 

The  graves  of  Mr.  Bradstreet  and  infant  children  are  in  Erie  street 
cemetery  at  the  right  of  the  main  entrance. 
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A quaint  reminder  of  pioneer  days  still  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
Euclid  Ave.,  between  Dunham  and  Russell  avenues.  On  this  spot  once 
stood  an  isolated  log-cabin  set  in  an  unbroken  forest,  and  in  it  lived  Rufus 
and  Jane  Pratt  Dunham,  who,  in  1823;  left  their  home  in  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  and  began  life  anew  on  this  farm  of  140  acres,  stretching  from 
Euclid  Ave.  to  what  is  now  Hough  Ave. 

But  although  land-rich,  they  suffered  many  years  of  privation  before 
they  regained  the  comforts  left  behind  them  in  Massachusetts  and  before 
trees  and  stumps  gave  way  to  growing  crops.  Sometimes  the  larder 
was  so  low  that  there  was  nothing  much  but  corn-meal  and  potatoes 
in  the  house,  and  once  when  this  happened  poor  Mrs.  Dunham  was  placed 
in  a most  embarrassing  situation. 

For  who  should  claim  her  hospitality  but  a party  of  old  neighbors  and 
friends  from  Mansfield,  who  were  journeying  to  a point  still  farther  west. 
Mrs.  Dunham,  however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Slipping  out  of  the 
house  unobserved,  she  walked  way  out  to  Elijah  Ingersol’s  on  the  heights, 
three  miles  away,  and  borrowed  some  salt  pork  and  flour.  Returning 
with  it,  she  soon  had  a tempting  meal  prepared  for  her  guests,  who,  hav- 
ing known  her  more  prosperous  days  in  the  east,  and  realizing  little  of 
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the  hardships  of  pioneer  life,  never  dreamed  what  worry  and  exertion 
that  dinner  had  caused  her. 

Mrs.  Dunham  had  much  strength  of  character,  and  while  bearing  pa- 
tiently privations  entailed  upon  every  one  thus  set  down  in  a wilderness 
and  far  from  centers  of  supplies,  she  had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  unnec- 
essary trials. 

Once,  when  temporarily  sharing  her  log-house  with  another  family, 
the  two  housewives  often  found  themselves  without  sufficient  firewood 
with  which  to  cook  the  meals.  The  men  had  neglected  to  see  that  they 
were  supplied  before  going  off  to  the  other  part  of  the  farm  to  work. 

A big  pile  of  logs  was  east  of  the  house,  but  they  were  all  too  long, 
even  for  the  commodious  fire-place  within,  so  one  day,  when  again  out 
of  fuel  and  out  of  patience  as  well,  they  concluded  to  teach  their  delin- 
quent husbands  a lesson,  and  so  setting  fire  to  the  whole  pile,  they  cooked 
the  dinner  by  it. 

Euclid  Avenue  in  those  days  was  ‘‘Euclid  Road,”  and  much  of  the  time 
was  almost  impassable.  There  was  a good  deal  of  marshland  on  the 
south  side  of  it,  reaching  back  to  and  beyond  what  is  now  Cedar  Avenue. 
The  Dunham  children  often  picked  many  quarts  of  huckle-berries  in  a 
low,  wet  place  near  the  south-east  corner  of  Euclid  and  Willson  Avenues, 
where  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station  and  Kelley  Island  Lime  and 
Warehouse  stand. 

After  some  years  of  pioneer  life,  Mr.  Dunham  was  enabled  to  replace 
the  old  log-house  for  the  one  now  standing,  a large  frame-building  with 
a western  wing.  It  was  used  as  a country  tavern  for  almost  half  a 
century,  but  now  serves  as  a very  attractive  private  residence. 

The  Dunham  children  who  reached  maturity  were: 

Charles  H,  Dunham,  m.  Jane  Craw-  Caroline  Dunham,  m.  James  Welsh, 
ford,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Loretta  Dunham,  m.  Robert  Pier. 
Riddle  Crawford,  a pioneer  of  the 
East  End. 

The  quaint  old  Dunham  tavern.  No.  6709  Euclid  Avenue,  is  occupied 
as  a private  residence  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Stephens. 

Robert  Pier,  who  married  Loretta  Dunham,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ira 
W.  Pier.  His  mother,  Sarah  Bradford,  was  a direct  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  of  the  “Mayflower.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pier  lived  on  Euclid  Ave.,  corner  of  Dorchester 
Ave.,  for  many  years. 

Their  children  were: 

Frances  Pier,  m.  Henry  Sprague.  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  Stacey 

Josephine  Pier,  m.  Charles  Denzer,  Denzer. 
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“There  is  no  aim  more  laudable  than  a desire  to  live  to  some  pur- 
pose.” 

This  sentiment,  written  by  Harvey  Rice,  one  of  Cleveland's  most  emi- 
nent citizens,  was  the  key-note  of  his  life,  and  it  was  that  which  made  him 
honored  and  respected  beyond  what  most  men  obtain  in  any  community. 
He  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  last  century,  at  Conway,  Mass.  His 
father,  Stephen  Rice,  was  a lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Rice  of  Sudbury, 
Mass.,  1638,  a man  of  consequence  in  his  day  and  generation,  both  in 
church  and  state. 

His  mother  was  Lucy  Baker,  and  when  she  married  Stephen  Rice 
was  the  young  widow  of  a Mr.  Harvey.  Possessing  unusual  ability  and 
for  those  times,  quite  a degree  of  literary  attainment,  she,  doubtless, 
would  have  proved  a wise  and  tender  mother,  an  inspiration  for  this  her 
only  surviving  child,  but  her  death  when  he  was  but  four  years  of  age 
completely  changed  his  home  environment.  No  longer  loved  and  cher- 
ished, and  left  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  the  world  in  general,  Harvey  Rice 
suffered  loneliness  and  deprivation.  For,  though  his  father  was  living, 
and  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price  for  the  child's  board  and  clothes, 
he-  was  always  traveling,  and  for  eight  years  the  little  fellow  was  trans- 
ferred from  one  family  to  another,  until  he  reached  that  of  an  exceed- 
ingly pious  woman  who  fed  him  for  months,  absolutely  nothing  but 
potatoes  and  salt  served  on  a corner  of  the  kitchen-table,  while  the  family 
were  eating  other  things  at  an  adjoining  one. 

His  school-lunch  was  hard,  dry  bread  without  any  butter,  and  cheese 
unfit  for  any  human  stomach.  Through  the  mercy  of  a neighbor,  less 
religious  and  more  Christlike,  this  appetizing  luncheon  occasionally  was 
exchanged  on  the  way  for  something  eatable. 

Although  paid  a stated  and  sufficient  sum  for  his  clothes,  this  enter- 
prising woman  sent  him  out  barefooted  after  snow  fell,  and  his  garments 
were  so  grotesquely  ill-fitting  and  ragged  that  he  became  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  village  school.  These  facts  were  given  by  Harvey  Rice  him- 
self to  his  children.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  a woman,  who 
could  so  shamefully  abuse  a motherless  child,  had  not  been  furnished  with 
the  story.  It  would  be  just  retribution. 

Finally,  Stephen  Rice  brought  to  Conway  a second  wife,  a widow, 
who  took  charge  of  the  boy,  with  ill  grace,  and  thenceforth,  from  the 
age  of  13  to  18,  he  lived  in  his  father's  home,  but  not  of  it.  Then  he 
started  out  to  obtain  an  education  and  with  rare  courage  and  fortitude 
worked  his  way  through  Williams  College. 

The  writer  once  boarded  in  a house  where  there  were  four  students, 
seniors  of  a local  college,  and  noticed  that  all  four  dreaded  the  coming 
month  of  June.  Not  because  of  the  examinations  and  graduating  themes, 
but  they  feared  that  so  many  years  of  academic  and  college  life  without 
manual  training  had  unfitted  them  for  anything  but  head  labor,  and  if 
by  chance,  that  failed  them,  there  might  be  unaccustomed  struggle  and, 
perhaps,  mortification  to  endure. 

But  long  before  Harvey  Rice's  diploma  was  handed  to  him  he  was 
sufficient  unto  himself.  A boy  who  could  master  a Latin  grammar  in  one 
month  and  make  maple-sugar  at  the  same  time,  had  no  reason  to  worry, 
even  if  he  did  start  out  hampered  by  four  years'  debt  for  college  tuition. 
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An  uncle  had  been  living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  to  that  city  he  bent 
his  steps,  hoping  there  to  secure  a school  to  teach,  but  upon  reaching  it, 
he  learned  that  the  uncle  was  dead,  so  pushed  on  to  Cleveland.  From  the 
time  he  reached  here,  in  1824,  until  his  death  in  1891,  at  the  age  of  91, 
his  life  is  closely  associated  with  the  history  of  the  city,  especially  in  its 
educational  advance,  its  social  reforms,  and  in  everything  that  tended  to 
elevate  its  standards  of  thinking  and  living. 

In  1828  Mr.  Rice  married  Fanny  Rice,  daughter  of  Truman  Rice  of 
Claredon,  Vt.,  and  sister-in-law  of  his  law  partner,  Reuben  Wood;  al- 
though bearing  the  same  name,  they  were  not  related.  She  was  amiable, 
beautiful,  and  possessed  of  good  common-sense;  contented  to  begin  wed- 
ded life  in  the  simplest  manner,  so  that  when  settled  in  their  plain  apart- 
ments, a happier  couple  never  graced  cottage  or  palace. 

But  in  the  year  1837,  within  a period  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Rice  lost  this 
loving  wife  and  two  children  by  death. 

Her  remaining  children  were: 

Capt,  Percy  Rice,  m.  1st,  Mary  Fanny  Rice,  m.  Proctor  Burnett. 
Trigg;  2nd,  Sarah  Peck  of  Ver-  She  died  in  1888,  aged  55  years, 
mont.  He  died  in  1909. 

Three  years  later,  Harvey  Rice  married  Mrs.  Emma  Fitch  Woods, 
daughter  of  Col.  James  Fitch,  of  Putney,  Vt.  She  was  18  years  of  age, 
and  a widow.  Had  she  lived  one  year  longer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rice  would 
have  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary,  which  the  family  had 
anticipated  with  much  pleasure. 

She  was  a very  lovable  and  exemplary  woman,  always  had  some 
kind  word  to  say  of  every  one.  Her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Hunt,  who  lived 
next  door  to  her  for  25  years,  remarked  of  her  that  if  she  had  any  faults, 
he  had  yet  to  discover  them. 


The  children  by  this  second  marriage  were: 


Henrietta  Rice,  m.  James  Irvine  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Emma  Rice,  m.  Paul  D.  Condit  of 
Cleveland. 

Mary  Rice,  m.  Edward  P.  Hunt. 


She  is  a widow  living  on  Euclid 
Ave.,  cor.  E.  81st  St. 

James  Rice,  m.  Cora  Barlow. 
Harvey  Rice, 
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In  1824,  Daniel  Worley  and  his  wife  Eliza  Tomlinson  Worley  started 
from  Pittsburgh  with  a large  party  of  relatives  and  friends  on  foot  and  in 
flat-boats  to  make  the  journey  to  Cleveland.  It  was  made  through  a 
trackless  wilderness,  and  they  all  suffered  incredible  hardship,  so  much 
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so,  that  when  they  reached  the  portage  at  Akron,  where  their  ooats  had 
to  be  dragged  miles  on  land  in  order  to  reach  the  Cuyahoga  River,  three 
of  the  party  succumbed  to  deprivation  and  fatigue.  They  died  and  were 
buried  there. 

Cleveland  was  reached  in  May,  1824,  and  undoubtedly  they  received 
much  sympathy  and  hospitality  from  the  few  kind-hearted  families  al- 
ready established  here. 

Mrs.  Worley's  brother,  Andrew  Tomlinson,  accompanied  her,  and 
died  years  afterward,  unmarried.  The  brother  and  sister  were  born  in 
Maryland,  and  she  was  27  years  old  when  she  came  here,  and  had  been 
married  nine  years.  At  least  three  of  her  oldest  children  must  have  been 
born  in  the  east,  and  their  tender  years  and  helplessness  doubtless  added 
to  the  parents'  distress  in  encountering  the  hardship  and  peril  of  the 
long  journey.  Mr.  Daniel  Worley  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  force  and 
action,  for  he  immediately  took  his  part  in  all  the  activities  of  the  hamlet. 
And  when  it  was  made  a city  in  1836,  he  was  chosen  its  first  treasurer.  He 
was  a member  of  the  first  school  board,  and  later,  a city  postmaster. 

Mrs.  Worley  lived  in  Cleveland  45  years,  and  at  her  death  in  1869  was 
one  of  the  best  known  women  in  the  city.  She  had  eleven  children,  and 
some  of  them  married  into  early  Cleveland  families. 

Three  years  after  her  arrival,  a little  meeting  of  Methodists  was  held 
on  St.  Clair  street,  corner  of  Court  Place,  the  narrow  way  leading  from 
the  Square  to  the  street.  It  was  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  Joel  Sizer,  a 
local  preacher  who  had  lived  in  the  town  about  a year.  Here  a class  was 
formed  of  seven  people,  and  two  of  them  were  Andrew  Tomlinson  and 
his  sister,  Eliza  Worley.  Years  later,  when  subscriptions  were  being 
solicited  and  offered  for  the  building  of  the  Methodist  church,  corner  of 
St.  Clair  and  Wood  streets,  Mrs.  Worley  headed  it  with  a silver  dollar. 
Her  memory  is  revered  by  the  surviving  members  of  that  society,  and  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  old  St.  Clair  Street  Meth- 
odist Church,  her  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  loving  remembrance. 

It  was  said  of  her  then  that  she  had  been  a representative  woman 
of  the  best  circle  of  village  society ; that  she  was  gifted  intellectually  and 
possessed  rare  facility  of  expression ; that  the  young  found  her  bright 
and  sympathetic,  the  old  a comfort  and  support,  and  that  her  manners 
were  exceptionally  fine.  She  was  of  the  early  style  of  Methodists,  be- 
lieving in  very  simple  style  of  dress.  All  jewelry,  gay  colors,  and  furbe- 
lows whatsoever  were  utterly  tabooed.  She  dressed  as  do  the  Quakers  in 
gray  or  steel  color,  and  in  her  declining  years  wore  kerchiefs  and  caps 
of  the  softest  lace.  A large  portrait  of  her  is  treasured  by  her  grandson 
Fank  C.  Worley. 

The  Worleys  lived  at  the  foot  of  Superior  street  and  facing  it,  in  a 
house  built  in  1803  by  Amos  Spafford,  the  site  of  the  present  Atwater 
Building.  They  then  removed  to  Water  street,  and  finally  to  a farm  on 
Broadway. 

The  Worley  children  were: 

Dr.  Philip  Worley,  m.  Justina  James  Worley. 

Burke.  John  Worley,  m.  Caroline  Norris  of 
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East  Cleveland;  2nd,  Margaret  George  Worley,  died  young. 


Cowin. 


Margaret  Worley,  m.  a widower 
with  children.  He  lived  but  a 
short  time  after. 


Louisa  Worley,  m.  George  P.  Bur- 
well,  his  2nd  wife. 


Dr.  Philip  Worley  lived  in  Newburgh  after  his  marriage,  and  moved 
to  Davenport,  Iowa. 

John  had  a wall-paper  store  at  16  Public  Square,  for  many  years. 
He  died  on  Woodland  Ave.,  No.  219,  in  a pleasant  home,  surrounded  with 
flowers,  and  at  the  side  a big  grape-arbor,  the  delight  of  the  Worley 
children  and  their  playmates.  The  neighbors  were  the  Swains,  Cutlers, 
Deveraux,  etc. 

The  children  of  John  and  Caroline  Worley  were:  Frederick,  Daniel, 
and  Jane  Worley.  Those  of  the  second  wife  Margaret  Cowan  were: 
Frank  C.,  Newton  J.,  Anna,  Charlotte,  and  Burton  Worley. 

Louisa  Worley  Burwell  was  quite  an  invalid.  She  left  no  children. 


John  Thomas  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  but  had  been  living  in  New 
York  State  for  some  years  when  he  concluded  to  remove  west.  His  wife 
previous  to  her  marriage  was  Miss  Lydia  Smartey. 

Mr.  Thomas  built  a log-cabin  in  the  midst  of  a forest  in  Newburgh 
in  1824  where  he  and  his  wife  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  each 
attaining  a ripe  old  age,  he  dying  at  82  years,  and  his  wife  at  90  years. 
Mr.  Thomas  was  50  years  old  when  their  youngest  child  was  born. 

The  children  of  John  and  Lydia  Thomas: 

Catherine  Thomas,  m.  Mr.  Wether-  Jane  A.  Thomas. 

bee.  Charles  Thomas. 

Jemima  Thomas,  m.  Mr.  Edwards ; William  Thomas,  m.  Mary  Coly. 

2nd,  Mr.  Hester. 

Patrick  Thomas  and  Sally  Thomas,  his  wife,  are  buried  in  the 
East  Cleveland  Cemetery.  Both  were  over  80  years  of  age.  No  other 
record  of  this  family. 
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For  many  years,  beginning  in  the  ^20s  and  ending  in  the  '50s,  the 
most  conspicuous  object  facing  one  walking  down  Superior  street  was 
the  big  sign  of  “Hilliard  and  Hayes."  It  was  fastened  to  the  front  of  a 
two-story  frame-structure  that  stretched  across  the  west  end  of  the  street, 
and  which  was  later  replaced  by  the  Atwater  Building. 

The  first  name  of  the  firm  represented  a well-known  and  active  busi- 
ness man;  the  Hayes  part  of  it  always  remained  the  name  merely,  the 
owner  of  it,  a non-resident  and  living  in  New  York  City. 

Richard  Hilliard  was  a son  of  David  Hilliard  of  Skeneatles,  N.  Y., 
who  died,  leaving  a widow  and  several  children  without  sufficient  means 
to  support  them  in  the  manner  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
Richard  was  but  a lad  of  14  years  of  age  and  felt  the  situation  keenly.  At 
first,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  a trade  seemed  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  to  acquire,  and  he  tried  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  with  a hat- 
ter, but  his  proud  spirit  revolted  against  some  of  the  menial  tasks  re- 
quired of  him,  and  he  broke  away  from  the  making  of  hats  in  order  to 
sell  them,  in  conjunction  with  many  other  things,  in  a general  merchan- 
dise store. 

He  already  had  acquired  some  education,  and  in  every  leisure  moment 
studied  hard  and  fitted  himself  to  teach  a country  school.  How  often 
afterward  in  his  business  career  he  must  have  smiled  in  recalling  to  mind 
his  first  great  ambition,  to  teach  a district  school.  But  he  found  the  sal- 
ary inadequate  for  the  measure  of  assistance  he  wished  to  afford  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  so  relinquished  the  educational  profession  for- 
ever. 

About  this  time.  Black  Rock  on  the  Niagara  River  rivalled  Buffalo 
in  its  business  enterprise,  and  seemed  destined  to  be  the  place  of  import- 
ance at  that  end  of  the  lake.  Thither  journeyed  young  Hilliard  across 
the  wilderness  of  western  New  York.  The  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
from  Troy  to  Lake  Erie  may  have  been  the  incentive  for  this  step.  He 
entered  the  service  of  John  Daly,  a merchant  of  Black  Rock,  who  was  do- 
ing a fair  amount  of  business  in  that  town.  It  did  not  take  the  astute 
merchant  long  to  discover  the  mental  caliber  of  his  youthful  clerk,  and  to 
recognize  in  him  a valuable  asset  if  definitely  retained,  and  shortly,  with- 
out a cent  of  capital,  Richard  Hilliard  was  made  one  of  the  firm,  and  a 
branch  store  started  in  the  distant  village  of  Cleveland,  with  him  as  its 
manager. 

This  was  in  1824,  and  three  years  later  Daly  withdrew  and  William 
Hayes,  Mr.  Hilliard’s  brother-in-law,  succeeded  him  as  a partner  in  the 
firm  that  became  thenceforth  “Hilliard  and  Hayes."  The  store  was 
partially  divided  by  a partition,  one  side  used  for  dry-goods,  the  other 
given  over  entirely  to  groceries  and  vessel  supplies.  Its  location  was  most 
favorable,  for  all  travel  to  and  from  the  river  passed  it,  and  the  firm 
became  very  prosperous.  Some  time  in  the  late  ’40s,  it  discarded  the 
retail  trade,  erected  a fine  building  on  Water  Street,  and  thenceforth 
carried  on  a large  wholesale  grocery  business. 

We  find  that,  unlike  some  of  his  early  business  competitors,  Mr.  Hil- 
liard did  not  ignore  his  civic  obligations,  and  in  the  various  stages  of 
Cleveland’s  growth  and  expansion  gave  time  that  to  him  must  have  been 
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most  valuable.  For  two  years  he  was  president  of  the  village  council, 
and  one  of  the  three  aldermen  in  the  first  city  government. 

As  a commissioner  of  water-works,  trustee  of  Homeopathic  college, 
and  member  of  the  first  board  of  trade,  he  manifested  an  interest  in  every- 
thing that  pertained  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  city. 

Soon  after  Richard  Hilliard's  arrival  in  Cleveland  he  became  be- 
trothed to  Mary  Merwin,  the  beautiful  young  daughter  of  Noble  Mer- 
win,  the  pioneer.  She  died  suddenly  of  quick  consumption,  shortly  before 
her  wedding-day.  A year  or  two  afterward,  Mr.  Hilliard  returned  from 
an  eastern  trip,  accompanied  by  a charming  bride,  blonde  and  petite. 
She  was  Miss  Sarah  Catherine  Hayes,  a daughter  of  Newton  Hayes,  for- 
merly of  St.  Albans,  Vt.  Her  mother  was  a member  of  the  New  England 
Wilcox  family.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  warmly  welcomed  in  the  little  village, 
and  her  sweet  presence  and  winning  manners  soon  endeared  her 
to  all  who  made  her  acquaintance.  In  time  she  became  surrounded  by  a 
household  of  children,  nine  in  all,  and  it  would  be  needless  to  add  that  it 
claimed  nearly  all  her  time  and  limited  strength,  leaving  very  little  of 
either  for  church  or  social  affairs. 

Older  residents  of  the  city  yet  living  recall  her  in  terms  of  great  re- 
spect and  affection,  and  much  of  their  interest  in  the  after  life  of  the  Hil- 
liard children  was  due  to  the  memory  of  their  gentle,  refined  mother, 
whom  they  lost  when  the  younger  of  them  needed  her  the  most.  She 
died  on  a steamboat  while  returning  from  the  south  where  she  had  been 
seeking  health,  and  was  laid  away  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  in  1853.  A 
beautiful  portrait  of  Mrs.  Richard  Hilliard  is  in  the  possession  of  her 
youngest  child.  Miss  Laura  Hilliard  of  this  city. 

The  family  residence  for  many  years  was  No.  52  St.  Clair  street,  on 
the  south  side  of  it,  near  Water,  now  West  9th  street.  The  family  re- 
moved to  the  north  side  of  the  Public  Square  and  lived  for  a time.  Mr. 
Hilliard  then  built  a mansion  on  St.  Clair  street,  corner  of  Bond,  now 
East  6th  street.  It  created  such  interest  at  the  time  because  of  its  new 
departure  in  Cleveland  architecture,  and  the  beauty  and  costliness  of  its 
interior  finish.  Mrs.  Hilliard's  death  occurred  before  the  house  was  com- 
pleted, and  as  Mr.  Hilliard  followed  her  within  three  years,  the  family 
did  not  reside  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  the  home  of  Governor 
David  Todd  for  some  years  and  was  the  scene  of  many  brilliant  social 
events.  In  later  years,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Grasselli  fam- 
ily. At  the  present  day,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties. The  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  a great  city  enter  through  the  portals  that 
once  opened  only  to  the  successful  and  prosperous,  while  day  after  day 
up  and  down  the  beautiful  staircase  with  its  mahogany  panels  on  one  side 
and  heavily  carved  balustrade  on  the  other  pass  weary,  halting  feet 
where,  long  ago,  beautiful  gowns  trailed  their  length  and  dainty  slippers 
trod. 

Richard  Hilliard  died  in  1856  from  the  effects  of  a sudden  and  severe 
cold,  contracted  while  on  a business  trip  to  New  York.  He  was  a typical 
merchant  of  the  old  school,  reserved,  methodical,  exact.  Pictures  and  de- 
scriptions of  him  portray  a fine-looking  man,  with  straight  features  and 
dark  hair  and  eyes. 
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The  Hilliard  children  were  each  interesting  in  its  way,  but  unlike  in 

They  were: 


physique  and  temperament. 

Mary  Hilliard,  m.  Dr.  Elisha  Ster- 
ling, son  of  John  W.  Sterling. 
Catherine  Hilliard,  m.  Henry  W. 
Gaylord,  son  of  Erastus  Gaylord. 

Julia  Hilliard,  m.  Miller  of 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Richard  Hilliard,  m.  Evelyn  Sizer  of 
Buffalo. 


Newton  Hilliard,  m.  Mary  J.  Hul- 
bert,  dau.  of  Aaron  Hulbert  of 
Cleveland. 

William  Hilliard,  m.  Eleanor  — . 

Laura  Hilliard. 

Betsey  Matilda  and  Charles  Augus- 
tus Hilliard,  died  in  infancy. 


Mrs.  Mary  Sterling  and  Mrs.  Catherine  Gaylord  were  life-time  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  The  three  sons  lived  elsewhere  most  of  their  lives,  and 
died  before  middle  age. 

Miss  Laura  Hilliard,  the  youngest  child  of  the  family,  still  remains. 
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POPULATION,  500 

Postmaster,  Irad  Kelly.  Trustees,  A.  Abel,  Samuel  William- 

Collector  of  Customs,  Ashbel  W.  son,  Horace  Perry. 

Walworth.  Marshal,  Harvey  H.  Wellman. 

President,  Eleazar  Waterman. 

COUNTY  OFFICERS 

Clerk  of  Common  Pleas,  Horace  Treasurer,  Daniel  Kelly. 

Perry.  Recorder,  Horace  Perry. 

Prosecuting  Attorney,  Leonard  Auditor,  John  W.  Willey. 

Case.  Sheriff,  James  S.  Clark. 


1825 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MRS.  MARY  LONG  SEVERANCE 
BEGINNING  ABOUT  1820 

REFERENCES  TO  ACCOMPANYING  MAP  OF  SUPERIOR  STREET 


(1)  On  this  corner  there  has  been  a tavern  or  hotel  from  my  earliest 
remembrance.  The  house  has  been  built  over  and  over.  Back  of  it,  to 
the  south-west  corner  of  the  Square,  was  a large  yard  where  caravans  put 
up,  and  where  horses  and  cattle  in  transfer  were  kept.  The  only  build- 
ing between  Mowry’s  Tavern  and  Seneca  street  was  a large,  frame- 
storehouse  built  by  the  Murray  brothers,  many  years  previous. 
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1st  House  Herschell  Foote. 
Book  Store  I. 

2nd  Deacon  Rouse. 


Public  Square. 
I. 


First  Cleveland 
Newspaper 

printed  on  site  Champion  Houses 
of  middle  house. 


Burrough’s  Blacksmith  Shop 
and  Residence. 


II. 


Ill 


Seneca 


Spangler’s  Tavern, 
built  by  George  Wallace. 


Leonard  Case. 


Stiles’  Cabin. 


Bank. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 


Bank  Street 


P.  M.  Weddell’s  store  and  house. 
Levi  Johnson’s  House. 

Philo  Scovill’s  Hotel  “Franklin.” 

Cutter  & Keise  Store. 

Later  Nathan  Perry’s  House 
House 

Nathan  Perry’s  Store 


(D 

<D 

f-i 

m 


Vlli  ^ 


GQ 


VIII 

IX. 
IXi 

X. 


Water 


Mowray’s  Tavern. 


Store  built  by 

Fleas  & Harvey  Murray. 


Street 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Dr.  David  Long  after  1831. 

Abram  Hickox’s  blacksmith  shop 
Jonathan  Bliss. 

Hiram  Wellman. 

Dudley’s  Dry-goods  Store. 

William  Bliss — Goldsmith 
(In  house 

Elisha  Taylor’s  House  and  Store 
later  kept  by  T.  P.  May. 

Duckworth’s  Drug  Store. 

Irad  Kelley  House,  Store  & 

P.  O. 

Ashbel  Walworth. 

Custom  House  or  Office. 

Dr.  Long’s  house,  brick,  left  in 
1830. 


Log  house  built  by  George  Hunt- 
ington, where  M.  H.  Long  was 
born. 

Office  or  Store  kept  by  Dr.  D 
Long. 

Moses  White  (Tailor). 

Ben  Tuell’s  Silver-smith. 


Rouse  book  store  and  dwelling. 

William  Stockwell. 

Silas  Walsworth  Hatter. 
Merwin  Tavern 


Street 


Carter’s  Tavern 
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(2)  This  corner  of  Superior  and  Seneca  streets  was  a vacant  lot 
belonging  to  my  father,  Dr.  David  Long,  upon  which  he  built  a stone 
dwelling  in  1831.  After  Dr.  Long  removed  out  on  Woodland  Avenue, 
Sheldon  Pease  occupied  it  for  some  years. 

(3)  Then  came  the  shop  of  Abram  Hickox  the  blacksmith,  an  eccen- 
tric but  fine  character.  His  sign  read  something  like  this:  "‘Can  I get 
my  horse  shod  here?”  “Yes,  sir.”  Later  he  built  a carriage-shop  west  of 
it  and  on  the  same  lot. 

(4)  A small  house  where  lived  Jonathan  and  Mrs.  Bliss.  Jonathan 
Bliss  died  of  malarial  fever,  in  1823.  His  adopted  doughter  married 
Herchel  Foote,  and  the  family  afterward  moved  to  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Square,  where  MarshalFs  drug-store  is  now  situated.  Here  they 
kept  a book-store  for  years.  Deacon  Rouse  succeeded  them  there. 

(5)  The  residence  of  Hiram  Wellman.  He  removed  to  Massillon,  0. 

(6)  Stephen  Dudley’s  dry-goods  store.  He  was  unmarried,  a gay, 
young  fellow,  much  liked  think  he  went  to  Buffalo,  not  certain  of  it. 

(7)  William  Bliss,  his  residence  and  shop.  He  was  a goldsmith  and 
kept  silverware  for  sale.  Stoughton  Bliss,  a son. 

Between  7 and  8 a wide,  vacant  lot. 

(8)  A double-front  store  and  dwelling  built  by  Elisha  Taylor.  East 
side  of  it  was  occupied  by  a dry-goods  and  general  merchandise  store. 
He  sold  out  to  T.  P.  May,  who  lived  here  and  carried  on  the  business  for 
many  years. 

(9)  William  Duckworth’s  drug-store  and  residence.  Fine  people. 
They  returned  east  to  live. 

(10)  Store,  post-office,  and  residence  of  Irad  Kelley.  The  only  brick 
structure  on  the  street,  and  built  previous  to  my  remembrance.*  The 
Kelleys,  in  later  years,  lived  out  on  Euclid  Avenue. 

(11)  Residence  of  my  uncle  Ashbel  Walworth,  set  back  from  the 
street  a few  feet.  He  removed  later  to  a farm.  His  home  there  was  where 
the  Friendly  Inn  now  stands. 

(12)  Custom  House  and  office  of  Ashbel  Walworth.  Dr.  David  Long, 
Alfred  Kelley,  and  James  Root  came  to  Cleveland  about  the  same  time, 
all  young  and  unmarried.  They  became  warm  friends,  and  roomed  to- 
gether in  this  office,  taking  their  meals  at  Judge  Walworth’s.  The  three 
young  men  were  warmly  welcomed  in  the  community,  and  they  were 
made  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  admitted.  Root  was  disappointed 
in  the  town  and  returned  east. 

Between  12  and  13,  and  far  back  in  the  lot,  stood  the  log-house  built 
by  Samuel  Huntington.  In  it  I was  born.  It  was  my  parents’  first  resi- 
dence. 


It  faced  Bank  Street. 
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(13)  Dr.  Long  lived  here  before  he  built  on  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Seneca  streets.  No.  2. 

(14)  Office  and  store  kept  by  Dr.  David  Long. 

(15)  Residence  and  shop  of  Deacon  Moses  White. 

(16)  Ben.  Tuell,  a silver-smith.  (Nothing  is  known  of  subsequent 
history.) 

(17)  Benjamin  Rouse,  in  1830,  removed  to  corner  of  Public  Square 
later.  The  first  family  living  here,  whose  name  escapes  my  memory,  all 
died. 

(18)  William  Stockwell.  His  step-daughter  married  J.  G.  Hogan. 
Mr.  Stockwell  died  of  cholera  in  1834,  leaving  no  children. 

(19)  Silas  Walworth’s  store  and  residence.  He  made  and  sold  hats, 
dealt  in  leather,  etc. 

(20)  Merwin  Tavern,  built  by  Amos  Spafford,  in  1802.  Occupied  by 
George  Wallace,  in  1809,  and  by  Noble  Merwin,  in  1811. 

NORTH  SIDE  OF  SUPERIOR  STREET,  BEGINNING  AT  THE  PUBLIC  SQUARE 

I.  Herchel  Foote’s  book-store.  In  the  late  ’30s  kept  by  Benj.  Rouse. 

II.  Three  small  houses  built  by  Reuben  Champion.  The  first  ones  in 
village  built  to  rent.  The  site  of  the  first  newspaper  plant.  The  Adver- 
tiser, which  two  years  later  became  the  Cleveland  Herald, 

III.  On  this  corner  was  David  Burrough’s  blacksmith  shop  and  resi- 
dence. He  removed  to  Newburgh  later. 

Large  vacant  lot  north-west  corner  of  Seneca  St. 

IV.  Tavern  built  and  occupied  by  George  Wallace  before  War  of 
1812.  He  sold  out  to  Michael  Spangler. 

V.  Residence  of  Leonard  Case,  a small  frame-house. 

VI.  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie,  from  1816  to  1842,  Alfred 
Kelley,  president;  Leonard  Case,  cashier. 

Back  of  this  bank  and  facing  Bank  Street  was  the  little  log-house 
occupied  by  the  Stiles,  the  first  Cleveland  settlers,  now  used  for  various 
purposes. 

VII.  The  store  of  Peter  M.  Weddell.  Adjoining  it  to  the  west,  his 
residence. 

VIII.  Wide  lot,  in  the  center,  Levi  Johnson’s  residence.  Carpenter 
shop  in  rear  of  lot. 

8V^.  Home  and  small  liquor-store,  later  occupied  by  N.  E.  Crittenden 
the  jeweler. 

IX.  Philo  Scovill’s  tavern.  The  Franklin  House. 
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IXi/2-  Orland  Cutter,  auction  store. 

X.  2nd  Residence  of  Nathan  Perry.  First  one  back  of  store  and 
on  Water  Street. 

XI.  Store  of  Nathan  Perry. 

Nearly  all  the  residences  and  stores  on  Superior  Street  before  1835 
were  small,  and  close  to  the  sidewalk. 


1825 
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Entertainment  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Often  the  hostess  lacked 
chairs  enough  to  seat  her  guests,  and  neighbors  were  called  upon  to  help 
out. 

Dishes,  etc.,  were  frequently  borrowed  in  the  interests  of  hospitality. 

Sometimes,  when  a house  was  too  small  to  entertain  comfortably,  bed- 
steads would  be  taken  down,  and  with  other  furniture  set  outside  until 
festivities  were  over. 

(One  cannot  realize  the  extent  of  this  sacrifice  to  friendship  who  has 
never  witnessed  the  ceremony  of  roping  an  old-fashioned  bedstead.  It 
took  time  and  muscle  to  make  the  rope  taut  enough  to  prevent  its 
sagging.) 

In  those  primitive  entertainments  any  one  who  could  sing,  recite 
poetry,  or  was  gifted  with  any  other  modest  accomplishment,  would  in- 
variably be  pressed  into  service  for  the  benefit  of  the  company. 

Social  hours  were  between  six  and  ten  o'clock  of  an  evening,  and  rarely 
extended  even  in  the  event  of  a ball. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  two  young  people  on  one  horse,  and  bound 
for  a dance  at  some  tavern  in  East  Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  or  at  Rocky 
River.  The  young  man  would  be  astride  and  guiding  the  animal,  the 
young  woman  seated  behind  him,  and  with  both  arms  around  his  waist 
to  steady  herself. 

Judge  Kingsbury's  house  on  Kinsman  near  Woodhill  Road  was  a 
favorite  resort  for  the  young  people  of  Cleveland  hamlet  and  village. 
Without  any  special  invitation  they  would  end  a merry  sleighride  at 
this  very  hospitable  home  and  be  warmed  and  fed  before  returning  to 
town. 
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‘‘An  ancestor  of  an  ancient  line 
Who  came  with  the  Pilgrims  o'er  the  brine, 

The  captain's  mate  (on  a pilgrim  bark) 

Bearing  the  name  of  Thomas  Clark, 

At  length  became  a man  of  renown 
Among  the  settlers  of  Plymouth  town." 

Judah  Clark,  sixth  generation  in  line  from  the  above  “Mayflower" 
ancestor,  was  living  in  Conway,  Mass.,  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th 
century.  His  wife  was  Abigail  Freeman  Clark,  one  of  the  many  inter- 
marriages between  the  Freemans  and  the  Clarks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judah  Clark  had  a typical  New  England  family,  eleven 
children,  of  whom  five  died  in  infancy,  and  only  one  of  the  remainder  left 
posterity. 

Of  these  one  was  a son,  Edmund  Clark,  who  became  a pioneer  mer- 
chant and  banker  of  Cleveland.  In  1825  he  was  living  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  when  he  was  offered  a partnership  with 
Peter  M.  Weddell,  who  had  a dry-goods  store  at  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Bank  streets,  the  site  of  the  Rockefeller  Building.  This  partner- 
ship lasted  but  five  years,  as  Mr.  Clark  became  interested  in  other  lines 
of  business  and  withdrew  permanently  from  the  dry-goods  trade. 

He  became  president  of  the  Cleveland  Insurance  Company,  treasurer 
of  the  first  railroad  project,  and  a director  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Lake  Erie.  From  the  latter  he  withdrew  and  engaged  in  private  bank- 
ing, out  of  which  grew  the  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  the  sixth  one  in 
the  country. 

In  connection  with  Richard  Hilliard  he  invested  in  real-estate  which 
proved  exceedingly  profitable. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Clark  was  Anna  Maria  Billings,  daughter  of  William 
and  Polly  Williams  Billings  of  Conway,  Mass.  She  was  a beautiful 
woman,  of  charming  personality,  admired  and  beloved.  Her  chief  accom- 
plishment was  a fine  voice,  with  which  she  gave  pleasure  to  the  church 
in  whose  choir  she  sang  and  often  in  private  entertainments.  She  lost 
three  children  in  infancy. 

The  only  living  child  of  Edmund  and  Anna  Maria  Billings  Clark  was 
Henry  Freeman  Clark,  b.  1839.  He  married  Eliza  S.  Crowell,  daughter 
of  John  Crowell.  They  were  married  in  1859,  in  old  Trinity  Church. 

Edmund  Clark's  home,  at  first,  was  on  the  corner  of  Superior  and 
Water  streets,  where  the  Perrys  had  been  living.  He  then  built  a home 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Public  Square.  The  west  end  of  the  May  Com- 
pany's department  store  covers  the  site.  Here  the  family  lived  many 
years,  and  here  Mr.  Clark  died. 

His  portrait  hangs  in  the  library  of  Mrs.  Eliza  S.  Clark,  his  son's 
widow.  There  also  hangs  a beautiful  childhood  portrait  of  the  late  H.  F. 
Clark. 

“The  funeral  of  Edmund  Clark  was  held  at  his  residence,  south  side 
of  Public  Square,  Jan.  2,  1862 ; a large  concourse  of  the  older  citizens 
was  present."  His  pall-bearers  were  Orland  Cutter,  Philo  Scovil,  H.  B. 
Payne,  Joseph  H.  Crittenden,  George  C.  Dodge,  Joseph  Perkins. 
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All  of  the  above  names  save  the  last  one  will  be  recognized  as  Cleve- 
land pioneers. 


1825 

OVIATT 

In  May,  1825,  Marvin  Oviatt  of  Richfield,  O.,  came  to  town  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits. 

He  was  full  of  life  and  ambition,  was  confident  of  Cleveland’s  future 
prosperity,  and  sanguine  of  his  ability  to  manage  his  affairs  so  that,  when 
the  time  came,  he  would  be  well  established  in  business  and  share  with 
others  in  the  future  that  awaited  them. 

He  built  a three-storied  brick  block  on  the  old  Carter  site,  corner  of 
Superior  and  Water,  now  West  9th  St.  The  grading  of  those  streets  in 
1830  in  order  to  lower  the  steep  hill  between  Water  Street  and  the  river 
left  this  building  high  in  the  air;  so  high  that  there  was  ample  room  to 
place  an  additional  story  under  it.  Nathan  Perry’s  store  was  on  the  other 
corner  of  the  two  streets  and  his  residence  over  it.  He  nearly  monop- 
olized the  Indian  trade  and  the  Oviatt  family  often  watched  those  dusky 
sons  of  the  forest  cross  the  river,  and  gleefully  leave  it  with  guns,  ammu- 
nition, trinkets,  etc. 

Mr.  Oviatt’s  business  ventures  proved  disastrous.  He  tied  up  all  his 
ready  capital  in  them  at  or  before  a time  when  there  happened  to  be 
an  almost  total  absence  of  money  in  the  community,  leaving  him  in  sore 
straits  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by  men  waiting  for  just  such 
opportunities.  This  experience  was  not  confined  to  Marvin  Oviatt. 

The  great  fortune  of  one  Cleveland  financier  at  least  was  founded  and 
increased  largely  by  the  business  misfortune  of  some  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  the  city. 

After  some  years  of  plucky  effort  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  Mr.  Oviatt 
returned  to  Richfield.  His  wife  was  Mary  Foote  of  Norfolk,  Conn., 
daughter  of  Luther  and  Mary  A.  Phelps  Foote. 

Her  grandmother  was  Asahel  Phelps.  She  was  a finely  educated 
woman  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mary  Grant  Ballister  and  a teacher  in 
her  school  at  Ipswich,  the  first  ever  started  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  of  limited  means.  It  culminated  in  Wellesley  College. 

Mary  Foote  came  to  Ohio  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Anna  Pomeroy  Bald- 
win, to  be  a companion  for  her  in  the  wilderness  of  Portage  County. 
Here  in  1818  at  the  age  of  23  she  married  Marvin  Oviatt.  Most  of  her 
after  life,  excepting  the  few  years’  sojourn  in  Cleveland,  was  spent  in 
Richfield,  and  she  died  in  that  place  aged  81  years. 

She  was  small  and  slight  with  a fair  complexion  and  very  dark  eyes. 
She  was  very  proud-spirited  and  possessed  remarkable  energy.  Her 
passionate  love  of  flowers  often  took  her  out  of  her  bed  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  gain  time  to  cultivate  them. 
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Like  other  women  of  her  day,  she  spun  and  wove  blankets,  sheets  and 
linen  cloth  for  domestic  use. 

Interested  in  all  religious  and  social  happenings,  her  fine  mind  and 
conversational  powers  drew  to  her  side  many  warm  friends  both  in  Cleve- 
land and  Richfield.  Among  the  former  were  Mrs.  Long,  Mrs.  Merwin,  and 
Mrs.  Weddell. 


The  children  of  Marvin  and  Mary  Clark  Oviatt: 


Schuyler  Oviatt,  m.  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  James  W.  Wells  of 
Richfield,  O. 

Tracy  Oviatt,  m.  Eliza  Towne  of 
Hudson.  He  was  a clergyman. 
Edward  Oviatt,  a lawyer,  lived  in 
Akron,  0. 


Celia  Oviatt,  born  in  Cleveland; 
married  Baxter  Wood  of  Medina, 

O. 

Virgil  Oviatt. 

Don  Carlos  Oviatt. 


Schuyler  Oviatt  lived  in  Cleveland  many  years  a successful  and  hon- 
ored business  man. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association,  and  not  long  before 
his  death  made  a valuable  and  interesting  address  before  the  society.  He 
had  a son  James  Oviatt  and  a daughter  Charlotte  Oviatt.  The  former 
died  previous  to  his  father's  demise.  His  last  residence  was  on  East 
82nd  Street. 


1825 

NOBLE 

In  1826  the  first  house-moving  took  place.  Philo  Scovil  had  been 
keeping  a drug-store,  and  living  in  a small  story-and-a-half  house  on  the 
north  side  of  Superior  street  half-way  to  Water  street,  and  he  had  con- 
cluded to  buy  this  lot  belonging  to  Nathan  Perry,  and  put  up  a large 
tavern.  And  the  small  house  would  either  have  to  be  pulled  down  or 
moved  off.  The  latter  recourse  was  made  possible  through  its  purchase 
by  a young  carpenter  who  had  been  living  and  working  in  town  for  the 
past  five  years,  was  about  to  be  married,  and  wanted  the  little  house  for 
a home  for  his  bride. 

His  name  was  Henry  L.  Noble,  the  son  of  Martin  Noble  of  N6w 
Lisbon,  N.  Y.  He  was  but  22  years  old  when  he  left  New  York  State 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Cleveland,  and  it  gives  pleasure  to  state  that  he 
found  it. 

We  can  imagine  the  interest  or  curiosity  of  the  adult  members  of 
the  small  community,  and  the  excitement  of  its  children  as  the  building 
made  slow  progress  up  Superior  Street.  How  it  reached  its  destination, 
the  lot  upon  which  now  stands  the  east  end  of  the  Society  of  Savings 
Building,  whether  through  the  Square,  or  skirting  its  north-east  corner, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  trees,  and  the  stumps  of  old  ones  not 
yet  grubbed  out,  must  have  been  great  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  often 
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threatened  disaster,  but  the  little  house  eventually  was  safely  landed 
upon  the  lot,  and  not  long  afterward  curtains  at  the  windows  and  a 
girlish  figure  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  door  proclaimed  that  it  was 
occupied. 

Mrs.  Hope  Noble,  or  '‘Hopy,’’  as  she  was  affectionately  called,  was  a 
slender,  blue-eyed  woman,  very  ambitious  and  energetic.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Gideon  Johnson  of  Bethany,  Conn.  Her  mother  was  a Crit- 
tenden, and  may  have  been  related  to  N.  E.  Crittenden,  who  afterward 
lived  on  the  corner  of  the  same  lot. 

Mr.  Noble  must  have  been  a superior  workman,  for  soon  he  had  more 
work  than  he  could  accomplish  single-handed,  and  employed  other  car- 
penters to  assist  him.  These  were  boarded  in  his  house,  which  means 
that  his  wife  was  doing  her  part  toward  the  competency  they  both  had 
in  view.  And  doubtless,  she  stood  in  the  door  of  her  home  and  watched 
with  pride  the  old,  volunteer  fire  department,  commanded  by  her  husband, 
march  through  the  Square.  It  was  a social  passport,  those  days,  to  be 
even  a member  of  it,  and  to  be  “ChieC^  was  distinction. 

Two  years  after  his  marriage,  in  company  with  such  men  as  Sher- 
lock J.  Andrews,  John  W.  Allen,  James  S.  Clarke,  etc.,  Mr.  Noble  was 
organizing  Trinity  Church,  erecting  a building  for  it,  and  serving  as 
vestry  man.  In  1836,  he  helped  to  incorporate  the  City  of  Cleveland, 
and  he  was  the  man  who,  as  councilman,  offered  the  resolution  to  buy 
the  first  lots  upon  which  to  build  public  schools. 

Ten  years  after  their  marriage,  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble  living  at 
90  Ontario  street.  He  had  sold  the  half  of  his  lot  facing  the  Square  to 
C.  M.  Giddings  and  John  W.  Allen.  The  latter  had  erected  a tall,  brick 
house.  New  York  style,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one,  and  Mr.  Giddings  had 
built  an  elegant  stone  residence  on  the  corner,  facing  the  Square,  and 
close  to  the  Ontario  street  side.  This  was  afterward  occupied  for  many 
years  by  N.  E.  Crittenden. 

Mr.  Noble  retained  the  north  end  of  the  lot,  reaching  to  St.  Clair 
street,  and  here  built  a nice  home  for  himself,  facing  Ontario  street. 
Henry  Gaylord  afterward  lived  here,  and  other  early  Cleveland  people. 

Another  flitting,  this  time  to  Euclid  Ave.,  where  Mr.  Noble  died  in 
1842  at  the  age  of  53. 

The  children  were : 

Henry  Martin  Noble,  who  became  Evaline  E.  Noble,  who  married  in 
a civil  engineer,  and  lived  in  Mar-  1861,  William  G.  Yates, 
quette,  Mich. 

The  first-born,  little  Eliza  Noble,  was  severely  burned  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  it. 

The  family  rests  in  Woodland  Cemetery. 
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Thomas  P.  May  came  from  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  in  1825,  and  bought  out 
Elisha  Taylor’s  store  of  dry-goods  and  general  merchandise,  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  south  side  of  Superior  street.  It  had  a residence  attached  to 
it,  and  here  he  lived  for  some  years. 

Amenia  is  on  the  western  border  of  Connecticut,  and  close  to  several 
Connecticut  towns,  and  its  mail  often  comes  to  Goshen,  as  being  more  con- 
venient. 

In  New  Britain,  Conn.,  lived  three  Judd  sisters,  all  charming  girls, 
the  daughters  of  Belah  Judd,  who  was  a soldier  in  the  War  of  1812.  Major 
Judd  was  a civil  engineer  by  profession.  It  is  said  that  he  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1825  with  his  daughters,  after  a short  sojourn  in  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  May  married  Jeanette  Judd,  who  was  born  in  1793,  and  her 
two  sisters  coming  on  to  visit  her  met  their  fates  in  the  shape  of  two 
young  Cleveland  men,  whom  they  married. 

Mr.  May  sent  for  Melancthon  Barnett  then  living  in  Armenia  to 
assist  him  in  the  store,  and  a little  later  took  him  into  partnership,  and 
until  1839,  they  did  a flourishing  business  under  the  firm  name  of  '‘May 
and  Barnett.” 

Mr,  May  invested  in  a ten-acre  lot  on  Erie  Street  and  built  a home, 
its  front  facing  Superior.  The  eastern  end  of  that  street  ended  at  Erie, 
and  for  some  years  Mr.  May  was  hounded  by  city  officials,  backed  by 
those  interested  in  having  Superior  street  extended  through  his  prop- 
erty. He  was  a man  of  strong  character,  and  refused  to  give  up  the 
homestead  he  had  established  with  much  pride  and  pleasure,  setting  out 
fruit  of  all  kinds,  flowering  shrubs,  and  a large  flower-garden,  and  as  long 
as  he  lived  he  succeeded  in  retaining  it.  It  was  a charming  home  in 
which  was  dispensed  unfailing  hospitality  of  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Mrs.  May  was  an  estimable  and  large-hearted  woman  who  won  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  her.  Her  health  was  delicate,  preventing  her  from 
mingling  much  in  society,  but  her  circle  of  friends  included  every  one 
who  had  been  early  residents  of  the  city,  their  children,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  her  church,  to  all  of  whom  she  showed  a personal  interest. 

Her  two  sons  were  handsome  little  fellows  in  youth,  and  her  two 
daughters  inherited,  or  were  influenced  by  their  mother’s  strong  per- 
sonality. 

William  May  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cleveland 
Herald.  He  was  a ready  and  brilliant  writer;  a warm-hearted  and  gen- 
erous man  who  died  young. 

He  married  first.  Miss  Cook,  who  lived  but  a year;  2nd,  Miss  Eva  E. 
Ferrell,  daughter  of  Isaac  Vrooman  and  Catharine  Truax  Ferrell  of  San- 
dusky, but  formerly  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

William  May’s  health  failed,  and  having  an  interest  in  some  mining 
property  in  Mexico,  he  went  there  to  look  after  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
experience  a warmer  climate.  His  search  for  health  was  futile  and  he 
died  at  Tehuantepec.  He  left  a young,  interesting  widow  and  three 
pretty  little  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  girlhood. 

Helen  May,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jeanette  May,  married  Bur- 
ritt  Horton  of  the  firm  of  Alcott  and  Horton,  wholesale  dry-goods,  whose 
place  of  business  was  on  Water  Street. 
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He  came  from  Medina,  Ohio,  and  after  a few  years  removed  to  New 
York  where  Mrs.  Horton  died.  He  afterward  married  into  the  Vander- 
bilt family. 

George  W.  May  married  a Miss  Amelia  Chapin,  who  was  a sister  of 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Holland,  wife  of  the  author. 

They  lived  in  a pretty  cottage  back  of  the  May  homestead  on  Muirson 
Street.  The  May  grounds  extend  back  to  beyond  this  street.  He  also 
died  leaving  three  daughters: 

Minnie  May,  who  married  Charles  living  in  Manchester,  England. 

Chamberlain  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Sarah  May,  m.  Edward  Lawton  of 
Elisabeth  May,  m.  a Mr.  Maitland  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Katharine  May,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Jeanette  May,  never  mar- 
ried. She  continued  to  live  in  the  old  homestead  until  sold  to  the  city, 
but  remained  in  town  all  her  life.  Like  her  mother  she  had  a strong  and 
[interesting  personality,  and  her  friendship  or  interest  in  any  one  was 
•considered  a valuable  social  asset.  She  had  beautiful,  curly  hair,  that 
after  it  had  grown  gray  made  a striking  frame  to  her  face  which  was 
of  an  oval,  aristocratic  type.  At  her  death,  by  previous  request,  her  body 
was  taken  to  a crematory  in  Pittsburgh  and  reduced  to  ashes,  an  event 
quite  unusual,  almost  exceptional  in  her  circle  of  friends. 

In  some  way,  the  large  and  unincumbered  property  left  by  Thomas 
May  slipped  away  from  the  family.  The  bulk  of  it  was  left  to  the  widow, 
Jeanette  May,  who  in  turn  bequeathed  what  remained  of  it  to  her  only 
living  daughter  Katharine.  And  at  the  latter's  death  the  agent  or  admin- 
istrator, a relative  living  in  New  York,  claimed  there  was  little  left.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned,  no  accounting  of  the  property  was  ever  furnished 
to  the  heirs. 

The  only  survivors  living  in  the  city  are  Mrs.  Eva  May,  widow  of 
William,  and  her  daughters  Nelly  May  and  Jeanette  May  Barnum,  liv- 
ing on  the  west  side  of  Doan  street  near  Hough  Ave. 

Mrs.  Eva  May  is  an  aged  lady  of  the  old-fashioned  type  now  almost 
extinct.  Her  mind  is  stored  with  memories  of  the  city  in  which  she  has 
lived  since  early  womanhood.  A fine  conversationalist,  her  voice,  her 
inflections,  her  choice  of  words,  the  apt  turn  of  speech,  all  indicate  that 
upon  her  birthright  of  gentle  breeding  has  been  engrafted  a lifetime 
of  constant  reading,  of  keen  but  kindly  observation,  and  of  long  social 
experience. 

Deeply  interested  as  either  of  her  daughters  in  public  events,  alive 
to  every  religious  or  socialistic  question  of  the  day,  she  is  as  much  a 
companion  for  them  as  one  of  their  own  age  could  be.  Years  of  sor- 
row and  anxiety  have  left  her  untouched  by  indifference  or  bitterness. 

Nellie  May,  following  the  example  of  her  aunt  Katherine,  or  ‘‘Kate,” 
as  she  was  called,  has  never  married,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a 
very  interesting  personality. 

Jeanette  May  married  Frank  S.  Barnum,  son  of  David  and  Virginia 
C.  Barnum  of  Norwalk,  0.  He  is  an  architect  of  proved  ability  and  has 
been  employed  for  many  years  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  designing 
and  supervising  the  city's  public  schools. 
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Joshua  Ross  married  Miss  Mary  Eayrs  in  the  Old  North  Church  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  family  of  the  bride  were  residents  of  that  city,  and 
the  young  couple  began  housekeeping  there.  But  Mr.  Ross  became  quite 
a rover  because  of  his  inability  to  be  easily  satisfied  with  conditions  ex- 
isting in  Boston  and  in  other  towns  and  cities  to  which  he  moved  and  re- 
moved, so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  Cleveland,  about  1825,  the  older 
children  of  his  family  of  nine  must  have  become  quite  cosmopolitan 
through  their  many  previous  changes  of  residence.  He  was  a merchant, 
also  a chandler,  and  eventually  manufactured  soap  and  candles  on  a 
large  scale  at  the  end  of  Champlain  Street,  under  the  hill. 

His  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  was  in  the  old  Hancock  Block, 
number  93  and  95  Superior  Street,  north-west  corner  of  Seneca.  Back 
of  the  store  and  facing  Seneca  street  was  for  some  years  the  family 
residence.  He  afterward  built  several  houses,  occupying  them  one  by  one. 
The  last  one  was  on  Woodland  Ave.,  then  called  Kinsman  street.  It  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Burnhams,  Bradburns,  etc.,  and  there  he 
died. 

After  vacating  the  Seneca  street  home,  it  was  occupied,  from  time 
to  time,  by  other  well-known  families  of  that  period.  Mr.  Ross's  young- 
est child,  Elisabeth,  now  Mrs.  Stillman,  aged  87  years,  was  about  two 
years  old  when  the  family  came  to  Cleveland,  and  ten  years  later  her 
older  brothers  were  married  and  in  business  for  themselves.  About  1838, 
Mrs.  Ross  concluded  to  visit  her  girlhood  home  in  Boston,  and  at  the  same 
time  place  Elisabeth  in  a finishing  school  in  which  a sister  of  Mrs.  Ross 
was  a resident  teacher.  For  many  weeks  previous  to  their  journey,  the 
little  girl  watched  the  making  of  pretty  garments,  and  patiently  submitted 
to  tedious  fittings  of  school  and  “best"  dresses,  and  when,  at  last,  all  was 
finished,  she  surveyed  her  new,  first  trunk,  packed  to  overflowing,  with 
much  complacency.  If  one  had  to  be  separated  from  parents  and  home, 
what  could  be  more  sustaining  than  such  a handsome  and  complete 
wardrobe  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  and  Elisabeth  made  the  journey  to  Boston  via  the 
Hudson  River  and  New  York  City.  Upon  reaching  the  latter,  it  was 
found  that  the  precious  trunk  had  been  stolen  on  the  way,  and  poor  Elis- 
abeth had  nothing  to  wear  save  the  clothes  she  happened  to  have  on  her 
person.  She  cried  herself  to  sleep  as  she  thought  of  the  pretty  silk 
dresses  in  that  trunk,  the  silk  stockings,  and  gay  slippers.  In  the  morn- 
ing, she  refused  to  go  on  to  school.  As  the  youngest  of  her  parents' 
flock,  she  had  been  used  to  much  laxity  of  parental  authority,  and  there- 
fore gained  the  day,  Mrs.  Ross  continuing  the  journey  alone,  and  visit- 
ing her  relatives  in  Boston,  while  Mr.  Ross  and  his  daughter  retraced 
their  steps  home. 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  the  family  a very  interesting  picture  of 
Elisabeth  at  the  age  of  19,  and  recently  a bride.  It  is  a fine  specimen 
of  feminine  fashion  of  that  day,  in  the  early  '40s.  There  are  also  sat- 
isfactory portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross.  But  a disastrous  household 
fire  destroyed  other  articles  of  incalculable  value,  among  them  the  old 
family  Bible  containing  much  Ross  genealogy.  On  February  22,  1846, 
Mr.  Ross  stood  with  his  wife  and  daughter  watching  a patriotic  proces- 
sion pass  his  store  on  Superior  street.  The  most  attractive  feature  of 
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the  parade  was  a miniature  ship  several  feet  long  which  had  been  built 
with  great  care  as  to  detail  by  several  lake  captains  of  the  city,  and  con- 
sidered quite  an  achievement.  After  it  had  passed,  Mr.  Ross  requested 
that  one  of  his  sons  be  sent  for  to  take  charge  of  his  store,  as  he  felt  ill. 
He  went  home  to  die  within  a day  or  two  of  pneumonia,  aged  69  years. 
Mrs.  Ross  survived  him  thirteen  years,  and  in  the  last  part  of  her  life,  re- 
sided with  her  oldest  son,  Joshua  Ross,  Jr.,  on  Woodland  Ave.,  where 
she  died,  1859,  aged  82  years. 


The  children  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Ross: 


Joshua  Ross,  Jr.,  b.  1802;  m.  Abi- 
gail Roscoe,  b.  1802,  d.  1866. 

James  Ross,  m.  Esther  Maria  Fos- 
ter, daughter  of  Capt.  Foster. 

Benjamin  Ross,  m.  Mary  A.  Coz- 
zens,  sister  of  Alfred  Cozzens. 

Joseph  Ross,  m.  Mary  Underhill, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Under- 
hill. 

William  Ross,  married  and  lived  in 
Akron. 


Edgar  Ross,  m.  a lady  of  Lima,  N.  Y. 

Sarah  Ross,  the  oldest  of  the  chil- 
dren; m.  Capt.  Fred  Miller  of  a 
well-known  Buffalo  family,  and 
lived  there. 

Elisabeth  Ross,  b.  about  1823 ; mar- 
ried Capt.  Chauncy  Stillman  of 
Weather sfield.  Conn.  She  is  yet 
living  at  an  advanced  age,  the  sole 
survivor  of  her  generation.  (She 
died  since  above  was  written.) 


Before  1837,  Joshua,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  bought  out  their  father,  and 
under  the  firm  name  of  J.  & J.  Ross,  carried  on  a business  at  53  Superior 
street,  but  relinquished  it  to  him  again  when  the  panic  struck  the  town. 

Benjamin  Ross,  under  the  name  of  B.  Ross  & Co.,  was  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father-in-law,  Alfred  Cozzens,  in  the  grocery  business  at 
134  Superior  Street.  James  Ross  was  in  partnership  with  William  and 
Thomas  Lemen,  grocers,  ship-chandlers,  soap  and  candle-makers,  etc. 
In  after  years,  two  of  the  sons  kept  a wholesale  and  retail  butcher-shop 
on  Ontario  street. 

The  older  members  of  the  family  were  reinterred  from  Erie  Street 
Cemetery,  recently,  in  the  new  city  cemetery  in  Warrensville. 


1825 

STERLING 

Some  time  in  the  late  '20s,  two  brothers  22  and  27  years  of  age  came  to 
the  village  from  Connecticut  and  cast  their  lots  with  the  professional  and 
business  men  already  established  here. 

They  were  Elisha  T.  and  John  M.  Sterling,  sons  of  Gen.  Elisha  Ster- 
ling, a Yale  graduate  of  the  class  of  1787,  who  lived  in  Sterling  City,  a 
suburb  of  Lyme,  Conn. 

Their  mother  was  Alma  Canfield,  daughter  of  John  and  Dorcas  Buell 
Canfield  of  Salisbury,  Conn. 
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Elisha  T.  Sterling  engaged  in  manufacturing  and,  in  time,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace,  then  the  largest  one  in  the  country 
making  marine  engines.  In  1837  he  had  a hardware  store  at  No.  1 
Superior  Street,  and  he  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Euclid  Ave.,  near  the 
Square. 

He  married  Margaret  Tuttle,  daughter  of  Asahel  and  Sarah  Sherman 
Tuttle  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  died  at  Grosse  Isle,  Mich.,  in  1871, 
having  outlived  her  husband  12  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Sterling  had  but  one  child: 

Col.  James  Tuttle  Sterling,  born  Cicil  War  in  the  famous  7th  Reg. 

1834 ; m.  Sarah  M.  Webster  of  0.  V.  I. 

Detroit,  Mich.  He  served  in  the 


John  Montgomery  Sterling  was  born  in  1801  and  five  years  older  than 
his  brother  Elisha.  He  was  married  and  had  two  very  young  children 
when  he  came  to  Cleveland.  He  had  studied  law  with  Judge  Swift  of 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  at  once  hung  out  his  shingle  on  Superior  street. 
Not  many  years  elapsed  before  he  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of 
the  town. 

He  married  Marianne  Beers  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1824.  They  lived 
at  150  Superior  St.,  a two-story  brick  house  east  of  the  Square  and  later 
on  Euclid  Ave.  where  the  Andrews  mansion  now  stands.  That  part  of  a 
new  avenue  north  of  Euclid  when  laid  out  ran  through  John  M.  Ster- 
ling’s property,  300  acres,  and  it  was  named  for  him.  It  is  now  E. 
30th  St. 


John  M.  Sterling,  Sr.,  and  Marianne  Sterling  had  11  children,  of 
whom  none  survive.  They  were: 


Dr.  Elisha  Sterling,  b.  1825;  mar- 
ried Mary  Hilliard,  daughter  of 
the  early  merchant  Richard  Hil- 
liard. 

Charlotte  Beers  Sterling,  b.  1827 ; 
m.  Albert  G.  Lawrence,  28  years 
of  age,  of  Delphi,  N.  Y.  He  died 
in  Belvidere,  111.,  she  in  New  York 
City. 

Marianne  Sterling,  married  Thomas 
P.  Rossiter.  He  was  an  artist, 
and  one  of  his  paintings  hangs  in 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Susan  Fitch  Sterling,  was  drowned 
in  a cistern  in  1844,  aged  14. 

John  M.  Sterling,  Jr.,  born  1832; 


m.  Louise  Roberts,  who  died  in 
1894.  They  had  no  children. 

Harriet  Canfield  Sterling,  b.  1834; 
married  George  Brickham  of  New 
York  City,  and  died  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  1896.  No  issue. 

Theodore  Weld  Sterling, ^ b.  1836; 
married  Susan  E.  Price.  They 
resided  in  Paris,  France,  where 
he  died  in  1893. 

James  Andrews  Sterling,  b.  1838; 
died  unmarried  in  Boulder,  Col., 
in  1863,  25  years  old. 

Laura  Willey  Sterling,  b.  1842 ; died 
unmarried  in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  28  years 
of  age. 


Dr.  Elisha  Sterling  received  his  medical  education  in  France.  He 
practised  medicine  and  surgery  in  Cleveland  many  years,  and  died  66 
years  of  age.  He  was  a striking  looking  man  with  a long,  heavy,  blonde 
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beard.  He  had  an  interesting  family,  mostly  daughters,  none  of  whom 
now  reside  in  the  city. 

In  his  earlier  days  John  M.  Sterling,  Jr.,  was  engaged  in  the  crockery 
business  on  old  Water  Street.  He  also  was  police  commissioner  of  the 
city.  He  died  in  1908  in  Saegertown,  Pa.,  where  he  had  been  residing 
for  six  months  for  his  health.  He  had  previously  retired  from  active  life 
for  some  years. 

Frederick  Sterling,  son  of  Gen.  Sterling,  and  an  older  brother  of  Elisha 
and  John  M.,  came  to  the  city  in  1849.  Frederick  Sterling  of  the  firm 
of  Sterling  & Co.,  Dr.  Theodore  Sterling  of  Gambier  College,  and  Mrs. 
Rufus  Choate,  wife  of  the  New  York  statesman,  are  children  of  the  latter. 

Three  unmarried  granddaughters  of  yet  another  brother  reside  in  the 
city,  one  of  them.  Miss  Alice  Sterling,  is  the  principal  of  Sibley  Public 
School. 


1825 

SMELLIE 

In  the  winter  of  1825  a young  Scotchman  came  to  Cleveland  with  a 
horse  and  sleigh.  He  had  driven  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  must  have 
entered  town  on  a road  north  of  the  Public  Square,  for  he  drove  down 
to  the  river,  crossed  it  on  the  ice,  and  inquired  of  some  person  he  met 
on  the  West  Side,  “Which  way  must  I take  to  reach  Cleveland?”  and 
was  much  astonished  by  the  answer,  “You  have  passed  through  it.” 

Gaven  Smellie  was  born  in  Baillierton,  Scotland,  in  1801.  The  date  of 
his  arrival  in  this  country  has  not  been  preserved.  He  was  a mason  by 
trade,  and  probably  at  once  found  many  opportunities  for  work  as  soon 
as  he  reached  here.  The  following  year  he  married  Amanda  Norris. 
Her  parents  were  Abram  and  Abigail  Mcllrath  Norris,  an  East  Cleve- 
land family. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smellie  lived  at  198  St.  Clair  Street.  But  some  time 
in  the  early  '40s,  he  purchased  and  removed  to  a farm  of  100  acres  at 
the  corner  of  Superior  and  East  Madison  Ave.,  now  East  79th  Street, 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1879. 

Mr.  Smellie  gave  five  sons  to  his  adopted  country  during  the  Civil  War, 
two  of  whom  were  killed  in  action,  and  he  much  regretted  that  advanced 
age  prevented  his  own  enlistment. 

The  children  of  Gaven  and  Amanda  Norris  Smellie: 

Jo/m  b.  1829 ; m.  Lida  Whit-  Charles  Smellie,  b.  1841.  Fell 

aker.  wounded  in  Battle  of  Belmont, 

Susan  Smellie,  b.  1831 ; m.  Henry  Mo.,  1861,  in  Civil  War. 

G.  Pearse. 

Gaven  Smellie,  b.  1833;  m.  Julia 
Whitaker. 
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Amanda  Norris  Smellie  died  in  1841.  Mr.  Smellie  married  2nd, 
Calista  Richmond,  daughter  of  William  and  Betsey  Lamson  Richmond, 
November,  1842. 

The  children  of  Gaven  and  Calista  Smellie: 

Emerson  Smellie,  b.  1845.  Killed  at  Hickox.  Her  grandfather,  David 
Mission  Ridge  1863,  in  Civil  War.  Hickox,  served  three  years  in  the 

William  Smellie,  b.  1846 ; m.  Arietta  Revolutionary  Army. 


1825 

HAYWARD 

Lebanon,  Conn.,  furnished  to  the  little  village  of  Cleveland,  in  1825, 
three  brothers  who  became  very  prominent  citizens,  taking  an  active  part 
in  everything  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

They  were  Joseph,  John,  and  Nelson  Hayward,  and  although  they 
came  here  from  Connecticut,  probably  were  of  Massachusetts  stock,  the 
progenitors  of  which  were  William  and  Marjory  Thayer  Hayward  of 
Braintree.  Joseph  and  John  were  married  in  Lebanon  a few  years  before 
their  removal  to  Cleveland. 

Nelson  Hayward  remained  a bachelor  all  his  life.  In  1843  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  city.  Joseph  Hayward  was  a burr  millstone  manu- 
facturer doing  business  on  Merwin  Street.  His  wife  was  a Miss  Ann 
Loomis.  Their  first  residence  was  on  Water  street,  and  later  on  Bond 
street. 

Their  only  child  was  a son,  George  Loomis  Hayward,  who  served  his 
country  during  the  Civil  War. 

John  Hayward  was  one  of  the  pioneer  printers  of  the  city.  He  mar- 
ried Maria  Whedon,  daughter  of  John  Whedon  of  Rhode  Island,  in  which 
state  she  was  born  in  1802.  Their  first  home  was  on  the  west  side  of 
Bank  street,  and  finally  on  the  north  side  of  Superior,  between  Seneca 
and  Bank. 

Nearly  all  the  residences  on  Superior  street,  in  those  days,  were 
connected  with  business.  Usually  the  store  would  be  in  front  and  the  res- 
idence in  the  rear,  with  a side  entrance,  the  second  story  also  being  used 
by  the  family,  which  was  the  arrangement  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Hayward  died,  leaving  one  child,  a son,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Hayward 
married  secondly,  Gen.  Alfred  S.  Sandford,  who  was  born  in  Connecticut 
1805,  and  came  to  Ohio  in  1829.  It  is  said  that  his  courtship  of  the 
widow  Hayward  was  noted  with  much  interest  and  amusement  by  neigh- 
bors and  friends.  He  was  very  boyish  in  his  addresses,  often  passing  and 
repassing  the  house  in  order  to  catch  a glimpse  of  his  innamorata  by  an 
upper  window. 

His  parents  were  Elijah  and  Mabel  Sandford,  and  the  latter  moved  in 
1832  from  Connecticut  with  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters  to  New- 
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ark,  Ohio.  They  were  Alfred  S.,  George,  Charles,  Harriet  who  married 
Jacob  Mitchell,  and  Nancy  who  married  Francis  Taylor  and  moved  to 
Indiana.  All  of  these  children  either  lived  for  a short  time  or  visited  the 
city  frequently. 

Gen.  Alfred  S.  Sandford  belonged  to  the  voluntary  fire  department. 
He  was  commander  of  the  Cleveland  Grays  at  one  time,  which  was  the 
oldest  military  organization  in  the  city  after  the  War  of  1812.  His  print- 
ing business  under  the  name  of  Sandford  & Lott,  and  Sandford  & Hay- 
ward, was  carried  on  through  his  life,  and  it  printed  the  first  city  direc- 
tory in  1837.  He  was  a fine-looking  man,  and  a popular  one.  He  died 
in  1888.  His  only  child  was  Julius  Sandford. 

William  Henry  Hayward,  son  of  John  and  Marie  Hayward,  born  in 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  was  but  two  years  of  age  when  his  parents  brought  him 
to  Cleveland,  and  lived  here  the  remainder  of  his  life,  until  1904.  He 
learned  the  printing  business  through  his  step-father  A.  S.  Sandford,  and 
in  time  became  a partner  with  him  under  the  name  of  Sandford  & Hay- 
ward. He  became  a member  of  the  Cleveland  Grays  when  only  15  years 
of  age,  and  when  he  died  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  original  company. 

He  served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  commanded  the  115th  regi- 
ment. In  1846,  he  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Willis.  , 

Their  children  were: 

Maria  Hayward,  m.  Col,  Clarence 
Burke. 

Kate  Hayward,  m.  James  E.  Adams. 

Georgiana  Hayward,  m.  W.  F.  Roe- 
der. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayward  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  1896. 

Col.  Hayward  was  a prominent  figure  in  all  military  parades  taking 
place  in  the  city  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  in  that  time  one  of  the 
best  known  men  in  the  community. 

His  wife  came  to  this  city  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Willis,  from 
her  birthplace.  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.  She  died  in  her  79th  year,  at  2917 
Prospect  Street,  which  had  been  her  home  for  42  years. 


William  Hayward,  m.  Helen  Loo- 
mis. 


1825 

HART 

William  Hart  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Cleveland  for  half  a century. 
He  came  here  as  early  as  1825,  when  only  14  years  of  age. 

His  parents  were  Judah  and  Abigail  Belden  Hart  of  New  Britain 
and  Norwich,  Conn.,  who  removed  in  1822  to  Brownhelm,  Lorain  Co., 
Ohio.  They  died  within  a few  days  apart  in  July,  1824,  leaving  8 chil- 
dren, the  youngest  but  6 years  old.  The  mother  on  her  dying  bed  repeated 
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the  promise  of  the  Lord,  “Leave  thy  fatherless  children  and  I will  pre- 
serve them.” 

Twenty  years  afterward,  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  all  living,  and 
all  stanch  members  of  orthodox  churches.  The  year  following  his  par- 
ents' death,  William  started  out  to  make  his  own  fortune.  He  came  to 
Cleveland,  and  learned  the  trade  of  cabinet-making  of  Ashel  Abel.  In 
1834,  he  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  business  at  49  Water  Street, 
where  he  made  and  sold  furniture.  His  marriage  occurred  the  same 
year. 

His  bride  was  Elisabeth  Kirk,  daughter  of  John  Kirk  of  Cleveland. 
They  began  housekeeping  at  27  Bank  Street,  but  removed  later  to  St. 
Clair  Street. 

Years  passed,  and  he  became  wealthy.  His  large  wholesale  and  retail 
furniture  store  on  Water  Street  was  known  all  over  the  state  for  its  great 
assortment  of  beautiful  furniture. 

Mr.  Hart  was  a bluff,  warm-hearted  man,  full  of  kindness  for  every 
one,  and  his  wife  much  resembled  him  in  charateristic  good  deeds.  They 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  but  Mr.  Hart  had  a number  of  nephews 
and  nieces  living  in  Lorain  County  in  a rural  district,  and  three  of  these 
he  brought  into  his  home  and  legally  adopted. 

Two  of  them  were  twin-brothers,  Edward  and  Edwin  Hart,  and  the 
third  a niece,  Emma  Hart.  Later,  he  adopted  another  little  girl,  who,  it 
is  said,  was  not  a relative.  All  of  these  children  were  tenderly  cared  for, 
and  given  the  liberal  education  and  business  opportunities  that  the  Harts' 
own  children  would  have  had. 

The  boys  were  duly  taken  into  the  furniture  establishment.  Emma 
Hart  married  Hezekiah  Malone,  and  he  also  became  a partner,  and  the 
firm  name  was  changed  to  “Hart  & Malone.'' 

Mr.  Hart  was  a man  of  deep  feeling,  and  when  his  sensibilities  were 
aroused,  he  often  showed  great  tenacity  of  purpose.  Of  this  a characteris- 
tic story  is  told. 

His  youngest  adopted  daughter,  a pretty  girl,  attended  a private 
school.  Some  of  her  classmates,  perhaps  knowing  that  she  was  not  an 
own  child  of  the  Harts,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  family  lived  very 
simply,  snubbed  her  upon  several  occasions.  After  leaving  school,  one  of 
them  married,  and  her  wedding  invitations  were  sent  to  all  the  members 
of  her  class  save  Miss  Hart. 

Her  father  was  furious  over  the  slight,  and  vowed  that  when  her 
own  wedding  occurred,  it  would  be  the  largest  and  finest  that  ever  took 
place  in  Cleveland.  He  built  a palatial  home  for  his  family  on  Euclid 
Ave.  about  half-way  between  Case  and  Willson  Avenues,  now  E.  40th 
and  E.  55th  Streets,  and  furnished  it  in  keeping  with  the  exterior,  and 
when  the  daughter  married,  he  remembered  his  promise  and  kept  it. 
But,  alas!  before  the  beautiful  costly  trosseau  had  time  to  tarnish  or 
fade,  the  bride  returned  to  her  father's  home.  Her  husband  had  proven 
unworthy  of  her  love  and  trust. 

Mr.  Hart  was  induced  to  invest  largely  in  oil  and  mining  stock  after 
he  had  retired  from  business,  which  turned  out  worthless.  It  is  claimed 
that  in  this  matter  he  was  betrayed  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  that  they 
unloaded  upon  him  to  save  their  own  pocket-books.  However  that  may 
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be,  he  lost  the  larger  part  of  his  big  fortune,  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
beautiful  home,  and  the  family  went  to  live  in  what  had  been  their  coach- 
man’s house. 

The  Euclid  Ave.  home  was  sold  to  Zenas  King,  who  in  time  resold 
to  L.  M.  Coe,  whose  widow  still  occupies  it. 


1825 

ELLET 

Rufus  Ellet  and  his  wife  Mary  Tift  Ellet  lived  north  of  Euclid  Road 
on  a lane  which  afterward  was  widened  into  a street,  and  named  Willson 
Avenue.  The  north  side  of  Euclid  Road  at  that  point  was  a sandy  hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellet  had  a son  Rufus,  Jr.,  who  removed  to  Akron.  Pre- 
vious to  that  he  married  Ruth  Hudson. 

The  Ellets  also  had  a daughter  Delia.  There  may  have  been  other 
children,  but  the  above  were  all  that  could  be  recalled  by  the  ‘'oldest  in- 
habitant.” 

James  Douglas,  a cabinet-maker,  had  a shop  in  a frame-building  at 
the  foot  of  Superior  street,  and  facing  that  thoroughfare.  His  shop  was 
in  the  west  end  of  the  building  and  on  the  second  floor. 

In  the  spring  of  1826,  he  removed  to  a lot  on  the  north  side  of  Supe- 
rior street,  and  owend  by  Capt.  Levi  Johnson.  His  name  is  not  found  in 
the  first  city  directory,  eleven  years  later,  and,  meanwhile  he  probably 
left  town,  as  there  is  no  trace  here  of  his  family. 


1825 

ANDREWS 

John  Andrews,  a prominent  physician  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  fur- 
nished to  the  village  of  Cleveland  in  1825,  a well-educated,  unusually  tal- 
ented son,  and  a few  years  later,  an  intelligent,  accomplished  daughter. 

Sherlock  J.  Andrews  was  25  years  old,  and  but  recently  graduated 
from  Union  College,  with  a supplementary  course  of  legal  study,  when 
at  the  end  of  his  journey  from  the  east  he  found  himself  in  the  small 
Ohio  town  upon  which,  in  after  years,  he  was  to  make  such  a definite 
personal  impress. 

From  many  sources  regarding  him,  it  is  gathered  that  while  gifted  in 
a high  degree,  and  remarkably  self-reliant  for  one  so  young,  he  was 
exceedingly  modest  and  unassuming.  Ready  to  face  any  difficulty,  and 
to  assume  any  legal  responsibility  required  of  him,  yet,  when  playtime 
permitted,  boyishly  full  of  fun  and  frolic. 

Mrs.  Mary  Long  Severance,  in  an  interview  with  the  writer,  said  that 
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in  the  vernacular  of  that  day,  he  was  a '‘cut-up”  and  the  life  of  the  small 
social  gatherings  where  the  successful  event  of  the  evening  would  be  his 
rendition  of  “Old  Grimes  is  dead,”  accompanied  by  various  original  and 
mirth-provoking  gestures  and  grimaces.  It  is  related  of  him  by  one  of 
his  classmates  that  while  preparing  for  college,  he  was  so  full  of  pranks 
that  it  looked  as  if  his  love  for  fun  might  preclude  earnest  efforts.  How- 
ever, his  long  life  of  fine  achievement  in  the  law,  in  congress,  and  on  the 
judicial  bench  suggests  that  a keen  sense  of  humor  may  be  essential  to 
such  a degree  of  success.  He  was  a Christian  gentleman  of  the  highest 
type,  loyal  to  his  friends  and  his  beliefs. 

Ursula  McCurdy  Allen,  a young  woman  made  an  orphan  through  the 
recent  death  of  her  mother,  naturally  longed  to  join  her  brother  John  W. 
Allen  in  Cleveland,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Within  three 
years  this  was  accomplished.  Mr.  Allen  married  Miss  Perkins  of  War- 
ren, and  soon  thereafter  Ursula  took  the  long  journey  from  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  and  was  welcomed  by  her  beloved  brother  at  his  own  fireside.  The 
arrival  of  a young  lady  endowed  with  various  mental  and  personal  at- 
tractions, and  fresh  from  the  social  advantages  of  a far  eastern  town,  re- 
ceived immediate  attention  from  the  coterie  of  professional  and  unat- 
tached young  men  of  the  western  one.  To  Mr.  Allen’s  great  delight, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  his  cherished  friend,  proved  to  be  the  favored 
suitor,  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  giving  his  sister’s  hand  in  mar- 
riage to  one  he  so  much  esteemed. 

Mrs.  Andrews  was  the  noble,  life-long  companion  of  the  young  man 
whose  fortunes  she  joined  in  her  youth.  She  was  his  helpmate  in  her 
home,  in  society,  and  in  the  church  with  which  they  were  affiliated. 

A story  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Andrews’  quick  sympathies  and  reso- 
lute activities  is  herein  given  publicity  for  the  first  time.  In  1879,  the 
writer,  while  on  the  staff  of  the  old  Cleveland  Daily  Herald,  was  assigned 
the  subject  of  women’s  employment  in  the  city,  especially  that  of  mak- 
ing garments  for  the  wholesale  clothing  establishments.  The  result  was  a 
reptition  of  the  “Song  of  the  Shirt”  in  dismal  prose.  Conditions  were 
found  to  be  unutterably  sad,  and  the  first  article  of  the  series  on  the  sub- 
ject was  received  with  much  public  comment  and  commiseration. 

By  ten  o’clock  of  the  morning  the  article  appeared,  Mrs.  Andrews’ 
carriage  stood  in  front  of  the  Herald  office,  and  she  was  within  pleading  to 
be  introduced  to  the  young  man  responsible  for  the  article,  and  was  much 
astonished  to  learn  that  one  of  her  own  sex  was  engaged  in  that  line  of 
work.  And  naturally  so,  for  the  writer  was  the  second,  and  at  that 
time  the  only  newspaper  woman  in  the  city.  When  seated  and  fully 
launched  upon  her  mission,  Mrs.  Andrews’  bonnet-strings  trembled  with 
her  excitement.  She  was  eager  to  assist  in  the  particular  cases  of  pov- 
erty and  over-work,  so  much  so  that  only  immediate  pecuniary  help  could 
relieve  the  tensity  of  her  feelings.  Several  women  who  were  most  in  need 
of  her  ministrations  she  tenderly  guided  into  more  lucrative  lines  of  work, 
and  ministered  to  their  necessities  as  occasion  offered. 

The  first  home  of  the  Andrews  family  was  on  Water  street,  now 
West  9th  St.,  near  where  the  light-house  stands.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Long 
were  their  close  neighbors,  and  the  Kelleys  not  far  away  on  the  same 
side  of  the  street.  Later  they  removed  to  a small  house  on  the  Public 
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Square  two  doors  west  of  the  Stone  Church,  and  here  two  of  their  chil- 
dren were  born.  In  1837,  they  were  living  on  Euclid  Ave.,  opposite  the 
Opera  House.  Here  their  neighbors  in  time  were  the  Ashbel  Barneys, 
and  later  the  Benedicts. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Andrews  died  in  a stately  residence  on  the  avenue 
nearly  to  Willson,  now  E.  55th  Street,  and  were  laid  away  in  Woodland 
Cemetery. 


Their  children  were  eleven  in  all,  several  dying  young: 


Sarah  Andrews,  yet  living. 

Ursula  Andrews,  m.  Gamaliel  Her- 
rick of  a Wellington,  0.,  family. 
William  Andrews,  m.  Miss  Gertrude 
Beardsley. 


Harriet  Andrews,  m.  Elisha  Whit- 
tlesey. Lived  in  New  York  City. 
Cornelia  Andrews,  unmarried;  died 
recently. 


Miss  Anna  Rodman,  a relative  from  the  east,  visited  the  family  at  an 
early  day,  and  died  here.  She  was  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 


1825 

BARNETT 

Amenia,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  a small  farming  district  so  close  to 
the  state  line  that  Sharon,  Conn.,  used  to  distribute  most  of  its  mail,  is 
a spot  interesting  to  many  native  Clevelanders,  as  it  was  the  birthplace 
of  several  pioneers  of  our  city.  Among  them  was  Melancthon  Barnett, 
who  figured  so  prominently  in  our  early  history,  and  who  also  was  the 
father  of  General  James  Barnett  whom  we  lovingly  and  admiringly  term 
“Our  First  Citizen.'’ 

Melancthon  Barnett  was  the  son  of  James  and  Martha  Barnett,  and 
was  born  in  May,  1789.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  last  century,  he  joined 
the  army  of  young  men  who,  seeing  nothing  to  be  gained  by  remaining  on 
New  England’s  rocky  and  worn-out  soil,  poured  over  into  central  and 
western  New  York.  He  chose  as  the  site  of  his  future  home  Cherry 
Valley,  a beautiful  spot  which  also  furnished  to  early  Cleveland  many 
noble  men  and  women. 

Here,  in  1815,  when  25  years  of  age,  he  married  Mary  Clark,  also  of 
New  England  birth,  and  daughter  of  Capt.  Jerome  and  Annie  Clark. 
Captain  Clark  was  a Revolutionary  hero,  and  fought  at  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Barnett  began  to  receive  letters  from  a boyhood  friend 
of  Amenia,  and  later  of  Cherry  Valley,  who  had  bought  a dry-goods  store 
in  the  little  village  of  Cleveland.  He  was  Thomas  P.  May,  the  well-known 
pioneer  merchant  of  the  city.  He  depicted  in  glowing  terms  the  future 
prospects  of  the  place,  and  urged  Mr.  Barnett  to  join  him  in  his  new 
venture. 
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So,  in  that  same  year,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnett  left  Cherry  Valley  and 
settled  in  Cleveland.  He  clerked  for  Mr.  May  for  a time,  but  wa&  soon 
taken  into  partnership  which  continued  long  after  they  relinquished  that 
branch  of  business  for  the  more  certain  and  lucrative  one  of  real  estate. 
“May  and  Barnett''  was  as  much  a household  word  with  the  feminine 
element  of  the  town  as  are  some  of  the  immense  department  stores  of 
today.  But  one  had  to  go  down  Superior  Street  below  Seneca  to  reach  it, 
and  a little  later  the  store  was  in  the  Commercial  Building,  near  the  foot 
of  the  street. 

Mr.  Barnett  was  also  a director  of  the  City  Bank,  and  for  seven  years 
was  country  treasurer.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  most  capable  and 
scrupulously  honest  treasurer  the  county  ever  had. 

The  family  residence  was  on  Bank  street,  corner  of  Lake  street. 
Mrs.  Barnett  was  a delicate  woman,  and  for  several  years  was  a semi- 
invalid. She  died  in  1840,  of  consumption,  that  early  scourge  that  robbed 
the  town  of  its  best  men  and  its  most  useful  women. 

Mrs.  Barnett  was  born  in  New  Lebanon,  Conn.,  October,  1793,  and 
first  met  her  future  husband  in  Cherry  Valley,  whither  her  parents  had 
moved.  She  belonged  to  that  type  of  New  England  womanhood  that 
found  its  complete  expression  in  the  management  of  her  household,  in  the 
self-forgetfulness  of  service  rendered  to  those  she  loved  best,  and  in  the 
spiritual  training  of  the  children  God  had  given  her.  What  was  mortal 
of  her  rests  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

Augustus  Barnett,  the  eldest  son,  married  Martha  Carleton.  He  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin,  and  afterward  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  leather  business. 

Gen,  James  Barnett  married  Maria  Underhill,  adopted  daughter  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Underhill,  a pioneer  physician.  For  over  half  a century, 
Mrs.  James  Barnett  was  the  faithful,  congenial  companion  of  the  hus- 
band of  her  youth,  and  only  within  a few  years  passed  away. 

The  children  of  Gen.  James  and  Maria  Underhill  Barnett  were: 

Mary  Barnett,  m.  Thomas  Goodwille.  Caroline  Maria  Barnett,  m.  Alexan- 
Laura  Barnett,  m.  Charles  Sheffield.  der  E.  Brown. 

Gen.  James  Barnett  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  his  home,  2435  Euclid 
Ave.  From  boyhood,  when  he  joined  the  voluntary  fire  department,  un- 
til his  death,  he  gave  steadily  to  the  city  loyal  and  honest  effort.  He 
probably  filled  more  offices  and  positions  of  trust  than  any  other  citizen 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  his  record  as  a soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
his  military  services  rendered  to  the  city  are  part  of  its  local  history,  of 
which  it  is  justly  proud. 

A nephew  of  Melancthon  Barnett,  Martin  L.,  son  of  Samuel  Barnett, 
lived  in  the  city  at  76  Bank  Street,  in  1837.  He  was  a book-keeper  for 
Ross  and  Lemen. 
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Daniel  and  Andrew  Duty  were  the  sons  of  Ebenezer  and  Abigail 
Warren  Duty  of  Ackworth,  N.  H.,  who  settled  in  New  York  State,  and 
again  removed,  that  time  in  1808,  to  Ashtabula  Harbor,  O.,  and  11  years 
later  went  to  Painesville.  Here  soon  afterward  Mrs.  Duty  died,  leaving 
a family  of  young  children.  The  hardships  and  deprivation  of  pioneer 
life  had  proven  too  severe,  for  this  was  as  early  as  1820.  She  was  a 
sister  of  Moses  Warren  of  Warrensville,  O. 

Daniel  Duty  learned  the  cabinet-making  trade  of  Milo  Harris  of 
Painesville,  and  after  serving  his  four  years’  apprenticeship  came  to 
Cleveland  at  the  age  of  21  and  hired  to  Ashael  Abel  as  a journeyman. 
Abel  made  and  sold  furniture  on  Water  Street.  Soon  after  he  took  young 
Duty  into  partnership,  one  that  continued  several  years.  Trade  was  ex- 
ceedingly slow  in  those  days,  sales  far  apart. 

One  day  a stranger  entered  the  shop  and  bought  a hundred  dollars’ 
worth  of  the  best  furniture  in  stock,  and  paid  for  it  in  cash.  Messrs. 
Abel  & Duty  were  amazed  at  this  astonishing  piece  of  good  fortune. 
They  feared  that  the  money  could  not  be  genuine,  and  Mr.  Abel  rushed  out 
to  satisfy  himself  regarding  it. 

Mr.  Abel  finally  sold  out  his  share  in  the  business  and  moved  out  of 
town.  Elisha  Gardner  became  a member  of  the  firm. 

Mr.  Duty’s  residence  and  shop  was  at  59  and  63  Water  Street.  The 
dwelling  was  north  of  the  shop  and  the  wide  space  between  them  was  used 
by  Mrs.  Duty  as  a flower-garden  where  flourished  and  flaunted  all  the 
old-fashioned  fiowers  so  dear  to  our  grandmothers. 

Mrs.  Duty’s  maiden  name  was  Emmeline  Mason.  She  had  been  early 
left  an  orphan  and  came  with  relatives  to  Ohio  from  New  York  State. 
She  was  never  strong  and  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life  was  a semi- 
invalid. But  she  possessed  indomitable  spirit,  and  was  very  ambitious 
for  her  children’s  education.  Her  daughters  attended  an  eastern  school 
and  one  of  them  taught  many  years. 

The  children  of  Daniel  and  Emmeline  Mason  Duty: 

William  Duty,  unmarried.  Frances  Jennie  Duty,  a well-known 

John  Duty,  unmarried.  temperance  worker. 

Andrew  Duty,  m.  Julia  Stock  of  Mary  E.  Duty,  the  oldest  daughter, 
England.  m.  Platt  R.  Spencer. 

Charlotte  Duty. 

The  family  burial  lot  was  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 
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Andrew  Duty,  Sr.,  came  to  this  city  five  years  later  than  his  brother 
Daniel,  and  settled  in  the  East  End  on  a farm  afterward  known  as  the 
“Streator”  farm.  He  ran  a large  brickyard  for  many  years.  His  wife 
was  Miss  Elisabeth  Havens  of  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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This  Duty  family  consisted  of  three  sons: 


Edwin  Duty,  b.  1830.  He  married 
Naomi  Meeker,  daughter  of  Ste- 
phen Meeker.  She  died  in  1860, 
leaving  two  young  children.  He 
married  2nd,  Elisabeth  Salter, 
daughter  of  Richard  Salter  of  Co- 


lumbus. His  widow  and  daugh- 
ter reside  on  Knowles  St. 

Daniel  Duty,  m.  Sarah  Cozad,  of  the 
pioneer  family  of  that  name. 

Andrew  Duty,  Jr,,  m.  Elisabeth  Sal- 
ter, niece  of  Mr.  Edwin  Duty. 


Data  of  the  Andrew  Duty,  Sr.,  family  was  only  partially  secured. 
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John  W.  Allen  came  to  the  village  from  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1825. 
His  father,  also  John  Allen,  was  a lawyer,  poet,  and  a Connecticut  con- 
gressman. On  account  of  his  height,  and  perhaps  to  differentiate  him 
from  other  Allens  of  the  same  family,  he  was  designated  as  “Long  John 
Allen.’’  He  died  at  42  years  of  age,  and  when  his  son  John  was  but 
a lad  of  ten  years.  His  wife  was  Ursula  McCurdy,  and  related  by  blood 
and  connection  with  many  noted  New  England  families.  Her  death  fol- 
lowed closely  that  of  her  husband,  so  that  John  was  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  seventeen. 

The  fame  of  Judge  Samuel  Cowles  as  a jurist  must  have  reached  Con- 
necticut, for  John  W.  Allen  chose  to  come  to  Cleveland  and  study  law 
under  him  than  acquire  the  same  knowledge  nearer  home.  Upon  fin- 
ishing the  study  previous  to  the  examination,  he  became  a member  of  the 
Cleveland  bar,  and  within  five  years  was  president  of  the  village  council, 
and  the  last  one  to  hold  that  position.  In  turn  he  was  Mayor  and  post- 
master of  the  city,  state  senator,  congressional  representative,  banker, 
railroad  director,  and  filled  other  positions  of  civic  and  commercial 
trust.  With  it  all,  he  was  ever  the  city’s  most  unselfish  champion  and 
promoter. 

A fine  portrait  of  him  is  in  the  possession  of  his  only  daughter,  Mrs. 
Louise  Allen  Fuller.  The  face  is  a noble  one,  full  of  refinement  and  dig- 
nity. Like  most  men  of  good  family,  he  was  simple-mannered,  and  no 
one,  even  the  humblest  stranger,  left  his  presence  with  a sense  of  unmer- 
ited humiliation. 

Soon  after  entering  the  bar,  he  rode  away,  one  day,  to  Warren,  Ohio, 
and  returned  with  a bride,  Anna  Maria,  the  young  daughter  of  Gen.  Sim- 
eon Perkins.  His  domestic  happiness,  however,  was  of  short  duration, 
for  she  died  within  three  months’time. 

He  married  secondly,  Harriet  E.  Mather,  the  18-year-old  daughter  of 
James  Mather  of  Lyme,  Conn.  She  was  his  cousin,  once  removed,  a de- 
scendant of  Rev.  Cotton  Mather,  and  a relative  of  the  late  Samuel  L. 
Mather  of  this  city. 
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The  Allen  residence  faced  the  north-east  section  of  the  Public  Square 
and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  chamber  of  commerce.  The  lot  took 
in  the  alley  now  opened  for  a passage-way,  and  extended  through  to  St. 
Clair  Street.  There  were  but  four  houses  on  that  part  of  the  Square. 
Charles  M.  Giddings'  stone  residence,  afterward  occupied  by  N.  E.  Crit- 
tenden, now  the  site  of  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank,  was  on  one  corner, 
the  Allen  home  on  the  other,  and  between  them  were  the  residences  of 
James  F.  Clark  and  John  Irwin. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  of  the  earliest  members  of  Trinity  Church. 
Their  children  were: 


James  Allen,  unmarried. 

William  Allen,  m.  Miss  Clara  Gale. 
Was  in  the  Civil  War,  and  died 
soon  after  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


His  son  Clarence  Gale  Allen  lives 
in  that  city. 

Louise  Allen,  m.  Dr.  George  Wood, 
U.  S.  A. ; 2nd,  S.  A.  Fuller, 


Mrs.  Fuller  is  an  accomplished  musician,  and  for  many  years  she  has 
been  the  organist  of  Euclid  Ave.  Presbyterian  Church. 

John  W.  Allen  lived  much  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  the  latter  years  of 
his  life.  Mrs.  Allen  died  in  1887,  and  four  weeks  after  he  followed  her  to 
the  Better  Land. 


1826 

The  county  commissioners  voted  to  build  a new  courthouse  of  brick, 
two  stories  high,  with  a cupola  and  a bell,  costing  $8000.  George  G. 
Hills,  a well-known  carpenter  and  contractor  of  the  village,  was  the 
builder.  It  stood  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Square. 

Upon  the  front  steps  of  this  public  edifice  stood  many  an  orator  of 
national  or  local  fame,  haranguing  the  crowds  that  gathered  on  the  Pub- 
lic Square;  for  this  spot  became  a favorite  place  for  holding  political 
meetings,  and  many  a debate  was  held  here. 


Euclid  Avenue  was  too  wet  and  muddy  beyond  Willson  for  ordinary 
travel.  It  led  through  a swamp.  A corduroy  road  had  to  be  built  in  ^ 
order  that  teams  might  drive  through  there. 


PASTORS  OF  OLD  STONE  CHURCH 


Rev.  William  McLane,  1822  to  1828. 

“Married — March,  1821,  Rev.  Wm.  McLane  of  Newburgh,  0.,  and 
Abigail  Clark." 

Rev.  Stephen  Ingalls  Bradstreet,  1828  to  1830. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hutchings,  1830  to  1833. 

Rev.  John  Keep,  1833  to  1835. 
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Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aiken,  1835. 

The  Rev.  William  McLane  came  from  Meadville,  Pa.  He  was  a friend 
of  the  first  Judge  Samuel  Williamson,  who  secured  him  as  teacher  in  the 
old  Academy  on  St.  Clair  street.  Whenever  a thunder-storm  was  raging, 
he  is  said  to  have  secured  perfect  quiet  in  the  school-room  by  raising  his 
hands,  and,  in  a voice  of  awful  solemnity,  exclaiming, 

“Silence ! This  is  the  voice  of  God.'' 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  first  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church 
has  not  been  secured.  This  is  regrettable,  as  the  lives  of  all  succeeding 
ones  will  be  found  in  this  historical  work. 


1826 

CRITTENDEN 

The  once  well-known  and  prominent  Crittenden  families  of  Cleveland 
were  of  Dutch  ancestry,  the  first  one  coming  to  this  country  being  Abra- 
ham Crittenden,  born  in  Holland.  The  Cleveland  posterity,  Newton  E. 
and  Joseph  H.,  were  the  sons  of  Chester  and  Azuba  Abbott  Crittenden 
of  Conway,  Mass.,  who  were  married  in  that  town  in  1801.  They  had  six 
sons  and  two  daughters,  namely:  Newton  E.,  Joseph  H.,  Charles  C., 
Allen  K.,  Nash  A.,  Adelia  A.,  Feleria  A.,  and  Franklin  C.  Crittenden. 
The  father  of  this  family  died  in  1825.  The  mother,  who  was  a daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  Abbott  of  Conway,  Mass.,  died  in  Pittsfield,  Mich.,  aged 
ninety  years,  having  outlived  her  husband  about  half  a century. 

There  had  been  no  lack  of  a certain  style  of  jewelry  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Cleveland.  Indian  brooches,  for  instance,  could  be  bought  for 
a song.  They  were  large,  fiat  ornaments  with  an  outer  rim  of  silver,  or 
what  passed  for  such,  which  the  government  furnished  its  primitive 
wards  along  with  the  blankets  distributed  annually,  and  both  of  these 
were  exchanged  with  settlers  and  traders  for  some  more  coveted  article, 
usually  whiskey ; and  occasionally  the  pack  of  some  peddler  from  Pitts- 
burgh way  would  contain  articles  of  cheap  jewelry  more  or  less  in 
demand. 

But  in  the  fall  of  1826,  a young  man  appeared  quietly  upon  the  scene, 
secured  a little  building  on  the  north  side  of  Superior  street  near  Water, 
and  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  small  community  such  a display  of 
watches,  chains,  breastpins  and  finger-rings  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders.  In  six  months  the  stock,  costing  $500  and  obtained  on  credit, 
was  all  sold  out,  and  the  enterprising  young  man  started  back  east  for 
more  goods  and  a promised  bride. 

Newton  E.  Crittenden  was  born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  and  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  when  he  made  his  Cleveland  venture.  According  to  the 
custom  of  those  days,  he  was  bound  out  to  a jeweler  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
and  when  released  with  a trade,  he  took  a clerkship  in  Albany.  There  he 
met  Miss  Maria  Ogden,  a dark-eyed,  dark-haired  lady,  daughter  of 
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Nathaniel  Ogden,  who  had  been  an  officer  on  General  Washington’s  staff 
and  was  said  to  have  sacrificed  much  of  his  private  fortune  for  the 
patriotic  cause.  His  wife  was  a member  of  a well-known  Knickerbocker 
family  of  Albany. 

N.  E.  Crittenden’s  young  bride  turned  her  back  on  all  the  comforts 
and  social  pleasures  of  the  old  Dutch  city,  and  bravely  set  out  to  travel  by 
canal-boat  and  stage-coach  to  share  her  husband’s  fortunes  in  the  little 
western  town.  Unfortunately,  she  reached  here  in  one  of  the  most  de- 
pressing years  of  its  history,  the  one  following  the  opening  of  the  canal, 
when  nearly  every  member  of  the  community  was  ill  and  there  were 
scarcely  enough  well  people  to  care  for  the  sick  and  to  bury  the  dead. 
Out  of  a population  of  five  hundred  there  were  seventeen  deaths  within 
two  months,  and  it  must  have  tested  her  courage  to  the  uttermost  to 
begin  her  newly  married  life  in  a strange  town  under  such  circumstances. 

Mr.  Crittenden  did  not  have  to  depend  for  business  upon  the  local 
patronage.  There  was  scarcely  a day  that  Superior  street  was  not  filled 
with  big  wagons,  drawn  by  two,  four,  or  six  horses,  that  had  come  from 
the  interior  of  the  state,  filled  with  grain  to  be  shipped  at  this  port,  and 
that  brought  many  strangers  to  the  town  who  usually  had  money  in  their 
pockets,  and  with  part  of  it  bore  away  to  wife  or  sweetheart  some  pretty 
trifle  from  the  jewelry  store. 

Seven  years  after  their  arrival,  Mr.  Crittenden  was  able  to  build  a 
combined  store  and  dwelling  at  29  Superior  street.  The  store  part  had 
a big  window  filling  nearly  the  front,  which  was  much  admired.  More 
than  that,  Mrs.  Crittenden  had  on  her  front  door,  not  a knocker  to  call 
her  attention  to  your  presence  there,  but  a knob  which  you  pulled  gently 
out,  not  too  far  nor  too  quickly,  lest  it  break,  and,  should  you  listen 
closely,  you  might  hear  the  far-away  tinkle  of  a bell.  Doubtless,  Mrs. 
Crittenden  had  an  unusual  number  of  callers  while  Cleveland’s  First 
Door-bell  continued  to  be  a wonder  and  a curiosity. 

The  disastrous  panic  of  1837  caught  Mr.  Crittenden  with  a big  stock 
of  goods  impossible  to  dispose  of.  They  had  been  bought  mostly  on  credit, 
and  for  years  he  staggered  under  the  load  of  this  debt.  But  at  last  every 
dollar  of  it  was  paid.  This  established  his  commercial  standing,  enabled 
him  to  secure  unlimited  credit,  and  to  give  Cleveland  the  finest  jewelry 
store  west  of  New  York.  For  nearly  sixty  years  “Crittenden’s”  seemed 
as  firmly  located  as  Superior  street  itself.  But  in  1872  its  founder  died, 
and  Mrs.  Crittenden  ably  continued  the  business  until  her  own  death  ten 
years  later. 

She  was  one  of  the  best-known  women  in  the  city,  having  spent  the 
most  of  her  life  here,  and  having  an  intimate  friendship  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  first  settlers,  and  probably  in  the  first  years  of  her  sojourn 
in  Cleveland  having  known  every  adult  in  town  and  most  of  the  children. 
The  family  removed  from  Superior  street  to  the  renowned  Giddings 
house  on  the  corner  of  Rockwell  and  Ontario  streets.  It  was  a sub- 
stantial stone  residence  facing  the  Public  Square,  and  when  built  was 
considered  a fine  mansion  and  a great  adjunct  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Square. 
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Children  of  Newton  E.  and  Maria  Crittenden : 


Helen  Ogden  Crittenden,  married 
Allan  Richmond. 

Ogden  Crittenden,  married  Virginia 
Morse,  and  2nd,  Fanny  Morse, 
daughters  of  T.  W.  and  Sarah 
Paff  Morse  of  this  city. 


Alice  Crittenden,  married  Edward 
Main. 

Newton  Crittenden,  married  Kate 
Webber  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  He 
died  in  1878,  aged  thirty-eight. 


Helen  Crittenden  was  a lovely  woman,  and  possessed  a brilliant  in- 
tellect. She  was  an  invalid  for  many  years  and  died  only  recently,  the 
last  member  of  her  father’s  family.  Alice  Crittenden  was  left  a widow. 
She  had  been  living  east  for  some  years.  Soon  after  her  return,  and  while 
residing  at  a fashionable  boarding-house  on  Superior  street  near  Erie 
she  was  found,  one  morning,  dead  in  bed.  She  left  no  children. 
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Gurdon  Fitch  of  Lebanon,  Conn.,  son  of  James  Fitch,  married  Han- 
nah B.  Peck  of  Franklin,  Conn.,  about  1815,  and  after  their  first  child 
was  born,  they  removed  to  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Gurdon,  the  Christian  name  of  Mr.  Fitch,  would  indicate  a New  Lon- 
don, or  a Norwich,  Conn.,  ancestry,  as  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  a governor 
of  Connecticut,  was  responsible  for  the  naming  of  many  boys  born  in  that 
vicinity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 

The  Rev.  James  Fitch  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Norwich,  and  the 
first  minister  of  the  gospel  in  that  town,  and  his  son.  Rev.  James  Fitch, 
Jr.,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College,  and  donated  to  it  637  acres 
of  land. 

In  1826,  Gurdon  Fitch,  aged  40,  with  his  wife  and  five  children  re- 
moved to  Cleveland,  and  lived  for  many  years  on  the  corner  of  Water  and 
St.  Clair  streets,  where  Mr.  Fitch  kept  a village  tavern.  He  was  a valua- 
ble member  of  the  community,  a j ustice  of  the  peace,  and  active  in  the 
organization  of  Cleveland  as  a city  in  1836. 

Mrs.  Fitch  was  the  daughter  of  Darius  and  Hannah  Warner  Peck 
of  Franklin,  Conn.  She  was  a typical  New  England  woman  of  that  day, 
strong,  self-reliant,  and  always  a helpmate  for  her  husband  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  a wise,  conscientious  mother  to  her  family  of  unusually  bright 
children.  She  probably  was  responsible  for  the  exceptional  advantages 
of  education  given  to  them,  and  she  lived  to  see  her  two  sons  rank  high 
in  their  chosen  profession,  and  one  of  her  daughters  occupy  a unique 
position  in  the  philanthropic  work  of  the  city. 

The  family  moved  from  the  Water  street  tavern  before  1836  to  the 
east  side  of  Ontario,  corner  of  Hamilton  Street,  where  Mr.  Fitch  died 
of  consumption  in  1830,  aged  54  years.  It  continued  to  be  the  home  of  his 
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widow  until  her  death  in  1874  at  the  advanced  age  of  87.  Silas  Belden 
was  appointed  administrator  of  the  Gurdon  Fitch  estate  in  1841. 

Children  of  Gurdon  and  Hannah  Peck  Fitch: 

Ahhy  Mason  Fitch,  b.  1817 ; m.  Jabez  Warner  Fitch,  b.  1823 ; m. 

Francis  Babbit.  Mary  J.  Dolman. 

Sarah  Fitch,  b.  1819 ; died  1893.  Jane  Fitch,  b.  1827 ; died  1873. 
James  Fitch,  b.  1821;  m.  Elisabeth 
Sanburn. 

Abby,  a maiden  sister  of  Gurdon  Fitch,  resided  with  the  family  and 
died  here  very  aged. 

Sarah  Elisabeth  Fitch  was  a prominent  and  beloved  figure  in  the  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  element  of  Cleveland  for  many  long  years. 
Perhaps  no  other  woman  of  the  city  ever  filled  just  the  niche  she  occu- 
pied. Remaining  unmarried  she  had  freedom  to  give  her  time  and  serv- 
ices to  every  cause  that  demanded  them,  and  her  whole  life  was  spent  in 
maturing  plans  of  benevolence  and  in  seeing  them  executed. 

From  1840  to  1856  she  taught  in  the  private  school  held  in  the  Huron 
Street  Academy.  Upon  the  pupils  of  which  her  sincere,  loving  charac- 
ter made  life-long  impressions.  As  womanhood  developed  she  gave  more 
and  more  of  herself  to  personal  ministrations  among  the  poor.  She  was 
especially  tender  to  those  who  had  sinned,  and  it  was  mainly  through  her 
efforts  that  the  “Retreat”  for  erring  women  was  established.  She  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Association,  and  was  its  first 
president,  continuing  in  that  office  until  her  death.  For  some  years  of 
her  later  life  she  was  the  recognized  pastor’s  assistant  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church. 

“Cast  in  a grand  mould  her  image  is  set  up  in  many  a heart  a per- 
petual type  of  lofty  womanhood.” 

James  Fitch  was  educated  in  the  Cleveland  Public  schools,  Colches- 
ter, Conn.,  Academy,  and  in  Yale  University,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1847.  For  two  years  he  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  returned 
to  Cleveland  and  became  associated  with  the  prominent  firm  of  Hitchcock, 
Wilson  & Wade;  afterward  he  was  in  partnership  with  Leonard  Case. 
He  was  a man  of  upright  character,  one  who  could  be  completely  trusted 
by  his  clients,  and  led  a quiet,  blameless  life.  He  had  a family  of  seven 
children.  His  residence  during  his  later  years  was  on  East  Madison 
Ave.,  now  East  79th  street,  where  he  died  in  1903,  aged  82  years. 

Mrs.  James  Fitch  was  the  niece  of  the  second  Mrs.  P.  M.  Weddell. 
She  was  a woman  who  had  made  her  home  dear  to  her  family  through 
personal  and  loving  ministrations.  Gentle  and  lady-like  in  her  deport- 
ment, no  one  could  imagine  Mrs.  James  Fitch  saying  an  unkind  word  or 
doing  an  unkind  act.  She  resided  before  her  marriage  with  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Weddell,  and  her  personality  was  quite  like  that  dear  lady  in  many 
respects. 

Gen.  Jabez  Fitch  was  also  a lawyer,  but  acquired  his  legal  lore  as  a 
student  with  Kelly  & Bolton. 

The  brothers  were  quite  unlike;  James  led  a quiet,  office  life,  while 
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Jabez  was  always  active  in  military  affairs  and  in  politics.  The  latter 
was  a chief  of  one  of  the  old,  volunteer  fire  companies,  United  States 
marshal  in  1848,  city  solicitor,  and  a citizen  to  whom  the  public  turned 
in  any  emergency  for  assistance  or  advice.  He  made  a patriotic  speech 
at  the  great  mass-meeting  held  immediately  after  President  Lincoln's 
first  call  for  troops.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  “The  Ark,"  and  one 
of  those  to  whom  Mr.  Case  left  it  and  its  contents.  He  was  the  first 
state  president  of  the  Humane  Society,  which  indicates  his  kind  heart, 
and  in  1875  he  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  Gov- 
ernor Bishop. 

He  accumulated  considerable  property  through  transactions  in  real- 
estate,  to  which  he  gave  his  attention  in  later  life. 

Mrs.  Jabez  Fitch  died  in  1874,  leaving  no  children,  and  Mr.  Fitch  re- 
mained a widower  until  his  own  death  ten  years  later. 

The  Fitch  family  was  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

In  1834  a Miss  Emma  Maria  Fitch  was  married  in  Trinity  Church  to 
Geo.  C.  Woods. 
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About  this  time,  either  together  or  following  each  other  at  short  inter- 
vals, came  the  Dockstader  brothers,  Nicholas,  Richard,  and  Butler,  and 
until  after  the  close  of  that  century,  the  name  was  familiar  in  business 
marts  and  social  circles  of  the  city.  They,  and  their  children,  married 
into  families  of  long-established  repute,  and  no  one  with  any  knowledge 
at  that  time  of  the  people  involved,  could  dream  that  the  day  would 
come,  and  not  a far  distant  one  at  that,  when  the  names  of  Dockstader, 
Starkweather,  May,  Norton,  Parsons,  etc.,  would  be  only  a remembrance. 

The  Dockstaders  were  of  Dutch  ancestry,  and  born  in  Albany,  New 
York.  They  were  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  Angelica  Hanson  Dockstader, 
who  had  a family  of  four  sons  and  an  equal  number  of  daughters.  Two 
of  the  latter,  Mary  and  Katharine,  lived  here  or  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  city.  Angelica  Dockstader,  the  mother,  died  in  Cleveland  in  1840, 
aged  69,  and  was  buried  in  Erie  St.  Cemetery. 

Nicholas  Dockstader  was  born  in  1802,  and  came  to  Cleveland  when 
he  was  but  24  years  of  age.  He  started  a small  hat  and  cap  store,  and 
in  1837  his  stand  was  at  number  13  Superior  Street.  He  also  dealt  in 
furs,  a valuable  business  in  that  early  day.  The  Indians  were  yet  numer- 
ous in  the  vicinity,  and  one  could  scarcely  look  out  of  door  or  window 
on  Superior  street  without  seeing  them  passing  laden  with  skins  or  ani- 
mals they  had  trapped,  and  on  their  way  to  some  Cleveland  merchant  to 
barter  for  merchandise.  And  as  Nicholas  Dockstader  made  a specialty  of 
buying  furs,  he  probably  had  a goodly  share  of  the  business. 
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It  is  said  that  he  was  a man  of  sterling  character,  strict  business 
principles,  and  clean,  personal  habits.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1840, 
retired  from  business  in  1858,  and  died  in  1871,  69  years  of  age. 
He  met  Miss  Harriet  Judd,  who  was  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  T.  P.  May 
of  - this  city,  and  it  resulted  in  the  marriage  of  the  young  people.  They 
probably  lived  at  first  in  the  building  Mr.  Dockstader  used  as  a store. 
Business  and  household  were  usually  under  one  roof  in  the  '20s.  But  in 
later  years  their  home  was  on  the  north  side  of  St.  Clair  street,  number 
97. 

Here  they  raised  their  family  of  children,  and  here  for  many  years 
they  welcomed  relatives  and  friends. 


The  children  of  Nicholas  and  Harriet  Judd  Dockstader : 


William  Dockstader,  m.  Helen  Lee. 
He  lived  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  His  widow  remarried. 
Richard  Dockstader,  m.  Eleanor 
Wooley.  He  was  a soldier  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Charles  Dockstader,  in  late  life,  m. 
Emma  Paddock.  Died  in  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

Julia  Dockstader,  m.  James  B.  Car- 
ruch  of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Elisabeth  Dockstader,  never  mar- 
ried, and  outlived  all  her  family. 
She  was  much  esteemed  by  a large 


circle  of  old  family  friends,  and 
won  the  regard  of  later  acquaint- 
ances by  her  sterling  qualities. 
Her  untiring  energies  used  for  the 
church  of  her  faith,  the  Second 
Presbyterian,  did  not  cease  until 
her  death  which  was  somewhat 
sudden.  Her  brother  Charles  also 
was  affiliated  with  this  church 
many  years.  He  was  an  early 
member  of  its  choir.  His  long 
life  was  spent  in  one  of  the  city 
banks  as  cashier  or  teller. 


RICHARD  DOCKSTADER 

Richard  Dockstader,  brother  of  Nicholas,  was  also  a hatter  and  fur- 
dealer.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Comer,  an  English  girl  of  aristocratic 
lineage.  She  was  related  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  the  famous  artist.  With 
her  sisters  she  had  traveled  extensively,  and  had  many  unusual  opportuni- 
ties in  the  way  of  education  and  culture.  Her  life  in  Cleveland,  after  her 
marriage,  must  have  been  severe  for  one  so  delicately  nurtured,  and  she 
died  early,  leaving  her  three  children  motherless. 


Children  of  Richard  and  Mary  Dockstader: 


Charles  Richard  Dockstader,  who 
was  a wanderer,  very  musical  and 
the  founder  of  the  “Dockstader 
Negro  Minstrels,”  which  became 
very  popular  all  over  the  country. 
He  died,  and  his  partner  contin- 
ued the  business  for  himself  un- 
der the  same  name  for  many 
years  afterward,  thereby  reaping 
a rich  harvest,  which  was  not 
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shared  with  the  Dockstader  or- 
phans. 

Annie  Dockstader  lived  with  her 
aunt,  Leah  Comer  Mitchell,  after 
her  mother's  death. 

Mary  Katharine  Dockstader,  or 
“Kittie,”  as  she  was  called,  found 
a home  with  Mr.  and  Mrs,  George 
Burwell,  who  cared  for  her  as  ten- 
derly as  if  their  own  child. 
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Richard  Dockstader's  place  of  business  was  at  21  Superior  street,  and  j 
he  was  in  partnership  with  Andrew  Tomlinson,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  George  j 
Burwell.  Mr.  Dockstader  lived,  at  one  time,  on  St.  Clair  street  near  ] 
Erie,  and  again  at  number  118  Ontario  street,  which  must  have  been 
south  of  the  Public  Square. 

All  branches  of  the  Dockstader  family  were  musical.  I 

W.  BUTLER  DOCKSTADER 

W.  Butler  Dockstader's  name  may  have  been  Walter  Butler,  and  if 
so,  it  would  appear  that  the  family  had  been  Tories  during  the  Revolu-  | 
tion.  The  celebrated  Tory  of  that  name  had  many  admirers  among  those  I 
who  sympathized  with  the  mother  country  during  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom, and  numerous  children  were  named  for  him.  Considering  his  dread- 
ful record  for  cruelties  practised  upon  helpless  women  and  children  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  and  in  western  New  York,  it  seems  passing  strange  that 
even  an  adherent  of  the  other  side  of  the  conflict  could  saddle  their  child 
with  such  a name.  Surely,  it  should  bring  anything  but  good  luck  to  its 
possessor. 

Butler  Dockstader  married  Harriet  Norton,  daughter  of  Elisha  and 
Margaret  Clark  Norton,  and  granddaughter  of  David  and  Margaret 
Clark.  Her  father  had  been  dead  many  years,  and  her  mother  died  in 
1843.  There  were  two  children  born  to  Butler  and  Harriet  Dockstader 
that  lived,  George  and  Fanny  Dockstader.  Butler  died,  and  Harriet  Nor- 
ton Dockstader  married  2nd,  Edward  Wetmore. 

Mary  Dockstader,  sister  of  Nicholas,  Richard  and  Butler  Dockstader, 
married  Samuel  Potts  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  her  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  Miller  M.  Spangler  of  Cleveland.  Another  sister,  Katherine 
Dockstader,  became  a widow  three  times  through  successive  marriages. 
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The  index  o?  any  history  of  a city  is  usually  crowded  with  references 
to  men  in  no  wise  worthy  of  the  prominence  given  their  names ; men  who 
always  militated  against  the  best  interests  of  the  community  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  broad-minded,  public-spirited 
citizens  of  their  day,  and  deserving  of  the  highest  encomiums,  receive 
mere  mention  or  none  at  all.  This  tendency  to  dwell  upon  the  services 
of  the  former  class  of  men  and  ignore  those  of  the  latter  is  noticeable 
in  all  histories  of  early  Cleveland.  But  that  is  natural  and  inevitable. 
Men  who  accumulated  property  usually  became  connected  with  banking, 
mercantile,  and  railroad  interests  which  constantly  brought  their  names 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

An  illustration  of  the  above-mentioned  in  j ustice,  doubtless  quite  un- 
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intentional,  is  that  of  C.  M.  Giddings,  a pioneer  merchant  and  long  a 
prominent  and  very  popular  citizen  of  Cleveland,  v^ho  became  identified 
with  it  when  its  population  was  less  than  500.  Giddings  is  derived  from 
Gideon,  and  in  Hebrew  signifies  ‘'A  brave  soldier.'’  Charles  Mattoon 
Giddings  was  of  the  eighth  generation  in  descent  from  George  and  Jane 
Tuttle  Giddings  of  England,  who  in  1635  settled  in  the  town  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  about  25  miles  from  Boston.  His  father  was  Sereno  Giddings  of 
Lenox,  Mass.,  formerly  of  Lyme,  Conn.  His  mother  was  Esther  Mattoon 
Giddings.  Charles  was  the  first-born  of  his  parents,  and  the  only  other 
child  of  the  family  was  a daughter  who  became  Mrs.  Myra  Gleason  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Giddings  was  in  Cleveland  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Ohio 
Canal,  and  in  the  festivities  of  that  occasion  was  one  of  the  floor  man- 
agers at  the  ball  given  in  the  Mansion  House,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
Superior  street.  That  same  year,  1827,  he  married  Eliza  Smyth,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  and  Prudence  Smyth  of  Detroit,  Mich.  She  was  a sister 
of  William  Smyth  of  “Smyth  and  Clary,"  produce  merchants,  of  Mrs. 
Noble  Merwin,  and  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  wife  of  Judge  Hiram  Wilson.  The 
widowed  mother  of  this  brother  and  three  sisters  died  in  this  town  and 
was  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Giddings  was  connected  in  business  with  Norman  C.  Baldwin 
under  the  firm  name  of  “Giddings  and  Baldwin,"  merchants.  He  served 
the  city  in  many  ways,  not  as  an  office-holder  on  a salary  and  many  per- 
quisites, but  as  a private  citizen,  loyal  to  the  home  of  his  adoption.  He 
assisted  in  laying  out  many  new  streets,  and  his  advice  or  counsel  on  im- 
portant municipal  affairs  was  often  sought  and  freely  given. 

Some  time  in  the  '30s,  he  built  a large  stone  residence  on  the  comer 
of  Ontario  street  and  the  Public  Square,  the  first  stone  house  erected  in 
this  locality.  The  Society  for  Savings  now  occupies  the  site.  James  F. 
Clark  built  a home  close  by  to  the  east  of  the  Giddings  residence,  and 
beyond  that  lived  John  W.  Allen.  The  charming  and  accomplished  wife 
of  Mr.  Giddings  presided  in  the  new  stone  residence  with  liberal  hospi- 
tality. She  entertained  not  only  the  social  element  of  the  city,  but  guests 
from  all  over  northern  Ohio,  and  often  from  eastern  cities.  In  front  of 
this  house  Mr.  Giddings  presented  to  the  Cleveland  Grays  its  first  color 
standard. 

In  one  of  the  financial  panics  that  swept  the  city  Mr.  Giddings  lost 
heavily.  He  retired  to  a farm  on  Euclid  Ave.  outside  the  town  limits. 
There  was  much  sympathy  expressed  for  him  in  his  business  troubles, 
and  considerable  indignation  over  the  advantage  taken  of  them.  His 
beautiful  home  was  sold  at  a ruinous  sacrifice  in  order  to  propitiate  an 
exacting  creditor. 

Giddings  Ave.  was  the  once  familiar  name  of  an  East  End  street,  but 
now  numbered  East  71st.  The  man  for  whom  it  was  named  died  in 
1853,  at  the  age  of  56,  after  a residence  in  the  city  of  27  years.  Mrs. 
Giddings  died  in  1886. 

Sereno  and  Esther  Giddings,  parents  of  C.  M.  Giddings,  spent  the  last 
years  of  their  lives  with  their  son,  and  are  both  buried  beside  him  in 
Erie  Street  Cemetery.  The  family  name  on  the  stone  erected  over  the 
grave  is  spelled  with  only  one  “d" — “Gidings." 
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Joshua  Adams,  his  wife,  and  three  little  sons,  the  youngest  an  infant, 
left  their  home  in  West  Tilsbury,  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  time  to  reach 
Cleveland  in  September,  1826.  Mr.  Adams  was  the  son  of  James  and 
Dinah  Allen  Adams.  The  latter  was  descended  from  George  Allen  who 
settled  in  Sandwich,  Mass.,  in  1635,  and  the  former  was  in  direct  line 
from  Gov.  Mayhew  of  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  from  Henry  Adams  of 
Braintree,  Mass.,  1632. 

Joshua  Adams  bought  a farm  on  Aetna  street,  known  as  the  “Bald- 
win property."  It  was  about  four  miles  from  the  Public  Square,  and  on 
it  was  a good  log-house  and  an  abundance  of  fruit-trees,  apple,  peach, 
and  quince.  Tradition  held  that  its  former  occupant  was  a bachelor  from 
the  east  who  built  the  house  and  set  out  the  trees  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Baldwins.  Six  years  after  their  arrival  in  Newburgh,  in  1832, 
Mr.  Adams  died  of  cholera,  and  his  wife  was  left  with  a family  of  little 
children,  four  more  having  been  born  in  Newburgh. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Adams,  Adeline  Athearn,  was  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Hepsibah  Hussey  Athearn.  She  was  born  in  1799,  and  had  she  lived 
but  six  years  more  would  have  been  100  years  old  at  the  time 
of  her  death.  She  was  an  intelligent  woman,  a constant  reader 
until  blindness  prevented.  She  was  of  a cheerful  disposition,  and  like  all 
pioneer  wives  and  mothers,  with  few  exceptions,  she  was  self-sacrificing 
to  a degree.  In  1836,  she  married  Moses  Jewett  of  Cleveland  and  New- 
burgh, a prominent  citizen  whose  wife  Eunice  Andrews  Jewett  had  died 
leaving  him  with  seven  children.  These,  together  with  the  Adams  chil- 
dren of  the  same  number,  must  have  made  a family  that  was  no  small 
task  to  care  for.  She  had  two  Jewett  children  of  her  own.  Avis  Jewett, 
born  in  1837,  and  Emily  Jewett,  in  1839,  but  both  died  young. 


The  children  of  Joshua  and  Adeline  Adams: 


George  A.  Adams,  b.  1821;  m.  1st, 
Emily  Higgins;  2nd,  Miss  Host- 
ing. 

James  Adams,  b.  1823 ; m.  Catherine 
Simmons. 

Joshua  Adams,  b.  1826 ; unmarried. 
Adeline  Adams,  b.  1827 ; m.  Charles 
P.  Jewett,  her  step-brother. 


Cyrus  Adams,  b.  1829 ; m.  1st,  Elis- 
abeth Burgess;  2nd,  Clara  Bur- 
gess. 

Frank  Adams,  b.  1830;  m.  Maria 
Spear. 

Allen  Mayhew  Adams,  b.  1832;  m. 
Elisabeth  B.  Jones. 


1826 

SAYLE 

The  Rev.  John  Sayle  was  a distinguished  clergyman  who  was  famous 
throughout  the  Isle  of  Man  for  his  eloquence  and  scholarship.  He  trans- 
lated much  of  the  Bible  into  the  Manx  language.  When  nearing  his  sev- 
entieth year  of  life  he  came  with  his  wife,  Catherine  Kinley  Sayle,  to 
Ohio.  They  were  of  a party  of  emigrants  from,  or  near  Douglas,  Isle  of 
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Man,  who  settled  in  Newburgh  on  Union  street,  or  in  Warrensville,  just 
over  the  Newburgh  line. 

The  Rev.  John  Sayle  lived  but  six  years  after  his  arrival  here.  He 
fell  a victim  to  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1832.  His  wife  survived  him  26 
years,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  98. 

Children  of  John  and  Catherine  Sayle : 

Ann  Sayle,  m.  William  Watterson.  Thomas  Sayle,  removed  to  North- 
John  Sayle,  d.  unmarried.  field,  0. 
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William  Watterson  and  Ann  Sayle,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  and  Cath- 
erine Kinley  Sayle,  were  married  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  ceremony  accompanied  a party  of  Manx  men  who,  in 
1826,  emigrated  to  Newburgh  and  Warrensville.  With  them  came  Mrs. 
Watterson's  aged  parents.  The  journey  was  often  delayed  and  very 
tedious,  taking  nearly  three  months  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Watterson  settled  on  a farm  of  80  acres.  His  first  son  was  the 
second  child  born  in  the  Manx  settlement.  The  Watterson  family  num- 
bered ten  sons  and  a daughter.  Three  of  the  former  served  throughout 
the  Civil  War,  one  losing  his  life  in  action,  the  other  two  badly  wounded. 
Three  of  the  family  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College,  one  of  them 
at  the  head  of  his  class. 

The  record  of  these  sons  not  only  indicates  the  high  mentality  of  the 
parents,  but  also  heroic  self-sacrifice,  without  which  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  their  children  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Watterson  was  an  ideal  mother.  M.  G.  Watterson,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  the  family,  says  that  without  exception  she  was  the  tenderest- 
hearted  woman  he  ever  knew;  tender,  not  only  to  her  own  children,  but 
to  all  who  needed  affection  and  sjonpathy. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watterson  died  within  a few  weeks  of  their  eighti- 
eth birthdays,  and  only  eight  days  apart.  They  rest  in  Woodland  Ceme- 
tery. 


Children  of  William  and  Ann  Watterson: 


John  J.  Watterson,  m.  Margaret 
Crennell. 

William  J.  Watterson,  m.  Sarah 
Ruggles. 

Sarah  Watterson,  m.  Perry  Payne. 
Harrison  Dunton  Watterson,  m. 
Elisabeth  Akers  of  England. 


Moses  G.  Watterson,  m.  Helen  Far- 
rand.  The  latter  was  a graduate 
of  Western  Reserve  College ; was 
county  treasurer  for  six  years, 
and  president  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, four  years.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  business  life  he  was 
president  of  a bank. 
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Henry  Watterson,  died  of  typhoid 
fever  when  about  30  years  of  age, 
a graduate  of  Western  Reserve 
College. 

Edward  Watterson,  m.  Mary  Pren- 
tice (dau.  of  Squire  Prentice),  a 
graduate  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege. 

Julius  C.  Watterson,  killed  at  New 
Hope  Place  in  an  engagement  of 


the  Civil  War.  His  body  was 
never  recovered. 

Robert  Watterson,  m.  Caroline  Nor- 
ton, sister  of  David  Z.  Norton,  the 
Cleveland  banker.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  the  Battle  of  Stone  River  in 
the  Civil  War. 

Charles  Watterson,  died  in  his  '20s, 
a fine  fellow  whose  loss  left  his 
family  inconsolable. 


1826 

FREEMAN 

Much  local  interest  centers  in  the  Rev.  Silas  C.  Freeman  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  he  was  virtually  the  first  rector  of  Old  Trinity 
Church,  1826-1830.  The  Rev.  Roger  Searl  had  officiated  at  long  intervals 
as  a missionary  clergyman,  his  charges  were  scattered  over  northern 
Ohio,  and  seldom  could  he  get  back  to  Cleveland  and  visit  the  little  church 
society  of  less  than  20  communicants. 

Second. — For  nearly  five  years  all  the  services  of  the  church,  mostly 
conducted  by  lay-readers,  had  been  held  in  the  private  residences  of 
Phineas  Shepard  and  Josiah  Barber  across  the  river  in  Ohio  City,  West 
Side.  Simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  an  established  rector,  the  serv- 
ices were  henceforth  held  in  the  small  courthouse  on  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  Public  Square. 

Third. — It  was  through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Freeman  that  Old 
Trinity's  first  edifice  was  erected. 

Fourth. — During  the  four  years'  residence  of  this  Protestant  Episco- 
pal clergyman  in  the  village  of  Cleveland,  he  officiated  at  the  weddings  of 
many  of  its  pioneer  sons  and  daughters. 

The  annals  of  Old  Trinity  in  its  early  years  are  very  meager.  They 
furnish  nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Freeman  nor  of 
his  subsequent  career.  Of  the  former  there  has  been  but  one  clue — he 
came  to  Cleveland  from  Virginia. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  Gibson  of  Virginia  has  graciously  supplied  partial 
data,  and  but  for  the  lingering  illness  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  at  this  time,  complete  records  might  be  secured. 

In  July,  1823,  the  Rev.  Silas  C.  Freeman  was  made  rector  of  Lexing- 
ton Parish,  Amherst  County,  Virginia.  Where  and  when  he  was  ordained 
are  not  on  the  records  of  that  society.  His  work  in  that  field  seemed  to 
have  been  effective,  especially  in  reviving  the  church  there.  He  remained 
until  in  the  summer  of  1826,  when  he  closed  his  connection  with  Lexing- 
ton Parish,  and  in  November  of  that  year  began  his  ministry  in  Old  Trin- 
ity at  a salary  of  $500  a year,  or  rather  at  that  rate,  as  he  was  to  give 
part  of  his  time  to  St.  Paul's,  Norwalk,  60  miles  west  of  here,  and  what- 
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ever  he  received  from  his  ministrations  there  was  to  be  deducted  from 
the  $500. 

It  is  open  to  suspicion  that  his  salary  was  not  easily  raised  nor  prompt- 
ly paid,  for  we  find  him  teaching  a private  school  in  the  old  Academy 
on  St.  Clair  Street,  and  again  he  is  conducting  one  at  Chagrin  Falls.  In 
1827,  Mr.  Freeman  was  sent  east  to  solicit  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice.  He  was  successful,  and  Old  Trinity’s  first  church  building 
was  the  result.  It  cost  $3070.  It  stood  on  the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and 
Seneca  streets,  and  facing  the  latter.  It  had  a square,  two-story  tower, 
which  formed  the  entrance.  It  was  lighted  by  four  windows  on  each  side 
and  two  in  front,  all  screened  with  green  blinds.  The  lot  upon  which  the 
church  stood  was  enclosed  by  low  posts  connected  by  a railing. 

The  wardens  and  vestry  men  were  Josiah  Barber,  Phineas  Shepard, 
Charles  Taylor,  Henry  L.  Noble,  Reuben  Champion,  James  S.  Clarke, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Levi  Sargeant,  and  John  W.  Allen.  The  first  three 
lived  on  the  West  Side. 

The  missionary  spirit  that  probably  caused  Rev.  S.  C.  Freeman  to 
sever  his  connection  with  a flourishing  parish  in  an  old  settled  state  and 
come  to  Cleveland  to  a struggling,  homeless  one,  led  him,  in  turn,  to  leave 
the  latter  when  well  housed  and  in  a growing  condition,  and  to  strike  out 
for  a point  farther  west;  therefore,  in  1830,  we  find  him  rector  of  St. 
John’s  in  Detroit,  where  he  remained  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  in 
Cleveland.  From  there  he  returned  east  as  far  as  Philadelphia,  where  rec- 
ords of  him  cease,  or  are  not  at  present  secured. 


1826 

CONGER 

John  Conger,  who  settled  in  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  in  1667,  was  the  ances- 
tor of  nearly  all  the  native-born  Congers  in  the  country.  He  had  two 
wives  and  a large  family  of  children.  From  that  day  there  has  been  a 
steady  stream  of  Davids,  Johns,  and  Josephs  in  succeeding  generations 
of  the  family,  most  bewildering  to  one  member  of  it,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Conger  of  McIntosh,  Minn.,  who  is  patiently  compiling  a Conger  Geneal- 
ogy. 

Very  little  has  been  preserved  of  the  Cleveland  life  of  James  Lock- 
wood  Conger,  a lawyer  residing  in  the  city  between  1826  and  1840,  save 
through  a package  of  old  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Conger  to  her  only  sister, 
Mrs.  Erwina  Miner  of  Centerville,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio.  James  L.  Conger, 
b.  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  was  the  son  of  David  and  Hannah  Lockwood  Conger, 
who  later  lived  in  Phelps,  N.  Y.  He  received  his  general  education  in 
that  locality  and  studied  la  wwith  Judge  Ewing  of  Ohio. 

In  December,  1824,  he  married  in  Lancaster,  O.,  Miss  Paulina  Belve- 
dere Clark,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra  and  Sarah  Clark,  pioneers  of  that 
county  and  formerly  of  Middletown,  Vt.  James  Conger  was  only  nineteen 
years  old  and  the  bride  but  eighteen.  The  youth  of  the  couple  and  the  fact 
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that  they  remained  in  Lancaster  two  years,  suggests  that  he  may  have 
pursued  his  law  studies  after  the  marriage.  A little  boy  named  Seneca 
was  born  to  them  in  Lancaster,  who  died  young. 

In  April,  1826,  they  started  for  New  York  State  to  visit  Mr.  Conger's 
parents  and  perhaps  with  a view  of  settling  near  them.  An  acknowledg- 
ment of  money  received  by  the  couple  at  that  time  is  here  given  because 
of  its  phraseology: 

“Received,  Lancaster,  0.,  April  25,  1826,  of  our  revered  father.  Dr.  . 
Ezra  Clark,  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  towards  our  portion. 

J.  L.  Conger. 

Paulina  B.  Conger." 

They  drove  a span  of  horses  all  the  way  to  eastern  New  York  and 
return,  as  far  as  Cleveland,  which  they  reached  September  6th  of  the 
same  year.  And  in  this  month  begins  the  series  of  letters  previously  men- 
tioned, a half-dozen  only,  but  covering  several  years  of  the  Congers'  resi- 
dence in  Cleveland.  These  letters  are  unusual  for  that  day  and  genera- 
tion. The  penmanship  is  beautiful,  the  composition  correct  in  every  par- 
ticular. The  writer  must  have  been  a woman  of  charming  personality; 
a brave  woman  possessing  great  fortitude,  but  shy  and  sensitive,  sweetly 
grateful  for  every  kindness  shown  to  her. 

The  depth  of  her  affection  is  revealed  in  the  messages  to  her  aged 
father  whom  she  seems  to  have  idolized  and  whom,  so  far  as  the  letters 
reveal,  she  never  met  again  in  this  life.  On  her  trip  to  New  York  she  met 
Mr.  Conger's  family  for  the  first  time.  Of  these  new  relatives  she 
writes : 

“I  frequently  think  of  the  remark  you  made  when  we  were  last  to- 
gether, 'Do  not  be  too  sanguine  in  your  expectations  of  James'  parents,' 
and  I was  cautious  not  to  be  so.  But  my  own  could  not  do  more  for  me. 
James'  sisters  were  all  equally  kind,  each  striving  to  be  most  so.  I was 
almost  afraid  to  mention  anything  I wanted  for  fear  one  of  them  would 
get  it  for  me,  and  they  seemed  to  think  they  could  not  give  me  enough. 

I really  think  the  whole  family  would  have  liked  to  come  on  to  Cleveland 
with  me,  they  were  so  truly  attached. 

“Father  Conger  and  James  went  to  New  York  City,  returning  before 
July  5th.  They  purchased  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  books  and  other  things.  Father  brought  me  a beautiful  figured  silk 
dress  and  other  smaller  presents." 

The  young  couple  drove  back  to  Cleveland,  but  various  and  sundry 
household  furnishings  donated  by  the  elder  Congers  were  shipped  by 
canal  and  Lake  Erie.  One  barrel  when  opened  was  found  to  contain 
everything  necessary  for  the  laundry,  while  mop  and  dish-cloths  had  been 
tucked  into  another  one.  Nothing  necessary  or  convenient  in  that  line  had 
been  omitted  or  forgotten.  And,  just  as  the  team  was  about  to  start  on 
the  long  western  journey,  father  Conger  had  placed  a bill  in  his  young 
daughter-in-law's  hand,  to  be  used  by  her  for  any  personal  need  on  the 
way. 

When  they  reached  Cleveland  they  found  Mrs.  Reuben  Wood,  wife  of 
the  future  governor  of  the  state,  preparing  for  a visit  to  her  former  east- 
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ern  home.  Her  sister  was  to  accompany  her,  and  they  intended  to  remain 
until  spring.  Evidently  the  Conger  and  Wood  families  were  previously 
acquainted.  The  latter  at  once  turned  over  the  house  they  occupied,  with 
all  the  heavier  furniture  to  Mr.  Conger,  at  a rental  of  $80  for  the  eight 
months'  use  of  it.  This  sum  also  included  the  kitchen  garden  well  stocked 
with  a variety  of  vegetables  and  five  bushels  of  peaches  yet  ungathered. 

The  departure  of  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  -sister  is  told  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters. “They  started  on  Sunday,  September  10th.  We  went  out  on  a 
lighter  about  a mile  from  shore  to  the  steamboat  with  them.  The  waves 
were  very  high  and  I became  seasick  on  the  way.  Notwithstanding,  on 
the  whole  I had  a pleasant  ride." 

The  young  wife  seems  to  have  been  very  lonely  in  the  new  strange 
town,  her  only  acquaintance  in  it  having  been  Mrs.  Wood  whose  return 
she  pathetically  anticipates.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Conger  had  purchased  a 
lot  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  Public  Square.  The  east  corner  of  the 
May  Co.'s  big  department  store  now  covers  the  site,  and  upon  this  he 
began  the  erection  of  a small  frame-house,  which,  four  years  later,  was 
considerably  enlarged. 

Mrs.  Conger  dwells  upon  the  delights  of  its  possession;  speaks  with 
pride  of  the  sodding  of  her  “door  yard,"  and  of  her  planting  in  it  a rose, 
a lilac,  and  a snowball  bush;  of  the  high  board  fence  surrounding  three 
sides  of  the  lot,  and  a little  later  of  the  arbor  covered  with  five  kinds  of 
grapes,  and  of  the  square  of  English  strawberries  each  side  of  the  arbor, 
from  which  she  picked  sixteen  quarts  of  fruit. 

Stand,  if  you  will,  in  front  of  the  towering  Cushing  Building  and 
imagine  the  little  home,  the  lilac,  and  the  snowball  bush! 

The  furnishing  of  their  house  progressed  slowly. 

“I  believe  all  the  furniture  we  have,  so  far,  are  fees.  James  has  sent 
to  Pittsburgh,  by  a man  who  owes  him,  for  a carpet  for  the  front  cham- 
ber and  hall,  and  I have  just  finished  a pretty  rag-carpet  for  the  back 
room." 

The  second  summer  after  the  house  on  the  Square  was  occupied  Mr. 
Conger's  sisters,  Hannah  and  Phebe,  both  mentioned  as  “beautiful  young 
girls,"  make  the  family  a long  visit.  We  can  imagine  how  pleasant  those 
months  must  have  been  when  we  are  told  that  “there  are  numerous  young 
men  in  town,  but  very  few  young  women."  And  in  connection  with  this 
who  can  not  read  romance  in  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  state- 
ment, “There  are  many  beautiful  walks  and  rambles  on  this  delightful 
lake.  Every  Sunday,  after  meeting,  James  and  I take  a walk  by  the 
lake,  and  often  through  the  week  we  stroll  through  the  Square  and  Ontario 
street  to  it  and  spend  the  twilight  hours  there."  This  was  written 
August,  1827. 

James  Conger  must  have  given  evidence  of  unusual  ability  in  his  pro- 
fession for  one  so  young,  or  he  never  would  have  found  himself  associated 
with  Thomas  Bolton,  one  of  Cleveland's  most  able  jurists.  “Bolton  & 
Conger,  Attornies  and  Counsellors,  Hancock  Block,  No.  93  and  95  Supe- 
rior Street,"  they  announce  professionally. 

Some  time  after  the  panic  of  1837,  that  was  the  cause  of  scattering 
many  of  the  numerous  Cleveland  lawyers  and  doctors  to  all  points  of  the 
compass,  James  L.  Conger  removed  to  Belvedere,  Mich.,  where  in  1847, 
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after  four  years  of  battling  with  tuberculosis,  Mrs.  Conger  died,  aged 
forty-one.  Mr.  Conger  married  again,  but  there  is  no  record  furnished 
of  this  union.  He  became  a prominent  man  of  that  community  and  at 
one  time  represented  it  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress  in  Washington. 
He  died  in  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  in  1876,  aged  seventy-one,  and  was  buried  in 
Columbus,  0. 


Children  of  James  L.  and  Paulina  Clark  Conger: 


Seneca  Conger,  b.  1825;  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

Helen  Edwina  Conger,  b.  Jan.,  1827 ; 

m.  Thomas  Lough. 

William  James  Conger,  b.  1829;  m. 


Abby  Louise  Meckler.  He  died  in 
Columbus,  0.,  1882. 

Three  younger  children  died  in  in- 
fancy. 


Helen  Edwina  Conger  was  born  four  months  after  her  parents 
arrived  in  Cleveland,  and  often  returned  in  after  years  to  her  native 
town,  even  since  it  became  ‘'Greater  Cleveland.”  She  was  welcomed 
each  time  in  the  homes  of  our  oldest  families  as  a loved  and  honored  guest, 
for  she  was  an  unusually  bright,  attractive  woman.  She  died  but  recent- 
ly, leaving  two  daughters. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Waggoner,  one  of  them,  resides  in  the  city. 

When  James  L.  Conger  removed  to  Michigan,  he  sold  his  Cleveland 
residence  property  to  Dr.  Erastus  Cushing.  He  may  have  received  less 
than  $1000  for  it.  Today  the  lot  is  worth  $8000  a foot  front;  a traffic 
tally  recently  taken  showed  that  in  the  business  hours  of  the  day  an 
average  of  5134  persons  pass  this  spot  hourly. 


1826 

PRIME 

Jewett  Prime  succeeded  Ziba  Willes  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Herald  in  1826.  He  was  a young  married  man  who  died  within 
two  years,  leaving  a widow  who  soon  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

They  are  buried  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery  and  Mrs.  Primers  headstone 
is  inscribed:  “Fanny,  relict  of  Jewett  Prime,  died  1832,  aged  31  years.” 

The  Jewett  and  Prime  families  of  New  England  frequently  intermar- 
ried, and  probably  Mr.  Prime  received  his  Christian  name  through  such 
a family  connection,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  trace  it.  He  may 
have  been  related  to  Moses  Jewett,  an  early  pioneer. 

An  Aaron  Prime,  carpenter  and  joiner,  resided  on  Lake  Street  in 
1836.  He  is  interred  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  but  so  far  from  the  lot 
in  which  lie  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett  Prime  that  it  would  suggest  no  near 
relationship. 
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Early  in  the  year  1826,  two  sisters  and  a brother  with  their  families 
bid  a final  farewell  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  set  sail  for  America.  In  May 
of  this  year,  these  people,  thirteen  in  number,  weary  from  weeks  of  travel 
and  anxious  for  some  place  they  could  once  more  call  home,  settled  in 
Newburgh  in  a locality  now  known  as  Broadway  and  Stafford  Place. 
Had  a roll  been  called  of  the  little  colony,  the  following  would  have 
responded : 

William  Kelly  and  wife  Ellen  Kneen  Kelly,  and  their  son  John  Kelly. 

Patrick  Teare  and  wife  Ann  Kneen  Teare,  and  their  daughter  Mary 
Ann  Teare. 

William  Kneen,  brother  of  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Teare,  his  wife  Mary 
Kenyon  Kneen,  and  their  children  William,  Mary,  John  and  Jane  Kneen. 

Patrick  Teare  died  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  and  in  time  his  widow 
married  again,  a Mr.  Kelly,  and  removed  to  Warrensville,  Ohio.  Nothing 
has  been  furnished  the  writer  concerning  the  above  pioneers  save  a brief 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Teare-Kelly.  She  is  depicted  as  a remarkably  active  and 
ambitious  woman,  the  life  of  any  gathering  with  her  quick  wit  and  jokes. 
When  past  60  years  of  age,  she  visited  friends  in  a neighboring  town  and 
upon  going  to  the  depot  to  return  to  her  home,  found  her  train  already 
pulling  out.  She  ran,  and  with  a squirrel’s  leap,  landed  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  last  car,  and  was  borne  away  amid  the  loud  applause  of 
bystanders. 

It  is  said  that  she  would  carry  her  butter  and  eggs  from  Warrensville 
to  Cleveland,  a distance  of  nine  miles,  walking  both  ways,  and  returning 
the  same  day.  She  endured  many  hardships,  but  through  them  all  was 
noted  for  her  gentleness  and  patience. 

Her  daughter  Mary  Ann  Teare  married  John  Radcliffe.  He  died 
leaving  her  with  three  small  children.  She  was  a woman  of  rare  excel- 
lence, industrious,  economical,  generous,  and  kind-hearted.  She  lived  in 
Cleveland  on  Cedar  Ave.,  and  was  a member  of  the  Euclid  Ave.  Baptist 
Church.  She  died  in  1890.  Her  surviving  children  are  William  and 
Eliza  Radcliffe. 

William  Kneen  and  his  wife  grew  tired  of  their  “huckleberry  patch,” 
as  they  called  it,  in  Newburgh,  and  removed  to  Carroll  County,  0.,  where 
Mrs.  Kneen  died  at  the  age  of  91.  Their  daughter  Mary  Kneen  married 
Rev.  Hugh  Gibson,  and  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Jane  Kneen,  youngest  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Kenyon  Kneen, 
became  the  only  survivor  of  the  party  of  thirteen  from  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
1826.  She  was  proud  to  relate  that  her  mother  frequently  entertained 
John  Wesley  at  her  home.  She,  Mary  Kenyon,  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first  woman  convert  to  Methodism  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  She  had  a re- 
markable voice  and  led  the  singing  at  all  the  Wesley  religious  meetings. 

Jane  Kneen  married  Elijah  Shepherd,  and  after  his  death  she  left 
Carroll  County,  and  returned  to  Cleveland,  where  she  resided  on  Eglen- 
dale  Avenue  with  her  daughter  Mary  Shepherd,  and  her  son  Frank  Shep- 
herd of  the  Holmes,  Shepherd  Lumber  Co. 
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In  1826,  several  families  from  the  Isle  of  Man  came  to  the  north-east 
part  of  Newburgh  and  settled  on  land  on  what  is  now  Union  street  and 
south  of  Kinsman  Road.  It  was  a small  colony  of  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  families.  Some  of  them  settled  in  Warrensville.  Those  who 
formed  what  was  long  known  as  the  Manx  village  were,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Kelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Quiggin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N. 
Cannell,  and  three  families  of  Corletts.  They  were  industrious,  frugal, 
moral,  and  religious  people.  In  1831,  they  built  a log-cabin  school-house 
on  the  corner  of  what  is  now  known  as  Union  and  Rice  avenues.  The 
Stewarts  and  Saxtons  from  Connecticut  joined  in  this  educational  enter- 
prise. 

John  N.  Cannell  was  born  in  1800.  His  wife  Jane  Quiggin  was  born 
the  same  year.  Mr.  CannelFs  father  Patrick  Cannell  accompanied  his  son 
to  Newburgh.  He  was  then  72  years  of  age.  Patrick  Cannell  established 
the  first  Sunday  School  opened  in  Newburgh.  His  daughters  and  his  sons' 
wives  were  teachers  in  it.  His  wife,  Margaret  Quayle  Cannell  had  died 
ten  years  previously. 


Children  of  John  N.  and  Jane  Quiggin  Cannell: 


John  W.  Cannell,  b.  1823;  drowned 
in  Shaker  Lake,  1842. 

Thomas  Cannell,  b.  1825 ; m.  Mariett 
Farr. 

Jane  J.  Cannell,  b.  1828;  m.  Sayles 
A.  June. 

Elisabeth  J,  Cannell,  b.  1831;  m. 
William  Kelley. 

Emily  A.  Cannell,  b.  1833 ; m.  John 
Watson. 


Charles  Cannell,  b.  1836;  m.  Elisa- 
beth Eldridge. 

Louise  Cannell,  b.  1838 ; m.  1st,  An- 
drew Stone,  2nd,  James  Jenkins. 

Henry  A.  Cannell,  b.  1841 ; unmar- 
ried. 

Eli  W.  Cannell,  b.  1844;  m.  Marga- 
ret E.  Corlett. 


The  youngest  child  of  the  family,  E.  W.  Cannell,  4129  E.  93rd  St., 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Cannell,  living  in  Iowa,  are  the  only  surviving  members 
of  it. 


1827 

This  year  marked  the  town's  highest  degree  of  exaltation  and  its  low- 
est depth  of  depression. 

The  opening  of  the  Ohio  Canal  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ceremony 
the  limited  resources  of  the  village  made  possible.  Distinguished  guests, 
including  the  governor  of  the  state,  were  entertained  with  simple  but 
dignified  hospitality.  The  festivities  closed  with  a dance  at  Merwin's 
Tavern,  then  managed  by  James  Belden,  and  renamed  the  “Mansion 
House."  It  is  said  that  in  order  to  fill  out  the  quadrilles,  then  the  only 
dance  in  vogue,  every  adult  in  the  community  had  to  be  present  and  assist. 
Even  children  were  pressed  into  the  service. 

But,  alas ! scarcely  had  the  happy  event  ceased  to  be  the  theme  of 
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every  tongue,  ere  the  village  was  prostrated  by  a fatal  epidemic  of  typhoid 
fever,  causing  much  suffering  and  seventeen  deaths.  It  lasted  over  two 
months  and  those  who  escaped  the  disease  were  worn  out,  from  constant 
ministrations  to  the  sick  and  the  dying. 

Newburgh  and  East  Cleveland  were  also  grievously  afflicted.  Whole 
households  were  ill  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  often,  three  or  four 
deaths  occurred  in  a family.  The  home  of  Amihaaz  Sherwin,  living  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Euclid  Ave.  Congregational  Church,  was  a sad 
scene  of  suffering  and  death.  Martha  Dickerson,  wife  of  Peter  Dicker- 
son  of  East  Cleveland,  and  her  two  children  were  buried  within' a few 
days  of  each  other. 


1827 

The  Connecticut  Land  Company  gave  the  hamlet  of  Cleveland  in  1808, 
10 acres  of  land  for  a cemetery  on  what  is  now  E.  9th  St.  In  1827  it 
was  platted  and  called  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  While  this  was  being  done. 
Judge  Spaulding  rode  by  in  a stage-coach  bound  for  Warren,  and  he 
wondered  why  a site  for  a burying-ground  should  be  selected  so  far  out 
of  town.  In  September  of  this  year,  an  infant  daughter  of  Deacon  Moses 
White  was  interred — the  first  grave  dug  in  the  cemetery.  The  children 
of  the  bereaved  family  cried  bitterly  because  they  had  put  little  Minerva 
“way  out  in  the  woods.^’  The  records  of  the  cemetery  for  the  first  13 
years  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its  books  reopen  in  1840. 

The  Cuyahoga  River,  as  it  neared  Lake  Erie,  suddenly  swerved  to  the 
left  and  entered  the  lake  from  what  is  now  the  West  Side.  In  this  year 
the  Government  straightened  this  bend  in  the  river  by  cutting  an  arti- 
ficial channel  out  into  the  lake  several  rods  east  of  the  old  original  one. 
Steamers  and  vessels  were  now  enabled  to  enter  the  harbor. 

Wolves  still  troublesome  on  farms  near  town.  Sheep  and  hogs  at- 
tacked by  them. 


1827 

THE  FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH  ORGANIZED 

Previous  to  this  year  came  the  Rev.  Joel  Sizer  of  New  York,  accom- 
panied by  his  sister  Abigail,  and  set  up  housekeeping  on  St.  Clair  street, 
corner  of  what  is  now  “Court  Place.^^  The  brother  and  sister  were  ferv- 
ent Methodists.  Joel  had  been  made  a local  preacher  in  his  eastern  home, 
and  within  a year's  time  of  his  arrival  here,  he  had  gathered  together  the 
few  Methodists  in  town,  and  formed  a class,  the  Rev.  John  Crawford,  a 
pioneer  preacher,  assisting. 

The  members  of  this  class  were: 

Rev.  Joel  Sizer;  Abigail  Sizer;  Grace  O’Kane  Johnson,  widow  of 
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William;  Mrs.  Lucy  Knowlton;  Elisabeth  Belden,  afterward  the  wife  of 
Eubulus  Southworth;  Eliza  Tomlinson,  wife  of  Andrew  Worley;  Andrew 
Tomlinson,  Mrs.  Worley’s  brother.  Seven  in  all.  Not  long  after,  Elijah 
Peet  of  Newburgh  and  his  wife,  Martha  Williams  Peet,  joined  the  class, 
and  four  years  later  took  up  their  residence  at  36  Bank  Street,  where 
they  lived  the  remainder  of  their  days. 

Nothing  can  be  learned  of  the  subsequent  lives  of  Joel*  Sizer  or  his 
sister,  nor  that  of  Lucy  Knowlton.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a widow  with 
sons. 

The  society  worshiped  in  the  little  log  school-house  standing  on  the 
south-east  corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Bank  streets;  sometimes,  when  the 
weather  permitted,  in  one  of  the  many  groves  near  the  heart  of  town; 
and  one  winter  the  Old  Stone  Church  faternally  opened  wide  its  basement 
doors  to  the  homeless  brethren  of  another  denomination. 
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John  McLane  or  McLean — it  has  been  spelled  both  ways — became  a 
Methodist  minister,  consequently,  had  no  permanent  abiding-place,  as, 
by  the  rules  of  that  denomination,  clergy  were  shifted  about  every  two 
years.  In  1833,  he  was  a preacher  on  the  Cleveland  Circuit,  and  held  a 
very  animated  series  of  revival  meetings  in  this  town.  He  was  residing 
in  Canfield,  0.,  in  1884,  and  nearly  80  years  of  age. 
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BAIRD-McLANE 

“Married — In  September,  by  the  Rev.  Bradstreet,  John  McLane  and 
Eliza  Baird.” 

The  bride  was  a daughter  of  Henry  and  Ann  Baird.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  a run-away  wedding.  Mr.  Baird  was  a Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terian of  the  strictest  kind.  He  was  the  man  who  once  arose  from  his  pew 
and  marched  out  of  church  because  a bass  viol  was  brought  into  the 
choir  to  accompany  the  singing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baird  were  both  charter 
members  of  the  Stone  Church.  Mrs.  Baird  was  full  of  old-world  ideas  of 
what  was  her  “Christian  duty.” 

Eliza  Baird  taught  in  the  little  red  school-house  which  stood  on  or 
near  the  south-east  corner  of  St.  Clair  and  Bank  streets,  the  site  of  the 
Kennard  House.  Loretta  Wood,  daughter  of  Gov.  Wood,  was  one  of  her 


* He  is  said  to  have  been  a high  degree  Mason  of  that  fraternity. 
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pupils,  and  she  called  Miss  Baird  her  first  cultured  teacher.  Caroline 
Scovil,  daughter  of  Philo,  was  another  of  her  scholars.  The  little  girls 
used  to  play  keeping  house  among  the  stumps  surrounding  the  little 
building.  Girl  pupils  were  taught  to  knit  and  to  sew. 

Miss  Baird  graduated  into  the  dignity  of  an  “Academy”  teacher  when 
that  building  was  erected,  and  remained  there  until  her  marriage  in 
1827. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Short  stood  on  the  sand  beach  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River  one  early  summer  day  in  1827.  They  had  just  been 
landed  by  small  boats  from  a vessel,  for  the  river  was  too  shallow  for 
large  craft  to  enter.  Their  young  children  stood  with  them,  and  piled 
about  were  the  household  goods  brought  all  the  way  from  Derby,  Conn. 
The  family  came  the  whole  journey  by  water.  First,  a little  schooner 
took  them  down  the  Housatonic  River  and  Long  Island  Sound  to  New 
York  City.  Another  boat  conveyed  them  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany. 
A canal-boat  carried  them  to  Buffalo  and  finally  they  were  brought  on 
Lake  Erie  to  Cleveland. 

With  so  many  changes  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  some  of 
their  belongings  had  spilled  out  or  been  lost  overboard  on  the  way..  So 
Mrs.  Short  had  good  reason  to  exclaim: 

“Thank  goodness  ! Here  we  are  at  last,  and  everything  belonging  to 
us,  save  the  warming-pan!” 

But  wintry  nights  and  cold  sheets  were  months  ahead,  and  the  arti- 
cles yet  at  hand  were  more  necessary  or  comforting  just  then  than  the 
bed-warmer.  The  family  found  temporary  shelter  in  a log-house  on 
Lake  Street,  probably  the  one  built  and  occupied  years  previously  by  the 
Thorpes.  1827  was  a year  of  great  sickness  and  many  deaths  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  Shorts  took  refuge  on  Woodland  Hills.  Four  years  later, 
Mr. 'Short  bought  a farm  on  Woodland  Ave.,  corner  of  Case,  and  extend- 
ing back  to  the  ravine. 

The  log-house  on  it  was  occupied  for  a time,  but  soon  a new  frame 
one  took  its  place  and,  for  70  years  was  the  family  homestead. 

Peter  Short,  born  in  1773,  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Abigail  Short, 
who  had  ten  children.  Mrs.  Peter  Short  was  Minerva  Mallory  of  Mil- 
ford, Conn.  She  was  a daughter  of  Moses  Mallory,  a Revolutionary  sol- 
dier, of  whom  mention  will  be  made  later.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Short  had  13 
children,  only  seven  of  whom  accompanied  or  followed  their  parents  to 
Cleveland.  Charles  Short,  one  of  the  older  children,  remained  in  Connec- 
ticut, married  there  and  died  in  1878.  His  grandchildren  still  reside  in 
Bethel,  Conn.^  and  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Children  of  Peter  and  Minerva  Mallory  Short: 


Almira  Short,  m.  Starr  B.  Riggs. 
Minerva  Short,  m.  Thomas  Davis. 
Lewis  Short,  b.  1811;  m.  Helen 
Woodman. 

Lucy  Short,  b.  1813;  m.  Zachariah 
Eddy. 


Maryette  Short,  b.  1815 ; unmarried. 
David  Short,  b.  1818 ; unmarried. 
Maria  Short,  m.  1st,  Ed- 
wards ; 2nd, Harvey. 


Almira  Short  and  Mr.  Riggs  were  married  in  1824  in  Derby,  Conn. 
They  came  to  Cleveland  in  1828,  and  remained  in  or  near  this  place  for 
about  10  years,  then  removed  to  Indiana.  Mr.  Riggs  was  a founder  of 
the  Congregationalist  church  in  Boonville,  Ind.  His  children;  nine  in 
number,  settled  in  Indiana  and  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Riggs  survived  his  wife  18 
years. 

Minerva  Short  married  Mr.  Davis,  the  pioneer,  in  December  of  the 
same  year  she  came  to  Cleveland,  and  remained  here  the  rest  of  her  life. 
See  Thomas  Davis  family  sketch. 

Lewis  Short  lived  on  Woodland  Ave.  near  the  old  homestead.  He 
worked  on  his  farm  and  later  had  a shoe-shop.  In  1882,  he  moved  to 
Detroit  street  in  what  is  now  Lakewood  and,  ten  years  later,  died  aged 
81  years.  He  was  of  a very  religious  nature  and  held  original  interpre- 
tations of  the  Bible,  which  he  much  reverenced,  and  loved  to  expound. 
Unlike  the  type  of  religious  enthusiast,  he  was  liberal-minded,  gentle, 
genial,  and  loth  to  take  offense.  His  wife,  Helen  Woodman  Short,  was 
born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  was  of  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  23  years, 
when  married. 


Children  of  Lewis  and  Helen  Short : 


Caroline  Short,  m.  Mr.  Kidney. 
Henry  L,  Short,  m.  Mrs.  Cowles. 

Lives  in  Colorado. 

George  W.  Short,  m.  Adalaide  Mun- 
hall. 


Frank  Short,  married  and  lived  in 
Lakewood. 

Frederick  Short,  lived  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  and  married  there. 


George  W.  Short  was  a well-known  business  and  club  man  of  the  city. 
He  was  a senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Short  & Forman,  publishers.  His 
wife  and  two  pretty  daughters  were  prominent  in  Cleveland  society  until 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Short.  They  live  or  spend  most  of  the  year  in  New 
York  City. 

Lucy  Short  was  but  16  years  of  age  when  she  married  Mr.  Eddy  and, 
in  1879,  they  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  as  a house-warming  in  the 
third  and  last  home  of  the  Short  family  on  Woodland  Ave.  This  house 
was  built  in  front  of  the  old  homestead  which  also  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  early  log-cabin.  Mr.  Eddy  was  a builder  of  row-boats  and  back  of 
his  house  had  a large  shop  in  which  he  worked  on  them. 

Mr.  Edwards,  the  first  husband  of  Maria  Short,  was  drowned  on  the 
Great  Lakes  shortly  after  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  Sarah  L.  Edwards. 
Sarah  was  adopted  and  reared  by  Maryette  and  David  Short.  She  re- 
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ceived  her  education  in  Cleveland,  and  was  married  in  the  old  homesteaa 
to  Dr.  Henry  Slosson,  son  of  Dr.  Franklin  Slosson,  for  many  years  a lead- 
ing dentist.  Maria  Short  Edwards  was  married  a second  time  to  Mr. 
Harvey,  and  lived  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  she  died. 

Maryette  Short  possessed  peculiar  strength  of  mind  and  character. 
Through  the  years  of  her  youth,  the  pioneer  years,  when  the  mother  was 
always  an  invalid,  it  was  Maryette  who  bore  the  burden  of  the  home- 
making. She  helped  in  the  evenings  after  the  day’s  work  in  the  house 
was  over  (and  it  was  a long  day’s  work  of  baking  and  cooking  and  churn- 
ing and  caring  for  the  needs  of  farm  and  family)  ; she  would  go  out  into 
the  fields  and  help  father  and  brother  build  the  fires  under  many  stumps 
to  clear  the  fields  for  the  new  crops.  In  middle  life  still  she  was  the 
strong  rock  of  support  upon  which  her  immediate  household  and  a very 
large  circle  of  relatives,  in  their  many  vicissitudes  and  emergencies, 
leaned  heavily. 

Although  without  children  of  her  own,  she  saw  playing  about  her 
feet  three  generations  of  little  children  whom  she  loved  most  tenderly 
and  cared  for  with  great  and  unselfish  service,  she  >vas  a woman  some- 
times to  be  feared,  always  to  be  loved,  trusted,  and  leaned  upon.  The 
years  of  her  life  were  many,  and  when  at  last  she  was  alone,  the  only 
one  of  the  once  large  household  left  in  the  empty  house,  she  met  this  also 
with  the  same  unflinching  courage,  the  same  keen  intelligence  that  had 
ever  dominated  her. 

On  her  80th  birthday,  she  sent  to  all  of  her  family  a dainty  missive 
which  read: 

“On  Thursday  afternoon  at  four. 

Miss  Short  will  meet  you  at  her  door. 

For  on  that  day  and  at  that  hour, 

She  doth  you  all  invite 
To  come  and  stay  to  tea. 

At  early  candle  light.” 

“756  Woodland  Ave.” 

David  Short  also  remained  single,  and  the  brother  and  sister  lived  to- 
gether and  carried  on  the  farm.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  he  engaged  in 
the  oil  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Short,  Judd  & Co.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Grays.  His  death  occurred  in  1894,  when  76 
years  of  age. 

All  descendants  of  the  Cleveland  pioneer  Peter  Short  and  of  his  chil- 
dren have  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  forebears.  Honesty,  piety,  sim- 
plicity, and  industry  were  some  of  the  many  virtues  of  the  Peter  Short 
families.  No  one  was  ever  made  poorer  in  order  to  increase  their  gains. 
Every  dollar  brought  into  their  households  was  honestly  earned  at  the 
shoemaker’s  bench  or  in  the  field.  They  were  just  and  considerate  in 
their  dealings,  held  out  helping  hands  to  their  neighbors,  and  were  sym- 
pathetic with  all  who  were  in  sorrow  or  in  financial  distress. 

When,  in  research,  we  chance  upon  some  record  of  an  early  Cleveland 
man  that  reveals  how  wealth  was  sometimes  acquired  within  the  limits 
of  a law,  but  far  short  of  its  spirit,  the  lives  of  Peter  Short  and  his  chil- 
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dren  shine  brightly  in  contrast,  and  prove  how  nearly  one  may  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Master. 

Moses  Mallory,  the  Revolutionary  soldier  and  the  father  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Short,  was  distinctly  remembered  by  the  older  children  of  her  family. 
He  sat  in  a corner  by  the  huge  fire-place  in  the  old  Milford,  Conn.,  home 
and  delighted  his  grandchildren  with  stories  of  the  Revolution,  and  often 
of  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 

At  one  period  of  his  service  in  the  army  he  was  ill  and  was  given  a 
furlough.  He  had  to  make  a way  to  his  home  far  north  and  leading 
through  a tract  of  country  occupied  by  the  British.  He  found  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  obtain  food  and  often  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger.  One 
day,  when  almost  famished,  he  approached  a modest  home  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods  in  which  he  was  hiding,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  woman  of  the  house.  He  did  not  ask  for  food,  but  presently  inquired 
if  she  ever  made  stone  soup.  At  her  amazed  negative,  he  assured  her 
that  she  missed  much  in  not  knowing  how  to  make  a very  delicious  dish. 
But  the  stones  must  be  of  a particlar  kind  having  peculiar  qualities.  If 
he  could  find  some  of  these  rare  stones  would  she  like  to  have  him  show 
her  how  the  soup  was  prepared? 

She  surely  would.  He  went  to  the  brook,  gathered  three  or  four  large 
pebbles,  and  bringing  them  back  to  the  house  deposited  them  in  a kettle 
of  water,  and  set  it  over  the  fire.  After  it  had  boiled  a few  minutes,  he 
called  for  salt,  and  presently  for  some  cornmeal  to  thicken  the  soup. 
The  result  was  a nourishing  porridge  of  which  he  partook  ravenously, 
and  which  the  woman  shared  with  him  without  once  suspecting  the  trick. 
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Samuel  Starkweather  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Oliver  Starkweather.  His 
grandfather,  Hon.  Ephraim  Starkweather,  was  a soldier  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  it  naturally  followed  that  a boy  of  such  forebears  would 
not  be  content  to  settle  down  on  the  small  farm  where  he  was  born  and 
raised,  but  filled  with  ambition,  worked  hard  for  all  the  education  he 
could  obtain  in  his  native  town  of  Pawtucket,  Mass.,  and  then  sought  a 
higher  one  at  Brown  University. 

He  came  to  Cleveland  in  1827,  and  soon  made  his  presence  felt  in  the 
small  village.  He  was  a born  orator,  and  was  called  upon  to  make 
speeches  upon  many  occasions— patriotic  speeches,  or  speeches  of  wel- 
come, and  his  opinions  were  called  for  in  any  public  gathering  where  ora- 
tory was  in  demand.  He  was  collector  of  customs  for  the  port  of  Cleve- 
land. He  studied  law,  and  became  a judge,  and  for  five  years  was  mayor 
of  the  city. 

His  office  was  39  Superior  street,  and  his  family-residence  for  many 
years  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Water  and  Lake  streets.  Later  years 
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the  family  removed  to  Euclid  Ave.  near  Erie  and  just  east  of  the  Cleve- 
land Trust  Company. 

Mrs.  Julia  Judd  Stark'weather,  sister  of  Mrs.  T.  P.  May  and  Mrs. 
Nicholas  Dockstader,  was  born  1810  in  New  Britton,  Conn.  For  nearly 
seventy  years  she  was  identified  with  the  religious  and  social  interests  of 
the  city.  From  the  time  there  were  but  500  men  and  women  and 
children  all  told  in  the  little  village  of  1825,  until  it  became  the  great 
city  of  1894,  she  lived  always  within  half  a mile  of  the  same  spot.  For 
some  years  previous  to  her  death  she  bore  the  honor  of  being  the  oldest 
surviving  member  of  the  Stone  Church,  and  she  was  much  beloved  by  all 
affiliated  with  that  religious  society. 

As  wife  of  the  mayor  of  the  city,  she  carried  herself  with  tact  and 
dignity  through  all  the  public  and  social  functions  entailed  upon  her  hus- 
band during  his  terms  of  office,  and  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
visiting  celebrities  and  officials  of  neighboring  cities. 

The  children  of  Samuel  and  Julia  Judd  Starkweather: 


William  Starkweather,  m.  Olivia 
Sims,  daughter  of  Capt.  Sims. 

Samuel  Starkweather,  Jr. 

Sarah  Starkweather,  married  at  her 
parents’  residence  on  Water 
street,  Richard  Parsons,  Huron 
Co.,  0.,  a young  lawyer  of  fine 


presence  and  eloquent  speech.  For 
a few  years  he  was  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Herald,  keeping  that 
newspaper  up  to  a high  standard. 
With  him  was  associated  Col.  W. 
P.  Fogg.  (Both  men  died  some 
years  since.) 


One  of  the  editors  of  the  Herald  at  that  time  was  J.  H.  A.  Bone,  a liter- 
ary and  dramatic  critic  of  fine  ability. 

The  book-keeper  of  the  establishment  was  Elbert  H.  Baker,  then  slen- 
der and  youthful,  whose  sympathetic  manner  and  kindly  dealings  made 
him  most  popular  with  the  reportorial  staff.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
been  business-manager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  through  rare 
foresight  and  untiring  energy  has  made  a phenomenal  success  of  that 
newspaper,  sending  great  packages  of  its  daily  and  Sunday  editions  into 
every  town  and  village  of  northern  Ohio. 
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John  Stoddard  of  Massachusetts  was  an  early  resident  of  Cleveland, 
but  the  year  in  which  he  came  west  with  his  family  cannot  be  determined. 
They  were  very  cultured,  refined  people.  Mrs.  Stoddard,  before  her  mar- 
riage, was  Miss  Mary  W.  Billings  of  Conway,  Mass.,  and  a relative  of 
Mrs.  Edmund  Clark,  who  was  Anna  Maria  Billings  of  the  same  town. 

John  Stoddard  was  the  son  of  John,  and  a graduate  of  Yale  College 
in  1787.  He  married  Miss  Billings  in  1800,  and  removed  to  Albany, 
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N.  Y.,  where  they  lived  for  some  years  before  coming  to  Cleveland.  As  he 
was  born  in  1767,  he  must  have  been  at  an  advanced  age  when  he  made 
the  last  change  of  residence.  Probably  about  60  years  old. 

The  family  lived  first  on  Euclid  Ave.  near  the  Public  Square;  after- 
ward they  removed  to  No.  9 Ontario  street  back  of  the  Old  Stone  Church. 
At  that  time,  there  were  but  three  houses  standing  on  that  side  of  Ontario 
street  between  the  Square  and  Lake  street. 

The  children  of  John  and  Mary  Stoddard: 

Esther  Williams  Stoddard,  b.  1803.  William  Stoddard,  b.  1818. 

Mary  Ann  Stoddard,  m.  Thurston.  Solomon  Stoddard,  b.  1823. 

John  D.  Stoddard,  b.  1810. 

Esther  Williams  Stoddard  was  an  early  member  of  the  Old  Stone 
Church. 

An  Amos  Stoddard  was  living  on  Prospect  street  in  1856. 
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As  the  second  mayor  of  Cleveland,  the  antecedents  of  Joshua  Mills 
are  of  special  interest.  But  spite  of  long  and  patient  research,  noth- 
ing can  be  found  concerning  his  parentage,  birth-place,  or  of  his  move- 
ments prior  to  1827,  the  year  he  came  to  Cleveland  village.  The  family 
records,  which  might  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  are  at  present  stored 
in  the  effects  of  an  army  officer  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  are 
unattainable. 

Dr.  Mills  was  accompanied  to  Cleveland  by  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  were  Mrs.  Mills'  children  through  a former  mar- 
riage. He  opened  a drug-store  and  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of  the 
Champion  houses  north  side  of  Superior  street  just  east  of  Seneca. 

He  began  to  make  himself  useful  at  once,  aside  from  his  practice  of 
medicine.  In  the  cholera  season  of  1832,  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  gave  faithful  and  fearless  service  during  the  prev- 
alence of  that  frightful  epidemic,  both  in  that  year  and  two  years  later 
when  the  scourge  returned  with  virulence. 

Dr.  Mills  lived  in  Cleveland  but  15  years,  yet  each  one  of  them  found 
him  holding  some  public  position  bestowed  upon  him  by  a community 
that  that  respected  and  trusted  him.  He  was  an  alderman,  president  of 
the  council,  and  lastly  mayor  of  the  city  for  three  years. 

Mrs.  Mills  was  born  Phebe  Stafford  Higby,  daughter  of  Dexter  and 
Rosanna  Ellsworth  Higby  of  Castleton,  Vt.  Her  parents  removed  to 
Chillicothe,  0.,  when  she  was  14  years  old.  In  1820,  she  married  Syl- 
vester Norton,  and  went  to  live  in  Granville,  N.  Y.  Within  a few  years 
Mr.  Norton  died,  and  she  returned  with  her  two  children,  Sylvester  and 
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Minerva  Norton,  to  her  parents'  home  in  Chillicothe.  Here,  about  1826, 
she  married  Joshua  Mills.  Whether  he  was  practising  medicine  in  that 
locality,  or,  had  previously  met  her  in  Granville,  is  not  ascertained. 

In  1829,  Laura  Higby,  Mrs.  Mills'  only  sister,  five  years  younger  than 
herself,  married  John  W.  Willey,  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
whom  she  had  met  in  her  frequent  visits  to  town.  The  wedding  was 
celebrated  in  the  Mills  residence  on  Superior  street.  Soon  after,  the 
young  couple  began  housekeeping  in  an  adjacent  dwelling  also  owned  by 
Reuben  Champion. 

There  is  a discrepancy  in  the  testimony  of  old  settlers  regarding  the 
time  the  two  families  resided  here.  Mrs.  Juliana  Walworth  Keyes  is  said 
to  have  owned  two  small  frame-houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
just  below  Seneca,  that  were  occupied  by  Dr.  Mills  and  John  Willey 
previous  to  their  removal  to  beyond  the  Public  Square.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  lived  at  different  times  on  both  sides  of  Superior  street, 
but  which  was  Dr.  Mills'  first  residence  is  in  doubt. 

After  the  death  of  0.  B.  Skinner  in  the  summer  of  1835,  Dr.  Mills 
rented  the  Skinner  cottage  on  Commercial  street,  corner  of  Ontario,  where 
I his  family  lived  many  years  afterward.  That  same  year  brought  great 

I grief  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mills,  and  doubtless  to  the  childless  home  of  the 

i Willeys  as  well.  Their  little  Harriet,  eight  years  of  age,  and  John  Willey 

j Mills,  the  idolized  son,  two  years  old,  both  died  of  scarlet  fever  within 

I a few  days'  time. 

I Meanwhile  Sylvester  Norton  and  his  sister  Minerva  were  growing  to 

I manhood  and  womanhood.  The  former  became  a lieutenant  in  the  U.  S. 
j Navy.  He  was  a fine,  handsome  lad,  beloved  by  his  parents  and  relatives, 

I and  gave  promise  of  a brilliant  future.  He  was  lost  off  the  Steamer 

I Atlantic  in  Long  Island  Sound  in  1846.  He  was  25  years  old  at  the  time 

of  his  death. 

I Minerva  Norton  was  a beautiful  girl  and  famous  belle.  She  had  many 

I admirers,  but  her  choice  fell  upon  Lieut. — afterwards  Colonel — Larabee, 

j U.  S.  A.  The  match  was  not  favored  by  Mr.  Mills — no  reason  is  given — 

I and  when  her  daughter  died  in  California  in  1873  at  the  age  of  50  years, 

i Mrs.  Mills  erected  a stone  in  Erie  street  cemetery  upon  which  is  in- 
i' scribed,  ‘‘Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Minerva  Norton,  adopted  daughter 

of  the  late  Dr.  Joshua  Mills." 

Mrs.  Larabee  left  one  child,  Minnie  Larabee,  who  married  Lieut. 
Thomas  A.  Pearce,  U.  S.  A. 

Before  Dr.  Mills'  last  term  of  mayoralty  had  expired,  he  was  seized 
with  symptoms  of  tuberculosis,  of  which  disease  John  W.  Willey  had  re- 
I cently  died,  and  he  succumbed  to  its  ravages  in  1843,  aged  46  years.  The 
I Cleveland  Herald  in  an  eulogy  on  his  life,  said: 

“His  eminence  as  a physician,  his  usefulness  as  a citizen,  his  character 
as  a man,  have  secured  to  him  an  enviable  reputation,  while  the  frank- 
ness, the  generosity,  the  nobleness  of  his  heart,  have  won  the  lasting  love 
of  all  who  knew  him." 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  tragic  loss  of  her  son,  and  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mills  was  left  alone  in  the  city.  She 
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spent  much  of  her  time  thenceforth  at  the  beautiful  home  of  a brother 
in  a suburb  of  Chillicothe  called  “Higby  Station/'  but  frequently  visited 
her  many  society  friends  in  Cleveland.  She  was  a charming,  high-bred 
woman  whom  every  one  loved  to  meet.  She  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
was  buried  in  Woodland  cemetery. 

In  her  will,  dated  1882,  at  Cleveland,  she  mentions  her  brother 
Sylvester  Higby,  and  her  great-granddaughter  Minerva  Norton  Burton, 
daughter  of  George  H.  and  Minnie  Burton  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 

Mrs.  Mills  joined  the  Old  Stone  Church  in  1827,  her  sister  Mrs.  John 
Willey  in  1829. 
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David  Hamlin  Beardsley  was  one  of  the  unique  characters  of  Cleve- 
land, and  for  23  years  perhaps  the  best  known  man  in  the  city,  for  his 
public  position  as  Collector  of  the  Ohio  Canal  brought  him  into  daily  con- 
tact not  only  with  the  merchants  of  the  town  but  with  business  men  the 
whole  length  of  the  state.  He  was  the  son  of  Squire  and  Hannah  Hamlin 
Beardsley  of  New  Preston,  Conn.,  and  was  37  years  old  when  he  came  here 
in  1826. 

School-teaching,  his  first  occupation,  took  him  to  Baltimore,  Md., 
where  he  assumed  charge  of  a select  school  and  incidentally  met  Miss 
Cassandra  Hersh,  sister  of  David  Hersh,  who  became  a Cleveland  pio- 
neer. The  following  year,  1817,  they  were  married. 

His  next  venture  was  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he  bought  315  acres 
of  land,  became  an  associate  judge,  and  was  elected  a state  senator.  To 
become  auditor  and  recorder  of  Cuyahoga  County  would  seem  like  a 
retrograde  of  honors,  but  probably  Mr.  Beardsley  had  other  things  to 
take  into  consideration  when  he  accepted  the  office.  He  worked  in  the 
old  log-courthouse  on  the  Public  Square,  and  his  beautiful  penmanship 
is  preserved  in  the  early  records  of  the  city.  When  the  Ohio  canal  was 
opened  as  far  as  Akron,  his  integrity  and  accuracy  were  recognized,  and 
he  was  made  collector  of  it,  and  for  23  years,  through  all  administrations, 
he  held  his  position,  beginning  at  a salary  of  $300,  and  ending  with  one 
of  $1200.  He  was  a man  of  simple  tastes  and  sterling  qualities,  and 
best  known  for  scrupulous  honesty  even  to  the  value  of  a cent.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  all  the  years  he  served  as  collector  of  the  canal,  during 
which  time  he  had  handled  over  a million  dollars,  he  could  account  to  a 
cent  of  all  money  passing  through  his  hands.  Many  amusing  stories  have 
been  told  of  his  exactness  regarding  small  change.  Judge  James  Cleve- 
land quaintly  refers  to  this  trait  in  an  address  before  the  Old  Settlers' 
Association  in  1896: 

‘‘The  canal  collector,  D.  H.  Beardsley,  regarded  the  statutes  and  canal 
regulations  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  sometimes  re- 
minded a canal-boat  master  that  he  owed  the  state  of  Ohio  a half  cent 
on  tolls,  and  should  remember  it  at  the  next  settlement.  Whereupon  the 
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canal-captain  would,  with  great  anger  and  profanity,  chop  a copper  cent 
in  two  with  the  cook’s  axe,  on  the  canal-lock  scale,  and  tender  it  to  the 
old  collector.  Then  the  captain  would  be  fined  $5  for  his  violation  of  the 
law  which  forbade  the  axe  on  the  state’s  property,  and  he  didn’t  think  the 
joke  was  much  on  the  collector  when  he  saw  his  face  darken  like  the  face 
of  Jove,  and  knew  that  fine  must  be  paid  before  he  or  his  canal-boat  could 
leave  the  port. 

“Collector  Beardsley  was  the  very  type  of  integrity,  honesty,  and 
honor,  and  under  his  official  mask  there  dwelt  a gentle  and  scholarly 
nature  that  loved  his  fellow-men  and  was  loved  by  all  who  esteem'  purity, 
justice,  and  the  gentle  ways  of  wisdom  and  peace.” 

Mr.  Beardsley  died  at  the  age  of  82,  and  was  buried  in  Erie  street 
cemetery. 

Mrs.  David  Beardsley  was  an  invalid  for  many  years.  She  had  three 
sisters,  all  charming  women  who  resided  near  her,  on  the  south  side  of 
St.  Clair  street  between  Seneca  and  Ontario,  and  their  mother,  a dear  old 
lady,  always  quaintly  and  beautifully  dressed,  lived  with  them.  They 
were  all  born  house  and  home-keepers,  and  though  they  lived  simply  and 
in  small  houses,  as  all  Cleveland  people  did  in  that  day,  they  were  very 
popular,  and  their  society  much  sought  for  by  the  cultured  element  of  the 
town.  Their  brother,  John  Hersh,  was  then  a bachelor.  In  after  years 
he  removed  to  Chillicothe.  Sarah  Hersh  was  the  second  wife  of  Thomas 
Brown.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Farmer.  Julia  Hersh  married  Mr. 
Bolles.  All  three  sisters  were  fine-looking,  had  dark  eyes  and  dark  brown 
hair. 

Mrs.  Beardsley  died  when  her  children  were  young.  They  were: 


Elisabeth  Beardsley,  m.  William 
Bingham. 

Mary  Hamlin  Beardsley,  m.  Aaron 
Clark.  She  died  aged  24  . 


Sarah  Beardsley,  m.  Thomas  Brown, 
widower  of  her  aunt  Sarah  Hersh. 
John  Beardsley.  Remained  a bach- 
elor. 


Mary  Beardsley  Clark  died,  and  her  husband,  Aaron  Clark,  married 
Caroline  Bingham,  sister  of  Edward  and  William  Bingham,  who  came 
to  Cleveland  from  Andover,  Conn. 

Thomas  Brown  removed  to  New  York,  and  died  there,  leaving  three 
young  sons,  and  his  widow  Sarah  Beardsley  returned  to  Ohio  and  settled 
in  Gambier,  O.,  in  order  to  educate  them. 

The  Beardsleys,  Clarks,  and  part  of  the  Bingham  family  lie  in  Erie 
street  cemeterv„ 


1827 

GRAVES 

Dickson  Graves,  born  1805,  was  the  son  of  Erastus  Graves.  He  mar- 
ried Lydia  E.  Ripley  and  removed  to  Newburgh,  the  year  not  ascer- 
tained. Here  he  died  in  1831  in  his  27th  year.  In  1835  his  administra- 
tor, Seth  Henderson,  advertised  his  land  in  Newburgh  for  sale,  because 
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the  personal  property  was  insufficient  to  pay  the  debts.  He  describes  the 
land  as  “next  to  Allen  Gaylord’s  and  east  of  Moses  Jewett’s.” 

The  children  of  Dickson  and  Lydia  Graves: 

Horatio,  Rufus,  Matilda,  Martha,  and  Edwin  Graves. 

The  family  returned  east  and  Mrs.  Graves  died  there  in  1848. 


1828 


GATHER 

Robert  Gather’s  native  town  was  near  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1828  he 
was  living  in  Gleveland,  and  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradstreet, 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  the  town,  to  Lucy  Norton,  daughter  of 
Elisha  and  Margaret  Glark  Norton.  The  wedding  was  solemnized  at 
the  residence  of  the  widow  Norton,  42  Bank  street,  now  W.  6th.  This 
site  was  afterward  the  one  upon  which  stood  the  old  Academy  of  Music, 
the  first  local  theater.  The  young  couple  settled  in  a dwelling  north  of  and 
adjacent  to  Mrs.  Norton’s  town-lot. 

Robert  Gather’s  business-advertisement  reads: 


“TIN,  SHEET  IRON,  AND  COPPER  SMITH,  91  SUPERIOR  ST.” 


according  to  the  tax-duplicate  of  1841.  Mr.  Gather  also  owned  60  feet 
front  on  Water  street,  lot  203.  After  the  sale  of  his  Bank  street  prop- 
erty, the  family  lived  on  the  corner  of  St.  Glair  and  Seneca  streets.  In 
later  years  Mr.  Gather  bought  or  built  a house  on  the  south  side  of 
Euclid  Ave.  near  Dodge  street,  and  Benj.  Harrington  moved  into  their 
St.  Glair  street  house. 

Although  so  early  a pioneer,  and  so  long  a prominent  citizen  of  Gleve- 
land, nothing  can  be  secured  regarding  the  personality  of  Robert  Gather. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Norton  Gather  was  a bright,  capable  woman.  She  died  in 
1855  of  consumption  while  on  a visit  to  her  sister  Mrs.  Wetmore,  who 
was  living  in  Gincinnati.  The  family  burial  lot  is  in  Erie  street  cemetery. 


The  children  of  Robert  and  Lucy  Gather: 


Robert  H and  Margaret  E.,  died 
young. 

Solon  Gather,  unmarried.  Lived  in 
Galveston,  Texas. 

Martha  Clark  Gather,  m.  Bollivar 
Butts. 

Lucy  Gather,  m. Gregory  of 

Galveston,  Texas. 


Josephine  Gather.  At  the  death  of 
her  parents,  was  legally  adopted 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bollivar  Butts. 
She  is  still  a resident  of  the  city, 
and  the  only  surviving  member 
of  the  family. 
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Charles  L.  Camp  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Elisabeth  Nash  Camp  of 
Norwalk,  Conn.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  dry-goods  merchants  in  the 
city.  His  store  was  number  115  Superior  street,  and  associated  with  him 
in  business  was  a relative,  Albert  Clark.  “Camp  & Clark”  was  a firm 
long  familiar  to  old  residents. 

In  1830  Mr.  Camp  married  Clarissa  Blakeslee,  daughter  of  Gad  and 
Anna  Latin  Blakeslee  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  were  pioneers  of  Medina, 
0.  In  1818  Gad  Blakeslee,  who  had  several  young  sons,  became  anxious 
to  get  them  out  of  a city  and  on  to  a farm.  At  the  same  time  he  caught 
the  western  emigration  fever  and  took  a trip  to  Ohio  to  look  about  for  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  settle. 

Upon  reaching  Cleveland  he  was  so  pleased  with  its  beautiful  location 
that  he  began  to  negotiate  for  a small  farm  on  what  is  now  Lake  street, 
below  East  9th.  But  before  closing  the  bargain  he  visited  relatives  for 
a week  or  two  in  Ashtabula  Co.  Upon  his  return  the  agent  for  the  prop- 
erty met  him  with  congratulations  upon  his  choice  of  location. 

“You  were  wise  in  settling  upon  this  town  and  this  particular  spot 
for  a future  home,”  he  exclaimed.  “A  party  of  eastern  men  have  been 
here  for  several  days,  and  they  predict  that  Cleveland  will  be  a city  with- 
in twenty  years,  and  perhaps  a sea-port.” 

“Then  this  bargain  is  all  off,”  replied  Mr.  Blakeslee.  “I  have  no  de- 
sire to  move  from  one  city  into  another  one.  I want  to  bring  up  my  boys 
on  a farm  in  the  country.” 

And  thus  Medina,  0.,  gained  a valuable  pioneer.  Mrs.  Blakeslee 
thought  a Connecticut  farm  good  enough  for  the  purpose,  but  her  husband 
had  had  some  experience  on  one  in  that  state  and  declared  that  he  was 
tired  of  knocking  his  shins  against  stones.  After  Mrs.  Blakeslee  was 
well  settled  in  Medina,  she  retorted  with  the  remark  that  evidently  he 
was  bound  to  have  his  shins  knocked,  this  time  on  stumps,  which  covered 
the  ground  in  every  direction. 

Susannah  Camp,  wife  of  James  Kellogg,  Jr.,  was  the  sister  of  C.  L. 
Camp,  and  he  had  several  other  relatives  and  family  connections  living  in 
the  city. 

The  home  of  the  latter  was  on  Lake  street,  and  almost  in  a direct  line 
back  of  the  old  Academy,  now  Engine  House  No.  1,  and  here  he  died,  and 
was  buried  in  Erie  street  cemetery.  Later  the  family  removed  to  Pros- 
pect Ave.,  now  number  2515. 

The  children  of  C.  L.  and  Clarissa  Camp: 

Hutchinson  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Re- 
sided in  this  city. 

Eliza  Jane  Camp,  m.  E.  N.  Thomp- 
son. 

Harriet  Loretta  Camp,  m.  David  P. 
Foster. 

Two  aged  daughters  of  this  family,  Mary  and  Harriet,  are  living  on 
Guthrie  Ave.,  West  Side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Camp  adopted  a niece,  Mary  Palmer  Camp  of  Wayne, 
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Elisabeth  Ann  Camp,  b.  1834;  died 
unmarried  in  1892. 

Mary  Ella  Camp,  b.  1836;  unmar- 
ried. 

Emily  Catherine  Camp,  m.  John  F. 
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O.  She  married  Col.  William  Avery  and  removed  to  Woodstock,  111.  This 
niece  was  associated  indirectly  with  a terrible  lake  disaster  that  occurred 
in  1841.  At  the  death  of  her  mother  in  Wayne,  0.,  little  Mary  Camp  was 
brought  to  the  home  of  her  uncle,  C.  L.  Camp.  Meanwhile,  another  uncle, 
David  Camp  of  New  York  state,  sent  word  to  the  Ohio  relatives  that  he 
wished  to  adopt  the  child  and  would  come  for  her  at  once. 

He  took  passage  at  Buffalo  on  the  steamer  Erie,  which  burned  a few 
hours  later,  and  David  Camp  was  one  of  the  one  hundred  passen- 
gers who  lost  their  lives.  The  city  of  Cleveland  was  vitally  affected  by 
this  disaster,  as  many  of  its  citizens  had  relatives  or  friends  on  the  ill- 
fated  steamer.  Occurring  as  it  did,  so  early  in  the  history  of  Lake  Erie 
navigation,  it  seems  fitting  to  give  the  sad  event  more  than  mere  mention. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Captain  Alfred  Mitchell,  well  known  in  the 
marine  circles  of  the  city,  it  has  been  possible  to  do  so. 

‘‘The  most  appalling  calamity  occurring  during  the  season  of  1841  was 
the  burning  of  the  steamboat  ‘Erie'  on  the  night  of  August  9,  off  Silver 
Creek,  Lake  Erie,  and  in  the  same  waters  where  the  steamer  ‘Washington 
2nd'  had  burned  in  1838.  The  ‘Erie'  had  come  out  in  that  year,  was  of 
497  tons  burden,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  T.  J.  Titus  up  to  the 
time  of  her  loss.  She  had  been  in  ordinary  at  Buffalo  for  a few  days  to 
receive  fresh  painting,  and  started  out  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening 
for  Chicago ; although  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh,  everything  promised 
a pleasant  and  prosperous  voyage.  When  about  33  miles  from  Buf- 
falo, off  Silver  Creek,  a slight  explosion  was  heard,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  whole  vessel  was  enveloped  in  flames.  Some  cans  of  turpen- 
tine, it  was  conjectured,  had  ignited. 

Captain  Titus,  who  was  in  command,  rushed  from  the  upper  deck 
to  the  cabin  where  the  life-preservers  were  kept,  but  flames  hindered  his 
progress,  and  he  quickly  gave  orders  to  the  engineer  to  stop  the  boat. 
The  passengers,  driven  by  the  flames,  madly  plunged  into  the  water,  catch- 
ing at  anything  which  might  lend  assistance  in  floating.  Many  went  down 
immediately  and  were  seen  no  more. 

The  steamer  ‘Dewitt  Clinton,'  20  miles  astern,  discovered  the  fire  and 
came  up,  reaching  the  ‘Erie'  at  about  10  p.  m.  She  was  instrumental  in 
saving  many  lives,  but  in  spite  of  all  efforts  over  one  hundred  persons 
were  drowned. 

The  steamer  ‘Lady'  from  Dunkirk,  and  the  steamer  ‘Chautauqua'  also 
came  up  soon  after,  and  together  they  towed  the  burned  hull  of  the  ‘Erie' 
to  within  four  miles  of  the  shore  where  she  sank  in  eleven  fathoms  of 
water. 

The  loss  of  property  was  heavy.  She  had  on  board  the  first  large 
invoice  of  merchandise  of  the  season,  amounting  to  30  tons,  worth  at 
least  $20,000.  Immigrants  on  board  had  about  $180,000  of  specie,  and 
the  boat  cost  over  $75,000 ; making  in  all  a loss  of  nearly  $300,000.  The 
‘Erie'  was  owned  by  C.  M.  Reed  of  Erie,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  steam- 
ers afloat  on  the  northern  lakes." 
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Orville  Bird  Skinner  was  an  early  merchant  of  the  village,  and  auditor 
of  the  county  for  several  years.  He  married  Martha  St.  John  of  Buffalo, 
a daughter  of  Madam  St.  John  and  sister  of  Dr.  Orson,  and  John  R.  St. 
John,  who  became  well  known  residents  of  this  city. 

Orville  B.  Skinner  was  a man  of  fine  mind.  He  possessed  a large 
library  for  those  days,  and  was  a close  student.  But  he  was  frail  physi- 
cally, and  suffered  from  a nervous  affliction,  and  one  July  day  of  insuffer- 
able heat  in  1834,  the  town  was  shocked  to  hear  that  in  a moment  of 
mental  stress  he  had  ended  his  life. 

He  was  universally  admired  and  respected,  and  his  sudden  death  was 
widely  mourned.  He  was  but  36  years  of  age,  and  left  a young  widow 
and  three  children.  His  estate,  at  first,  was  deemed  insolvent,  probably 
one  cause  of  his  melancholy,  but  John  R.  St.  John,  with  characteristic 
energy,  gave  it  his  time  and  close  attention.  Everything  was  settled 
satisfactorily,  so  that  a fine  property  was  secured  for  the  family. 

Previous  to  his  death,  the  family  occupied  a roomy  brick  cottage  on 
the  south-west  corner  of  Ontario  and  Champlain  streets.  It  faced  the 
north.  But  in  her  widowhood,  Mrs.  Skinner  removed  to  another  house  on 
Champlain  street,  and  rented  the  larger  one  to  Dr.  Joshua  Mills  who  occu- 
pied it  until  his  death.  Mrs.  Skinner  was  laid  beside  her  husband  in  Erie 
street  cemetery  in  1850,  aged  47  years. 

Children  of  Orville  and  Martha  St.  John  Skinner: 

Frances  Skinner,  m.  Rev.  Alexan-  Orville  Bird  Skinner,  m.  Helen 
der  Rogers.  She  died  after  the  Campbell  of  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
birth  of  her  first  child.  Orson  St.  John  Skinner,  born  after 

his  father's  death ; m.  Ellen  Allee. 

The  sons,  0.  B.  and  0.  S.  Skinner,  were  life-long  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land. They  inherited  the  St.  John  business  ability,  their  father's  love 
for  books,  and  the  brains  of  both  families.  They  were  both  connected 
with  railroad  interests,  and  members  of  Trinity  church.  Orville  B.  was 
a 32nd  degree  Mason.  Orson  S.  traveled  extensively  after  his  retirement 
from  business,  and  died  in  Nice,  France,  in  1905.  His  widow,  a most 
interesting  woman,  survived  him  but  four  years.  Each  of  the  brothers 
left  two  sons  and  a daughter.  Those  of  the  elder  were  O.  C.,  Helen  C., 
and  John  D.  Skinner.  The  children  of  the  younger  brother  were  Orville 
B.,  Orson  S.,  and  Cornelia  Skinner. 


1828 

COIT 

Col.  Henry  H.  Coit  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Lathrop  Coit  of  Norwich, 
Conn.,  who  invested  in  several  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  the  West- 
ern Reserve,  part  of  which  was  located  in  East  Cleveland. 

In  1828,  when  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  Col.  Henry  Coit  settled 
on  this  land,  where  he  lived  many  years.  He  cleared  off  a large  farm 
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and  by  his  love  of  trees  and  flowers  and  his  taste  in  growing  them  made 
it  the  admiration  of  the  surrounding  country.  He  also  made  himself  a 
benefactor  of  the  community  by  introducing  and  raising  the  best  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds. 

His  wife  was  a Miss  Mary  Breed,  and  it  is  said  of  her  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  rare  intelligence,  warm-hearted  and  devoted  to  her  family  and 
her  friends.  She  was  a Christian,  and  the  members  of  the  church  to 
which  she  belonged  cherished  her  memory,  after  her  death,  with  grateful 
affection. 

She  lived  in  her  charming  home  on  the  Coit  Road  until  1856,  when, 
at  the  age  of  sixty,  she  left  her  husband  and  children  for  “the  better 
land.^’ 

Col.  Coit  died  in  1870,  aged  eighty. 


The  children  of  Col.  and  Mary  Coit : 


Charles  Breed  Coit, 

William  H.  Coit,  married  Harriet 
Fairfleld. 

Elisabeth  Coit,  married  Samuel  H. 
Kirby. 


Maria  Coit,  married  Samuel  H.  Kir- 
by. 

Mary  Coit,  married  Rufus  C. 
Holmes  of  Connecticut. 


Charles  and  William  were  educated  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
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William  B.  and  Abigail  Reed  Lucas  came  in  1828  from  New  York 
state.  The  name  was  one  well  known  in  New  England,  and  this  branch 
of  the  family  probably  originated  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucas  settled  in  East  Cleveland.  They  brought  with 
them  four  little  daughters,  and  three  more  girls  and  a son  were  added  to 
the  family  in  the  course  of  time. 


The  children  of  William  and  Abigail  Lucas : 


Sarah  Lucas,  m.  Peter  Thorp. 
Elisabeth  Lucas,  m.  Asa  Scoville. 
Abigail  Lucas,  m.  Henry  Hayes. 
Mary  Lucas,  m.  Wells  Judson. 
Adeline  Lucas,  b.  1830 ; m.  Gilbert 
Stone. 


Beulah  Lucas,  b.  1832. 

Harriet  Lucas,  b.  1834;  m.  May 

; removed  to  Detroit, 

Mich. 

Harrison  Lucas,  b.  1834;  m.  Dolly 

A.  Plum. 


Jabez  Kelley  died  this  year  aged  52  and  was  buried  at  the  west  end 
of  the  Daniel  Kelley  lot  in  Erie  street  cemetery,  and  probably  was  a rela- 
tive of  that  family. 
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Jabez  Kelley  has  been  described  as  a small  man  of  active  temperament, 
and  quite  eccentric  in  manner. 


1828 
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Not  every  Cleveland  pioneer  resided  continuously  in  town  following 
his  arrival  here.  Several  of  its  best  known  citizens,  Elisha  Taylor,  for 
instance,  only  remained  a few  years,  sold  out  their  local  business  and  re- 
turned east  only  to  remove  again  to  Cleveland  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days. 

John  Tinker  was  identified  with  the  village  in  its  infancy,  but  lived 
here  intermittently,  leaving  when  business  dictated,  yet  always  returning 
later  on. 

He  had  several  occupations,  each  one  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
lucrative.  He  was  a farmer,  first  of  all,  then  a hotel-keeper,  and  some- 
times a merchant.  The  first  glimpse  of  him,  and  only  a glimpse,  is  in 
1828,  at  which  time  he  was  in  the  salt  business.  Years  later  he  was 
landlord  of  the  Burnett  House,  and  afterward  of  the  Prospect  House 
on  Ontario  street. 

Naturally,  his  town  residence  was  frequently  changed  through  these 
various  flittings.  We  find  the  family  living  on  Cheshire,  Granger,  and 
lastly  on  Eagle  street. 

Mr.  Tinker  owned  a large  town-lot  in  Bedford,  0.^  upon  which  he 
resided  at  intervals,  also  a farm  outside  of  that  village.  While  located 
there,  he  was  a justice  of  the  peace.  All  these  various  activities  made 
him  well  known  in  Cuyahoga  County  as  well  as  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Tinker  bore  the  Christian  name  of  his  American  ancestor,  John 
Tinker  of  Boston,  Mass.,  1635.  His  parents  were  Almerin  and  Leafa 
Stowell  Tinker  of  Guilford,  Vt.  His  grandfather,  Nehemiah  Tinker  of 
Windham,  Conn.,  was  a Revolutionary  soldier  who  had  married  into 
the  famous  Huntington  family  of  Connecticut. 

This  branch  of  the  Tinker  family  acquired  the  pioneer  habit.  At  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  it  removed  from  Connecticut  to  Vermont, 
and  the  next  generation  was  prompt  in  joining  the  exodus  from  the  lat- 
ter state  to  the  wilds  of  western  New  York. 

Almerin  Tinker  and  his  family  settled  in  Columbus,  Chenango  County. 
To  this  place  John  Tinker  returned  in  1828,  a Cleveland,  O.,  pioneer,  to 
claim  his  bride,  Marilla  Holt,  daughter  of  Elijah,  and  granddaughter  of 
Jeremiah  Holt,  both  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Her  maternal  grand- 
father, James  Dickey,  was  also  a veteran  of  that  war. 

The  wives  of  tavern-keepers  were  closely  identified  in  those  early 
days  with  their  husbands’  business,  and,  doubtless,  Marilla  Holt  Tinker, 
like  Mrs.  Spangler,  Mrs.  Scovil,  Mrs.  Harrington,  and  other  well-known 
Cleveland  women,  was  more  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  popularity 
of  the  Tnker  hotels  and  taverns  than  was  John  Tinker  himself. 
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Little  else  can  be  secured  concerning  her  save  that  her  ‘‘crown  of 
glory”  was  an  abundance  of  beautiful  brown  hair,  and  that  §he  was  a 
skillful  and  generous  cook.  She  died  while  the  family  were  living  in 
Bedford. 

John  Tinker  was  tall  and  dark.  In  the  late  years  of  his  life  he  wore 
always  a high  silk  hat,  and,  as  the  two  usually  went  together,  he  probably 
carried  a cane.  He  was  a money-maker,  and  a money-spender.  While 
engaged  in  active  business  he  gave  his  family  of  children  unusual  oppor- 
tunities for  education.  The  sons  attended  private  schools  and  academies ; 
the  daughters  were  sent  away  to  boarding-schools.  In  his  old  age,  Mr. 
Tinker  lavished  affection  upon  his  grandchildren.  On  one  occasion,  while 
on  a trip  to  New  York,  he  shipped  an  Indian  pony  and  a basket-phaeton 
to  a little  granddaughter,  now  Mrs.  May  C.  Whitaker  of  this  city. 

He  died  on  Prospect  street  at  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
D.  Sholes,  aged  69  years. 


Children  of  John  and  Marilla  Holt  Tinker: 


Mary  H.  Tinker,  b.  1829;  m.  Lev- 
erett  Tarbell  of  Bedford,  0. 

Herbert  Tinker,  m.  Mrs.  Eliza  Top- 
ping. 

Edson  A.  Tinker,  m.  Mercy  Hep- 
burn. 


Adelia  J.  Tinker,  m.  John  D.  Sholes 
of  Cleveland. 

Wilford  H.  Tinker,  m.  Fanny 


Edgar  Coe  Tinker,  unmarried. 
Volney  D.  Tinker,  unmarried. 
Fred  D.  Tinker,  m.  Morath. 


Leverett  Tarbell  was  long  a prominent  citizen  of  Cuyahoga  County. 
One  of  his  sons  was  for  many  years  an  East  End  merchant  and  yet  re- 
sides in  that  locality.  His  only  daughter,  formerly  a member  of  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Education,  is  a prominent  club  woman  of  this  city  and 
a writer. 

Children  of  Leverett  and  Mary  Tinker  Tarbell: 

Linn  Parke  Tarbell,  m.  S.  Jenny  May  Tarbell,  m.  1st,  Grove  G.  Can- 
Roy.  non;  2nd,  Alfred  Whitaker. 

John  Dwight  Tarbell. 


1828 

RUGGLES 

Cyrenus  Ruggles  and  his  wife  came  to  Newburgh  in  1828.  They  were 
well  along  in  years,  and  brought  with  them  eleven  children.  There  was 
yet  another  one  married  and  living  in  Milford,  their  former  Connecticut 
home.  Mrs.  Ruggles,  before  her  marriage,  was  Anna  Stilson,  daughter 
of  Philo  and  Anna  Bennet  Stilson.  When  her  youngest  child  was  but 
eight  years  old,  Mr.  Ruggles  died,  and  she  was  left  to  struggle  along  on 
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a partly  cleared  farm,  and  to  raise  her  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
That  indicates  the  story  of  her  life  in  succeeding  years.  She  was  a won- 
derful woman.  Only  the  period  in  which  she  lived  could  produce  her 
type. 

One  of  her  children,  Dr.  Philo  Ruggles,  became  a physician.  He  was 
about  the  only  one  in  Newburgh  for  many  years,  and  therefore  made  him- 
self a blessing  to  the  community.  His  fee  for  services  was  a secondary 
consideration  with  him.  He  was  far  from  strong  himself,  but  went 
about  year  after  year,  carrying  help  and  hope  to  poor  patients  who  had 
nothing  to  return  save  love  and  blessings. 


Children  of  Cyrenus  and  Anna  Stilson  Ruggles: 


Danforth  Ruggles,  m.  Elmira  Jew- 
ett. 

Mary  Ruggles,  m.  Hiram  Ruggles, 
her  cousin. 

Caroline  Ruggles,  m.  Nathan  Rob- 
inson. 

Laura  Ruggles,  m.  Amasa  Scoville; 
removed  to  Michigan. 

Dr.  Philo  Ruggles,  m.  Abigail  An- 
drews. 


Cyrenus  Ruggles,  m.  Eunice  Ross. 
Octavia  Ruggles,  m.  Samuel  Pease. 
Cyrus  and  Seymour  Ruggles,  died 
unmarried. 

Jarius  Ruggles,  m.  Lydia  Alvord 
Kellogg. 

Rufus  Ruggles,  m.  Eliza  Ingersoll. 
Henry  Ruggles,  m.  Minerva  Rath- 
bun. 


1828 

CORLETT 

William  B.  Corlett  and  his  wife,  Jane  Canned  Corlett,  arrived  in 
Newburgh,  in  1828,  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Accompanying  them  were  their 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Jane  Corlett. 

The  party  traveled  by  canal-boat  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  and  from 
thence  to  Cleveland  on  a vessel.  The  captain  of  the  latter  would  stop  at 
every  port,  get  drunk,  and  remain  long  enough  to  sober  up,  then  start 
his  craft  on  its  way  again.  Consequently,  it  was  six  weeks  on  the  trip. 

The  Corletts  purchased  a farm  in  Newburgh  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  the 
original  land-owner.  They  built  a log-house  and  lived  seven  years  in  it 
without  a door  or  window.  When  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow, 
the  deer  would  congregate  about  the  cabin  at  night,  huddling  against  it 
to  keep  warm. 

Mrs.  Corlett  was  a charitable,  industrious  woman.  She  spun  and 
wove  every  yard  of  flannel  used  in  her  family  from  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage until  her  death. 

William  B.  Corlett  was  a blacksmith  as  well  as  a farmer. 
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Children  of  William  B.  and  Jane  Corlett  (not  in  order  of  age)  : 


Margaret  Corlett,  m.  John  Collister, 

D.  S.  P. 

.Christian  Corlett,  m.  1st,  DeWitt 
Saxton;  2nd,  William  Thare. 
William  Corlett,  unmarried. 


Mary  Corlett,  m.  John  Quayle. 
Charlotte  Corlett,  unmarried. 

James  E,  Corlett,  m.  Mary  Day. 
Charles  C.  Corlett,  m.  Isabelle  Cor- 
lett. 


Of  the  above  only  Mrs.  Mary  Corlett  and  Mrs.  Isabelle  Corlett  are 
living  in  1913. 

I 


1828 

KELLEY 

I 

Capt.  John  Kelley  of  Virginia,  born  1760,  served  in  the  Revolution-  ! 

ary  War.  He  married  in  1780  Mary  Manning,  who  died  1840.  One  of  j 

their  family  of  13  children  was  Dr.  James  Manning  Kelley,  born  1787. 

He  served  as  a surgeon  in  the  War  of  1812. 

He  married  in  1807,  Laura  Howe,  19  years  of  age,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Samuel  and  Mabel  Dudley  Howe*  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  j 

1834,  Mrs.  Kelley  resided  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  Joseph  Crittenden  j 

of  this  city  until  her  death  in  1844.  i 

There  are  several  Cleveland  women  yet  living  who  were  personally  I 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Kelly,  and  she  is  remembered  by  them  as  a lovely,  | 
refined  woman.  She  was  interred  in  Erie  street  cemetery.  t 

The  children  of  James  M.  and  Laura  Howe  Kelly  were  prominent  * 

in  the  business  and  social  life  of  early  Cleveland.  They  were:  i 


Dulcina  Kelly,  b.  1811 ; m.  Henry  L. 
Sexton. 

Eliza  Ariadne  Kelly,  b.  1814;  m. 

Joseph  H.  Crittenden. 

James  Howe  Kelley,  b.  1815 ; m.  1st, 
Emily  Hussey,  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard, by  whom  he  had  12  children. 
He  m.  2nd,  Mrs.  Emily  E.  Carr, 
and  4 more  children  were  added 
to  the  family.  He  lived  in  Cleve- 
land from  1828  to  1856,  then  re- 


moved to  Racine,  Wis.  He  died  | 
1905.  i 

Madison  Kelly,  m.  1st,  Elisabeth  I 
Phelps  of  Painesville,  0.  He  came 
to  Cleveland  from  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y.,  about  1828,  and  was  a 
prominent  citizen,  taking  part  in 
all  municipal  proceedings  of 
weight.  He  died  in  Cleveland,  in 
1879. 


The  children  of  Madison  and  Elisabeth  Phelps  Kelley:  } 

f 

Daniel  Phelps  Kelley,  d.  1854.  Charlotte  A,  Kelley,  m.  Jerome  T.  j 

John  M,  Kelley.  Perkins  (one  child,  John  Ford  | 

Elisabeth  Phelps  Kelley,  m.  John  M.  Perkins) . ! 

Brayton.  i 
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The  second  wife  of  Madison  Kelley  was  Julia  A.  Barlow. 

Children  of  Madison  and  Julia  A.  Barlow  Kelley ; 

Grace  E.  Kelley,  m.  George  E.  Jew-  Barten  (?). 

ett.  Robert  John  Kelley,  m.  Mary  C.  Cal- 

James  M.  Kelley,  m.  Parmeley  Gray  vin. 

The  family  was  living  in  1856  at  186  Kinsman  street.  The  burial  lot 
was  in  Erie  street  cemetery,  but  changed  recently  for  one  in  Warrens- 
ville. 


1828 

OMMICK 

John  Ommick  was  a well-known  blacksmith  of  the  East  End.  He 
came  to  Cleveland  from  New  Jersey.  His  wife,  Eliza  Rockefeller,  was 
a very  superior  woman.  She  was  raised  in  a New  Jersey  home  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  much  refinement.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Ommick  gave 
her  family  great  offense,  and  from  thenceforth  she  was  completely 
estranged  from  it.  Mr.  Ommick  was  a good,  industrious  man,  whose  life 
and  character  were  above  reproach. 

Children  of  John  and  Eliza  Rockefeller  Ommick: 

Eliza  Ommick,  m.  J.  F.  Hill.  Mary  Ommick,  m.  Louis  Dibble. 

Marian  Ommick,  died  unmarried.  Charles  Ommick,  removed  west. 
John  Ommick,  m.  Mrs.  Warner. 

In  one  of  the  city  directories  the  name  is  spelled  Ammock. 


1829 

SANDFORD 

Although  a pioneer  printer  and  publisher  doing  business  on  Superior 
street  near  Water  street,  and  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Sandford  and 
Lott,  old  residents  associate  Alfred  S.  Sandford  with  local  military  af- 
fairs rather  than  with  business  interests.  He  was  a first-class  man  in 
both  respects,  though  had  circumstances  permitted  in  his  youth,  he  would 
have  found  West  Point  and  a subsequent  army  life  more  to  his  taste 
than  the  job-printing  and  book-binding  to  which  fate  had  assigned  him. 

He  was  born  in  Milford,  Conn.,  in  1805,  the  son  of  a sea-captain  who 
had  a large  family  to  support,  and  Alfred  was  obliged  early  to  strike  out 
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for  himself.  He  went  to  Albany  in  search  of  work  and  from  there  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  the  shoe-trade.  Incidentally,  he 
became  a member  of  the  crack  military  company  of  the  town — the 
Rochester  Grays. 

He  was  24  years  old  when  he  came  to  Cleveland  and  five  years  later, 
1834,  he  founded  the  firm  of  Sanford  & Lott,  succeeded  in  recent  years  by 
Short  & Forman, 

The  first  city  directory  of  1837  was  printed  by  Mr.  Sanford.  That  lit- 
tle book  has  been  invaluable  to  the  writer  of  this  history,  enabling  her  to 
secure  the  names  of  families  living  in  Cleveland  previous  to  1840,  and 
where  residing  at  that  time.  This  work  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
had  Sandford  & Lott  failed  to  publish  that  directory,  for  the  next  one 
was  not  issued  until  1845. 

Alfred  S.  Sandford  married  Mrs.  Maria  Hayward  in  1833.  She  was  a 
widow  and  had  one  child,  W.  H.  Hayward.  In  after  years  at  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Sandford's  step-son  was  taken  into  the  business, 
and  the  firm  became  “Sandford  & Hayward.” 

But  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  Col.  Hayward  enlisted  in  the  serv- 
ice, leaving  Mr.  Sandford  to  conduct  the  business  as  sole  proprietor. 

He  was  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  volunteer  fire  department,  and  was 
the  second  captain  of  the  Cleveland  Grays.  As  the  head  of  the  state  mili- 
tia, he  acquired  the  title  of  “General,”  by  which  he  was  designated  for 
many  years  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Maria  Hayward  Sandford  was  a handsome,  vivacious  woman, 
greatly  admired  in  her  day.  Her  son.  Col.  William  H.  Hayward,  inher- 
ited her  good  looks.  He  also  was  connected  with  local  military  affairs. 
Nelson  Hayward,  one  time  mayor  of  the  city,  was  his  uncle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Sandford  had  one  child,  Julius  R.  Sandford, 
who  lived  all  his  life  in  the  city  and  died  past  middle  age. 

Col.  Sandford  lived  to  be  83  years  old.  He  died  in  1888,  Mrs.  Sand- 
ford in  1890. 

Elijah  Sandford,  brother  of  Gen.  Alfred  S.  Sandford,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1812.  He  came  to  Cleveland  at  an  early  age  and 
clerked  for  Sandford  & Lott  at  87  Superior  street.  He  made  his  home 
in  those  years  with  his  brother's  family. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  1840,  Elijah  Sandford  left  Cleveland,  re- 
maining away  some  years.  He  went  into  business  for  himself  in  Newark, 
O.,  and  in  New  Orleans,  returning  in  1863  to  become  the  partner  of  Col. 
W.  H.  Hayward  by  the  purchase  of  his  brother  Alfred's  interest  in  the 
business. 

Elijah  Sandford's  patriotism  was  of  rare  degree.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  he  was  proven  exempt  from  service,  but  he  paid  bounty 
to  a substitute  and  sent  him  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Sandford  was  a member  of  the  Cleveland  Grays,  but  never  took 
a leading  part  in  military  matters  as  his  older  brother.  He  was  consid- 
ered a fine  business  man  of  unswerving  integrity. 

He  remained  a bachelor  until  nearly  50  years  of  age,  and  then  mar- 
ried Miss  Elisabeth  Hughes,  daughter  of  William  Hughes  of  Cincinnati, 
an  estimable  woman  who  at  once  won  the  friendship  of  all  Mr.  Sandford's 
relatives  and  associates.  She  is  an  active  worker  in  Trinity  Church. 
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George  Tiebout  was  originally  from  Greenpomt,  Long  Island,  but 
had  been  living  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  previous  to  1829,  the  year  he  came 
to  Cleveland.  He  was  then  30  years  of  age.  He  engaged  in  business  as 
a vessel  agent  and  in  coal-mining  and  shipping;  afterward  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  for  the  Cuyahoga  Steam  Furnace  Co. 

He  married  1st,  Elisabeth  Fitzpatrick  who  died  in  Cleveland  about 
1829,  the  year  they  arrived  here.  He  married  2nd,  Martha  Wilson,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Anna  Aram  Wilson.  She  was  ten  years  of  age  when  left 
an  orphan  by  the  death  of  her  parents.  The  Tiebouts  lived  at  No.  59 
Ontario  street  at  the  time  the  first  directory  of  the  city  was  issued  in  1837. 
Later  they  resided  on  the  West  Side.  They  were  a very  refined  family, 
and  th  members  of  it  were  much  respected  and  admired. 

Children  of  George  and  Martha  Wilson  Tiebout: 

Margaret  Tiebout,  m.  Willet  Ran- 

ney.  Frances  Tiebout,  m.  Charles  F.  Lin- 

Martha  Tiebout,  m.  1st,  George  Wil-  scott. 
lis ; 2nd,  Charles  B.  Randolph. 


1829 

JONES 

Herefordshire,  England,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Wye,  fur- 
nished two  families  to  the  village  of  Cleveland,  the  members  of  which 
became  useful  citizens,  several,  indeed,  honoring  the  city  of  their  adop- 
tion by  national  reputations.  John  P.  was  U.  S.  senator  of  Nevada. 

Thomas  and  John  Jones  had  no  money  to  spare  when  they  left  their 
English  homes,  but  they  possessed  what  was  of  more  lasting  value,  talent, 
industry,  self-respect,  and  ambition.  The  older  of  the  brothers  had  also 
a wife  and  several  children. 

Thomas  Jones,  Sr.,  was  a mason  and  marble-cutter,  and  he  found 
plenty  of  work  when  he  reached  here  in  1831.  He  established  marble 
works  on  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  Sheriff  streets,  which  were  carried 
on  by  his  sons  long  after  he  had  gone  to  the  Better  Land. 

The  family  residence  was  on  Erie,  now  East  9th  street,  directly  back 
of  the  Hickox  building,  north-west  corner  of  Euclid  Ave.  and  East  9th 
street.  That  corner  was  a big  vacant  lot,  where  played  the  large  family 
of  Jones  children  and  nearly  every  other  boy  in  town  to  keep  them  com- 
pany. Between  the  Jones  homestead  and  Superior  street  was  a grove  of 
trees,  and  the  south  side  of  Euclid  Ave.  several  rods  below  Erie  was 
covered  with  oaks,  as  was  also  the  site  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Powell  Jones : 

Thomas  Jones,  Jr.,  m.  Mary  Ann  U.  S.  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  m.  a 
Freeman.  California  lady. 
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Judge  James  M.  Jones,  m.  Erminie 
Burrows,  daughter  of  Harman 
and  Leonora  Burrows  of  Chagrin 
Falls,  Ohio. 

William  Jones,  m.  Helen  Root. 
Henry  Jones,  unmarried. 

Mary  Jones,  died  young. 


Cornelia  Jones,  m.  Edward  Gor- 
ham. 

Frederick  Jones,  m.  Mary  Murray. 
Caroline  Jones,  m.  George  Lester. 
Frances  Jones,  m.  Alonzo  Hamilton. 
Samuel  and  Edward  Jones,  unmar- 
ried. 


John  Jones,  brother  of  Thomas  Jones,  Sr.,  came  to  Cleveland  in  1829. 
He  was  but  a lad  of  17  years  when  he  arrived  nearly  penniless,  and  a 
total  stranger.  But  pluck  and  energy  won  out,  and  before  life  ended  he 
had  become  financially  independent.  He  conducted  a livery  and  transfer 
business.  His  home  was  on  Huron  street  at  its  junction  with  Erie,  now 
East  9th.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Cafe  Bismarck. 

Mrs.  John  Jones — Mary  Mason — was  a woman  of  fine  physique,  and 
attractive  manners.  Her  children  inherited  her  good  looks  to  even  a 
greater  degree.  Her  only  daughter  after  her  marriage  to  Judge  Hamil- 
ton, lived  beside  her  parents  on  Huron  street  until  her  own  children  were 
well  grown,  when  the  family  removed  to  an  elegant  stone  residence  on 
East  89th  street. 

Children  of  John  and  Mary  Mason  Jones: 

William  S.  Jones,  m.  Mattie  Clark. 

Mary  Jones,  m.  Judge  Edwin  Ham-  Orville  Jones,  m.  Maria  Swain, 
ilton. 

William  S.  Jones  was  a civil  engineer  by  profession,  but  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  work.  He  was  city  auditor  for  seven  years,  and  president 
of  the  Citizens  and  Savings  association.  Both  of  John  Jones'  sons  were 
men  of  honest,  moral  lives,  and  much  honored  and  appreciated. 


1830 

Population — 1075.  Town  Trustees — N.  C.  Crittenden, 

Postmaster — Daniel  Worley.  Thomas  May,  Edmund  Clark. 

President  of  Trustees — Richard  Hil-  Recorder — James  L.  Conger. 

Hard.  Treasurer — Daniel  Worley. 

Marshal — Silas  Belden. 

1830 

Euclid  Ave.,  corner  of  Muirson  street,  sold  for  $100  an  acre. 

Henry  Still  and  wife  died  and  were  interred  in  Erie  street  cemetery. 

Married.  “John  C.  Granger  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  to  Sarah  Maria 
Phelps  of  Cleveland."  {Herald,) 
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Died.  Lucintha,  wife  of  James  S.  Clarke.  (Erie  street  cemetery.) 

Married.  Russell  Bratt  and  Olive  Chapman.  {Herald.) 

Died.  Zibbe  Willes,  aged  33  years.  (Erie  street  cemetery.) 

Euclid  Ave.  is  yet  but  a narrow  road  scarcely  more  than  a wagon- 
track  with  trees  and  bushes  crowding  its  sides  beyond  Erie  street,  and 
the  houses  on  it  mostly  poor  and  dilapidated. 

1830 

TO  WHOM  DID  IT  BELONG? 

{From  The  Cleveland  Advertiser) 

“Found,  On  the  morning  of  August  12,  1831,  a portable  trunk,  which 
on  examination  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  was  found  to  contain  female 
wearing  apparel,  very  rich,  and  of  much  value. 

Said  trunk  was  found  between  the  wagon-tracks,  upon  the  Brooklyn 
end  of  the  bridge  crossing  from  Cleveland  to  Brooklyn.  The  owner  may 
recover  same  by  proving  property  and  paying  charges. 

John  D.  Heacocks,  Brooklyn.” 
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When,  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  British  and  Indians  burned  the  hamlet 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  one  house,  on  Main  street,  was  left  standing  unharmed 
among  the  ruins.  It  belonged  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Kinsman  Marsh,  widow 
of  Gamaliel  St.  John,  formerly  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  who  had  been  drowned 
in  Niagara  river  a few  years  previous.  Moreover,  a large  store-house 
belonging  to  her  was  also  left  unmolested  through  her  tact  and  powers  of 
persuasion.  She  was  a woman  of  remarkably  strong  character,  and  that 
this  trait  was  transmitted  in  a marked  degree  was  evidenced  by  the  lives 
of  her  children  and  grandchildren  who  were  pioneers  of  our  sister  city 
and  also  of  our  own. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  in  1820  records  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
Sarah  St.  John  to  Samuel  Wilkinson  “all  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.”  This  daugh- 
ter and  her  sisters  Aurelia  St.  John — Mrs.  Asaph  Bemis — and  Caroline 
St.  John — Mrs.  Jonathan  Sibley — passed  their  long  and  prosperous  lives 
in  Buffalo  universally  recognized  as  the  city’s  society  leaders.  The  two 
younger  sisters  removed  to  this  place  as  brides.  They  were  Maria  St. 
John,  who  married  Asaph  Fiske,  and  Martha  St.  John,  who  became  Mrs. 
Orville  Bird  Skinner. 

As  girls,  the  St.  John  sisters  were  fine-looking  women  who  always 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  Their  mother  was  prosperous  in  busi- 
ness investments,  and  liberal  and  indulgent  with  her  children.  Previous 
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to  their  marriages  Maria  and  Martha  St.  John  often  visited  in  Cleveland, 
and  their  arrival  settled  all  questions  of  style  either  in  clothes  or  man- 
ners. 

Madame  Severance  recalls  the  sensation  they  created,  one  fall,  by 
appearing  in  church  and  upon  the  streets  in  long  velvet  capes  lined  with 
red  or  blue  satin. 

“Quite  such  elegance  was  overwhelming  to  our  small  frontier  town,” 
remarked  Mrs.  Severance. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  St.  John  family  was  John  R.  St.  John,  born 
1805,  who  made  Cleveland  his  home  some  years  before  it  was  incorporated 
as  a city;  when,  upon  that  event,  he  became  councilman  from  the  first 
ward.  In  1839,  he  was  chosen  chief  of  the  volunteer  fire  department. 
He  was  at  that  time  a dashing  young  man,  handsome,  alert,  fiery  of 
speech,  irresistible  in  persuasion,  who  could  sway  a crowd  at  will  by  his 
impetuosity  and  his  eloquence.  He  married  late  in  life  Susan  Amelia 
Harley  of  Rockport,  N.  Y.  He  was  living  in  New  York  City  in  1857,  one 
of  the  firm  of  Houghtaling  & Co.  He  died  in  1868. 

Orson  St.  John,  M.  D.,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Madame  St.  John  of 
Buffalo.  He  was  living  in  Cleveland  as  early  as  1832,  for  he  was  one  of 
the  three  physicians  appointed  by  the  city  council  to  constitute  a board  of 
health  to  cope  with  the  threatened  menace  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

Dr.  St.  John  stood  high  in  his  profession,  which  he  followed  in  this 
locality  and  in  Willoughby  through  all  his  life.  He  married  Louise  M. 
Card  of  the  latter  place,  and  afterwards  made  his  home  in  that  town, 
though  keeping  in  touch  with  the  medical  profession  in  Cleveland.  Dr. 
St.  John’s  residence  in  the  city  was  on  Erie  street  near  Euclid.  The 
Lenox  building  covers  the  site  of  his  home.  His  only  daughter  Margaret 
St.  John  was  a beautiful  woman  in  person  and  in  character. 

Children  of  Orson  and  Louise  Card  St.  John : 

Thomas  St.  John,  b.  1842 ; died  19  Gamaliel  St.  John,  b.  1848 ; m.  Geor- 
years  of  age.  gia  Boyden. 

Margaret  St.  John,  b.  1846 ; m.  Wal-  Orson  St.  John,  Jr.,  b.  1852. 
lace  C.  Andrews  of  Cleveland. 

Wallace  C.  Andrews,  who  married  Margaret  St.  John,  was  a wealthy 
Standard  Oil  man,  and  removing  to  New  York,  lived  there  in  a beautiful 
home  in  a fashionable  part  of  the  city.  One  day,  April  7,  1899,  while 
the  wife  and  three  children  of  Mrs.  Andrews’  brother,  Gamaliel  St.  John, 
were  there  on  a visit,  a terrible  gas  explosion  wrecked  the  house,  killing 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Gamaliel  St.  John,  all  three  of  the  St.  John 
children,  and  two  servants. 

The  homestead  in  Willoughby  and  two  million  dollars  were  left  by 
will  to  found  an  industrial  school  for  girls  in  Willoughby.  No  use  was 
made  of  the  bequest  for  many  years,  but  finally,  in  1911,  the  school  was 
started  on  a small  scale.  Gamaliel  St.  John  married  again,  and  died  in 
New  York. 

Mary  Bemis,  a daughter  of  Mrs.  Aurelia  St.  John  Bemis  of  Buffalo, 
married  Frank  Thompson,  a young  lawyer,  and  came  to  Cleveland  as  a 
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bride  in  January,  1835.  They  lived  in  a house  on  Champlain  street  be- 
longing to  the  Skinners.  The  following  September,  Mrs.  Thompson  sent 
for  her  younger  sister  Catherine  Bemis,  who  remained  with  her  until 
spring.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  removed  to  Flint,  Mich.,  where  the 
latter  died  in  1836.  The  recollections  of  that  visit,  its  happenings,  and 
adventures,  the  personalities  of  the  people  she  met,  etc.,  remained  with 
Catherine  Bemis  through  a long  life  that  terminated  in  this  city  in  the  7th 
year  of  the  present  century.  She  married  John  Bartow  of  Flint,  Mich., 
and  was  the  mother  of  the  late  Capt.  John  Bartow,  Jr.,  of  this  city,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Card  of  Brookline,  Mass.  She  made  her  home  with  her  son 
during  her  declining  years.  In  her  old  age,  she  belonged  to  literary  socie- 
ties, often  spent  more  than  half  the  night  in  reading,  and  kept  herself 
well  posted  in  Congressional  proceedings.  She  assisted  the  writer  in 
many  instances  by  her  reminiscences. 

She  told  that  the  winter  of  1835  was  a lively  one  in  the  little  village ; 
parties,  dances,  sleighrides,  etc.,  followed  closely  one  upon  the  other. 
There  was  a furore  over  chess  that  winter,  and  every  one  who  could  play 
the  game  skillfully  was  in  demand.  It  superseded  every  other  quiet 
amusement  or  game.  Those  who  excelled  in  it,  and  therefore  warmly 
welcomed  at  the  fireside,  were  John  E.  Lyon,  Eben  Ward,  Judah  Colt,  and 
George  Merwin.  (Judah  Colt  married  a sister  of  Morris  and  Tower 
Jackson  of  Cleveland.) 

Madam  Bartow  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  general  culture  and  re- 
finement that  existed  in  the  small  town;  its  hospitality  and  good  breed- 
ing were  proverbial.  She  mentioned  many  well-known  names  in  this 
particular,  among  them  that  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hicks,  most  delight- 
ful people  who  lived  on  Water  street  in  a fine  home,  either  in  the  Whit- 
aker house  or  one  next  to  it,  where  they  entertained  often. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asaph  Fisk  lived  for  a time  on  Huron  street.  His 
health  failing,  they  removed  to  Kentucky,  trusting  that  the  climate  of 
that  state  might  prove  beneficial.  But  it  was  unavailing ; he  died,  and 
his  widow,  Maria  St.  John  Fisk,  returned  to  Cleveland.  While  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  in  the  midst  of  her  uneasiness  and  anxiety  regarding  her  hus- 
band^s  illness,  Mrs.  Fisk  underwent  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  womanly 
courage  and  strength.  Her  little  Hiram,  four  years  of  age,  strayed  away 
from  home,  and  was  never  found.  Joining  her  efforts  with  others  who 
were  unceasing  in  their  search  for  her  child,  she  walked  miles  day  after 
day,  climbing,  wading,  suffering  all  kinds  of  exposure  and  fatigue.  There 
were  yet  wild  animals  in  that  region,  and  at  last  she  concluded  that  the 
little  fellow  perished  because  of  them.  Her  other  son,  John  St.  John 
Fiske,  in  after  years  lived  and  died  in  Colorado.  Her  only  daughter, 
Calista  Fiske,  married  1st,  Orson  Phelps,  a prominent  hotel  man  of  Buf- 
falo; 2nd,  Dr.  Talbot. 
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John  Seaman  was  the  son  of  John  and  Elisabeth  Seaman,  whose  home 
was  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a mere  lad,  and 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Orin  Sage  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
by  him  taught  the  trade  of  shoemaking.  The  relation  between  employer 
and  apprentice  was  often  a pleasant  one,  followed  by  life-time  friend- 
ships. 

Mrs.  Seaman  was  Cleora  Augusta  Stevens,  daughter  of  Levi  and 
Lucy  Boynton  Stevens  of  Middlebury,  Vt.  They  removed  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  when  she  was  a child.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  she  was  married 
and  started  on  a wedding  trip  to  the  village  of  Cleveland  at  the  period 
when  the  wedding-bonnet  was  a green  calash,  and  the  long  journey  made 
by  canal-boat  and  stage-coach.  Her  parents  in  after  years  followed  her  to 
Cleveland  and  died  here.  Mrs.  Lucy  Boynton  Stevens  is  said  to  have  been 
a lovely  woman. 

The  population  of  Cleveland  when  the  Seamans  arrived  was  about 
1000.  With  W.  T.  Smith,  under  the  firm  name  of  “Seaman  and  Smith,'' 
Mr.  Seaman  started  a boot,  shoe,  and  leather-store  at  41  Superior  street. 
The  Seaman  homestead  was  at  117  Seneca  street,  and  the  family  were 
charter-members  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  which,  in  those  days,  met 
in  a little  upper  room  of  the  St.  Clair  street  school-house  corner  of  Acad- 
emy Lane,  now  headquarters  of  the  fire  department.  So  poor  and  strug- 
gling was  the  village  life,  that  the  oil-lamps  the  society  used  for  evening 
services  were  seized  for  debt.  The  elegant  and  costly  structure  corner 
of  Prospect  and  Kennard  streets  is  the  child  of  the  small  society  of 
1832. 

Mrs.  Seaman  sang  in  the  choir,  and  was  a leader  in  all  its  social  and 
religious  affairs.  Three  of  her  younger  children  died,  and  her  health 
became  affected.  She  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  recuperate,  and  while 
there  to  pass  away  the  time,  she  attended  medical  lectures  in  the  Women's 
Medical  College  of  that  city.  She  always  had  had  a taste  in  that  direction, 
had  a large  library  of  books  on  hygiene,  etc.,  and  had  studied  the  subject. 
Upon  her  return  to  Cleveland,  she  longed  to  add  to  the  medical  knowledge 
she  had  gained  while  away,  so  Mr.  Seaman  fitted  up  a comfortable  arm- 
chair in  the  little  gallery  of  the  small  Homeopathic  college  in  Cleveland 
that  she  might  continue  hearing  lectures,  as  it  seemed  an  excellent  way 
to  take  her  mind  off  the  loss  of  her  children,  and  keep  her  well. 

She  entered  the  examinations  in  competition  with  the  men,  and  stood 
third  or  fourth  from  the  top.  Her  success  encouraged  other  women  to 
follow  her  example,  and  the  college,  taking  alarm,  closed  its  doors  to 
women.  Backed  by  sympathetic  friends,  Mrs.  Seaman  started  a medical 
college  for  her  sex,  which  existed  until  the  larger  one  was  again  willing 
to  receive  students  of  both  sexes. 

She  began  practising  medicine  in  a quiet  way,  but  never  pushed  herself , 
never  hung  out  a sign,  or  went  out  of  her  home,  but  was  very  successful 
in  helping  women  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  illness,  could  not  or  would 
not  go  to  men  physicians. 

Her  husband's  income  was  sufficient  for  all  her  needs,  and  she  began 
by  making  no  charge  for  her  advice  or  treatment  until  she  found  herself 
imposed  upon ; after  which  she  exacted  a small  fee  from  those  able  to 
pay  it,  and  used  that  money  to  assist  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 
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One  room  in  her  house  was  called  the  “Lord’s  room,”  and  sufferers 
beyond  help  and  given  up  by  the  doctors  were  cared  for  there.  Her  daugh- 
ter remembers  a helpless,  bed-ridden  woman  with  her  limbs  drawn  up 
through  the  agony  of  pain,  being  lifted  from  the  alley  in  which  she  lived 
and  carried  into  this  room  where  she  remained  several  years,  and  so 
helped  was  she  by  the  kindness  and  skill  there  received  that  she  was  able 
to  walk  with  the  aid  of  a cane,  and  leaning  upon  it,  she  was  one  of  the 
sincerest  mourners  at  Mrs.  Seaman’s  funeral  which  occurred  in  1869. 
The  latter  died  while  on  a visit  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy  Bainbridge, 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Children  of  John  and  Cleora  Seaman: 

Henry  Seaman,  m.  Louise  Barr  of  Charles  Seaman,  m.  Carrie  Athon  of 
Buffalo.  Indianapolis. 

Lucy  Stevens  Seaman,  m.  William 
F.  Bainbridge  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Seaman  rest  in  Woodland  cemetery. 
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Edward  Wall,  27  years  old,  a boot  and  shoe-maker,  left  Wales  in 
1830,  and  crossed  the  sea  to  try  new  fortunes  in  the  small  village  on  Lake 
Erie.  Mrs.  Wall  accompanied  him,  not  willing  to  wait  until  he  had  be- 
come established  here,  and  then  travel  alone  to  join  him.  They  were  a 
happy  young  couple  when  Edward  had  started  his  shop  at  114  Superior 
street,  and  the  household  furnishings  had  been  arranged  to  advantage  at 
69  Seneca  street. 

Mrs.  Wall — Eliza  Lord — found  many  congenial  neighbors  in  town, 
the  beginning  or  resuming  of  life-long  friendships.  The  Jones  families, 
the  Robert  Baileys,  the  McMillens,  the  Josiah  Harris  family  were  all 
bound  by  cords  of  mutual  affection  and  respect.  What  affected  one  fam- 
ily was  of  interest  and  concern  to  them  all. 

The  Walls  lived,  for  a time,  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Ontario 
street  and  the  Square.  For  many  years  a frame-building  stood  on  that 
site,  now  occupied  by  a drug-store.  It  was  made  a landmark  by  the  fig- 
ures “61”  in  very  large  size  placed  on  its  front  gable. 

From  this  the  Walls  moved  to  Huron  street  south  of  Erie,  where  the 
parents  died,  Mr.  Wall  aged  67  years,  and  Mrs.  Wall  59  years. 

Children  of  Edward  and  Eliza  Wall: 

Eliza  and  Edward  Wall,  died  young.  Martha  Wall,  m.  Brougham  Harris, 
Fanny  Wall,  m.  Milton  Rider.  son  of  Josiah  A.  Harris.  (See 

Mary  A.  Wall,  m.  Frank  Bruce.  Harris  sketch.) 
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Mrs.  Brougham  Harris,  a childless  widow,  resides  in  Lakewood.  Two 
grandchildren  are  in  her  care  on  whom  she  lavishes  a wealth  of  affection. 
Mrs.  Harris  is  an  unusual  woman  in  many  ways.  Advancing  age  does  not 
prevent  her  from  keeping  abreast  of  great  movements,  local  or  national. 
She  is  intensely  interested  in  life  as  she  finds  it,  and  most  optimistic  in 
her  predictions  for  the  world’s  betterment.  Withal  she  loves  to  dwell 
upon  the  pioneer  days  of  neighborly  kindness  and  good  will,  while  she 
continues  to  exemplify  them  in  herself. 
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William  Goodwin  Lewis  was  a dry-goods  merchant  of  the  city  as  early 
as  1830,  at  which  time  he  married  and  came  west  from  New  Britain, 
Conn.  His  wife  was  Eliza  L.  Southworth,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Shipman  Southworth  of  Paris,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Lewis’s  store  was  on  the  north  side  of  Superior  near  Water  street, 
and  just  east  of  J.  H.  Crittenden’s  leather  and  shoe-store.  The  family 
resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  between  Bank  and  Seneca,  now 
West  6th  and  3rd  streets.  J.  C.  Fairchild  of  the  firm  of  Fairchild  and 
Champion,  either  shared  the  house  with  them  or  boarded  with  them,  as 
his  address  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  hard  hit  by  the  panic  of  1837,  and  within  a year  or 
two  following  it  he  returned  east,  settling  in  Philadelphia.  There  he 
entered  the  hardware  business  in  which  he  was  successful.  For  many 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  Walnut  street  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
city. 


Children  of  William  G.  and  Eliza  Southworth  Lewis : 


Henry  Martyn  Lewis,  b.  1831 ; m. 
Frances  A.  Smith  of  Litchfield, 
Conn.  (He  was  in  partnership 
with  his  father,  and  an  elder  in 


the  Presbyterian  church  in  Phil 
adelphia.) 

Mary  Jiistia  Lewis,  b.  1833. 
William  Goodwin  Lewis. 
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The  arrival  of  the  Hoadleys  and  Woolseys  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1830,  added  much  to  the  social  element  of  the  town,  and  in  after  years 
to  its  renown,  as  one  of  the  party  became  governor  of  Ohio.  These  fam- 
ilies were  people  of  considerable  note  in  their  eastern  home,  and  were 
closely  related  to  several  scholars  of  national  reputation,  and  had  been 
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accustomed  to  many  niceties  of  living  that  hitherto  our  little  western 
town  had  been  too  poor  or  too  busy  to  adopt. 

Mr.  Hoadley  and  Mrs.  Woolsey  were  brother  and  sister.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Woolsey  was  a sister  of  Sherlock  J.  Andrews  who  had  been 
established  here  for  nearly  five  years,  and  his  wife  was  a sister  of  John 
W.  Allen.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  arrivals,  combined  with  relatives 
who  had  preceded  them,  formed  a delightful  family  group  which  for  many 
years  enjoyed  mutual  intimacy,  affection,  and  respect. 

Hon.  George  Hoadley,  or  “Squire  Hoadley,’'  as  he  was  best  known, 
was  the  son  of  Capt.  Timothy  Hoadley  of  Northford,  Conn.,  who  earned 
his  military  title  through  the  command  of  a company  of  militia  in  the 
American  Revolution,  was  with  Gen.  Schuyler  at  Burgoyne’s  surrender, 
and  a man  of  distinction  in  his  native  town. 

His  son,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  was  a graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of 
1801,  and  among  other  well-earned  honors  previous  to  his  removal  to 
Cleveland,  at  the  age  of  50,  had  been  mayor  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Upon  his  arrival  here,  he  advertised  for  legal  business  in  the  Herald, 
stating  his  experience,  etc.  His  office  was  located  at  45  Superior  street. 
His  ability  was  soon  recognized  by  the  town,  and  he  was  made  a j ustice 
of  the  peace,  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  15  years  he  served  as  a 
magistrate,  he  decided  20,000  legal  cases. 

The  late  Judge  James  D.  Cleveland,  in  a keen  but  kindly  criticism  of 
early  men  and  events,  said: 

“George  Hoadley  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day  and 
the  town.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  an  encyclopedia  of  legal  learn- 
ing, a fountain  of  intelligence  on  equity,  history,  biography,  and  horti- 
culture. 

“He  displayed  the  kindest  heart  to  every  one  who  came  into  his 
court,  and  was  known  to  every  man  and  boy  as  one  who  administered  his 
office  with  integrity,  firmness,  and  consideration  for  all,  without  respect 
of  persons,  and  his  judgments  were  regarded  as  irreversible  and  final.” 

Squire  Hoadley  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1846,  and  soon  afterward  re- 
tired to  private  life,  devoting  himself  to  his  books  and  his  fiowers,  for 
which  he  possessed  intimate  knowledge  and  exquisite  taste.  He  was  hale 
and  hearty  to  within  a few  days  of  his  death  which  occurred  in  1857, 
from  the  effects  of  a sudden  cold.  His  grave  is  in  Erie  street  cemetery 
at  the  left  of  the  main  drive  going  east. 

Mrs.  Hoadley  was  a lady  of  the  old-fashioned  school,  and  one  of  the 
finest  characters  who  lived  in  Cleveland  at  that  day.  She  was  Mary 
Woolsey,  daughter  of  William  Walton  and  Mary  Dwight  Woolsey,  and 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1793.  She  was  a niece  of  Timothy  Dwight, 
president  of  Yale  college,  granddaughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  college,  sister  of  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  also  president 
of  Yale,  and  an  aunt  of  Theodore  Winthrop. 

She  married,  1st,  Jared  Scarborough,  who  died,  leaving  her  with  a 
young  son,  William  Scarborough. 

In  1819,  she  married  George  Hoadley  in  New  Haven.  She  brought 
with  her  to  Cleveland  her  son  William  and  three  Hoadley  children,  the 
oldest  ten  years,  and  the  youngest  but  a year  old.  To  these  were  added, 
four  years  later,  another  daughter.  These  children  she  partly  educated 
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herself,  and  besides  book-knowledge,  inculcated  in  them  her  own  simple 
manners.  New  England  conscience,  high  ideals,  and  moderate  thrift.  Her 
daughters  matured  into  exceptionally  fine  women,  and  her  son  became 
governor  of  Ohio. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Hoadley  removed  to  Cincinnati 
to  make  her  home  with  one  of  her  children.  She  died  14  years  later  and 
was  laid  at  rest  beside  her  husband  in  Erie  street  cemetery. 


Children  of  George  and  Mary  Woolsey  Hoadley: 


Mary  Ann  Hoadley,  b.  1820;  m. 
Thomas  F.  Pomeroy  of  Utica, 

N.  Y. 

Elisabeth  Dwight  Hoadley,  b.  1822 ; 
m.  Gen.  Joshua  H.  Bates  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 


George  Hoadley,  b.  1826;  m.  Mary 
B.  Perry.  He  became  governor  of 
Ohio. 

Laura  Hoadley,  b.  1834,  in  Cleve- 
land. Died  unmarried  at  the  age 
of  19  years. 
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Anson  Haydn  was  a young  merchant  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  went  to 
New  York  City  in  1823  to  establish  an  importing  business,  and  seven 
years  later  at  the  age  of  44  came  to  Cleveland  and  dealt  in  real-estate. 

He  was  the  son  of  Levi  and  Margaret  Strong  Haydn  of  '‘Haydn's,” 
near  Windsor,  Conn.  In  1817,  when  31  years  of  age,  he  married  Mary 
Lloyd,  the  18-year-old  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Bradley  Lloyd. 
Bishop  Chase,  who  performed  the  ceremony,  once  said  of  her: 

“The  sweetest  flower  that  bloomed  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  is  Mary 
Lloyd.” 

Her  family  were  of  considerable  local  distinction  in  Hartford,  Conn. 
Her  father  was  a member  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.,  and  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  near  Warren,  Ohio.  The  first  Cleveland  home  of  the 
Haydns  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  Public  Square,  the  present  site  of  the 
American  Trust  Co.'s  building.  The  house  was  painted  white,  had  green 
blinds,  and  stood  in  a garden  that  ran  back  to  Seneca,  now  West  3rd,  st. 
Here  Mrs.  Haydn  died  six  weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  only  son.  He  was 
the  eighth  child,  seven  little  daughters  having  preceded  him.  Her  fu- 
neral services  were  held  in  Trinity  church  when  it  stood  on  the  corner 
of  St.  Clair  and  Seneca  streets. 

Jane,  the  eldest  daughter,  took  charge  of  the  family,  and  for  a year 
was  assisted  by  her  aunt  Delia  Lloyd,  who  gave  up  a European  trip  in 
order  to  be  with  the  stricken  household.  As  Mr.  Haydn  was  a real-estate 
dealer,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  family  changed  their  place  of  resi- 
dence two  or  three  times,  but  when  he  opened  and  allotted  Summit  street, 
he  built  a picturesque  one-storied  brick  cottage  there  on  the  corner  of 
Ontario  street,  which  soon  became  embedded  in  trees,  shrubs,  and  many 
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flowers.  For  nearly  half  a century  it  was  the  center  of  hospitality  and 
good  cheer.  The  family  were  ardent  Episcopalians,  and  each  member  of 
it  a faithful  worker  and  attendant  of  either  Trinity  or  Grace  church. 
Here  the  unmarried  sisters,  Jane,  Caroline,  Margaret,  and  Sarah  Haydn, 
lived,  some  of  them  long  years  after  the  death  of  their  father  and  of 
their  brother.  They  were  gentle,  refined  ladies  of  the  old  school  of  man- 
ners, and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  them.  The  march  of  events  swept 
away  the  old  homestead  to  make  room  for  some  new  city  buildings,  and 
the  two  remaining  sisters,  all  that  were  left  of  the  once  large  household, 
removed  to  the  East  End  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days. 

The  children  of  Anson  and  Mary  Lloyd  Haydn : 


Jane  Haydn,  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
died  in  1876,  unmarried. 

Mary  Haydn,  m.  Thomas  Miller  of 
Lexington,  Ky. 

Caroline  Haydn,  d.  1877,  unmarried. 

Rosella  Haydn,  b.  1822 ; m.  Dr.  Au- 
gustus Barlow  of  Fort  Scott,  Kas. 
She  died  young. 

Ann  Haydn,  b.  in  New  York;  un- 
married. 

Margaret  Haydn,  unmarried. 

Sarah  Haydn,  unmarried. 


Thomas  Lloyd  Haydn,  b.  1835.  This 
son  of  the  family  also  never  mar- 
ried. He  was  a graduate  of  Trin- 
ity College,  N.  Y.,  and  a colonel 
in  the  staff  of  Gen.  Wright  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  and  was 
wounded  while  carrying  dis- 
patches the  night  of  Sheridan's 
ride.  He  died  when  46  years  of 
age.  Anson  Haydn,  the  father, 
died  the  same  year,  aged  85. 
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Josiah  Albert  Harris,  for  nearly  40  years  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Daily  Herald,  came  here  from  Amherst,  Ohio. 

He  was  the  son  of  Judge  Josiah  Harris,  a pioneer  of  that  place  who  re- 
moved to  it  in  1818  from  Becket,  Mass.  The  wife  of  Judge  Harris  was 
Charity  Messenger,  daughter  of  Hiram  and  Ann  Shapley  Messenger. 
She  was  a delicate  woman,  and  died  in  1837  leaving  four  children.  Judge 
Harris  was  a power  in  his  community.  He  was  the  town's  first  post- 
master and  its  sheriff.  His  chief  characteristic  was  a generosity  of  human 
sympathy,  which  made  him  the  confidant  of  people  whose  private  affairs 
were  tangled  and  peace  of  mind  jeopardized  thereby,  and  he  was  the  first 
one  to  whom  a neighbor  in  financial  distress  turned  for  help  or  comfort. 
His  son  Josiah  H.  Harris  was  21  years  of  age  when,  in  1830,  he  married 
Miss  Esther  Race  and  came  directly  to  Cleveland  with  his  young  bride, 
one  year  his  junior.  Her  mother  was  Viana  Joice  Race,  a pioneer  of 
Ridgeville,  Ohio,  who  came  there  from  Egermont,  Mass. 

The  first  Harris  home  was  a small  frame-house  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  Ontario  street  and  the  Public  Square.  Later,  it  was  on  Bank 
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street,  No.  72,  and  finally  the  family  occupied  one  of  a brick  block  of 
residences  that  Mr.  Harris  erected  on  Seneca  street  north  of  St.  Clair. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  was  founded  in  1819  by  Eben  Howe  and  Zibba 
Willes,  and  for  16  years  thereafter  led  a precarious  position  as  a weekly 
newspaper.  In  1837,  Mr.  Harris  assumed  its  publication,  having  bought 
and  consolidated  it  with  The  Cleveland  Gazette,  formerly  owned  and 
edited  by  Charles  Whittlesey.  At  this  stage  of  its  growth,  the  Herald 
was  yet  a poor  and  struggling  venture,  requiring  all  of  Mr.  Harris'  ener- 
gies to  keep  it  afioat.  To  add  to  the  responsibility,  he  started  a daily 
issue,  turning  the  older  one  into  a weekly  resume  of  the  news.  And  thus. 
The  Cleveland  Herald  might  be  said  to  have  been  “born  again"  as  The 
Cleveland  Daily  Herald. 

Mr.  Harris  was  a man  of  extraordinary  industry.  Mr.  Edwin  Cowles, 
long  years  editor  of  The  Cleveland  Leader,  learned  the  printer's  trade  of 
him,  and  facetiously  claims  that  Mr.  Harris  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
editor-in-chief,  and  his  own  city  editor,  financial  editor,  commercial  edi- 
tor, mailing  clerk,  and  book-keeper.  Had  each  of  these  been  a separate 
personality,  Mr.  Harris  could  have  divided  his  stock  of  stealing  quali- 
ties, simple  goodness,  and  unbounded  generosity,  making  of  them  better 
men  than  the  average.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1847. 

He  died  in  1876  aged  67  years,  and  was  buried  in  old  Erie  street  ceme- 
tery. 

Mrs.  Harris  was  a fair  sample  of  the  noble  pioneer  women  of  the  past. 
If  Mr.  Harris  was  a tireless,  energetic  worker,  in  no  less  degree  was  his 
wife.  It  was  in  the  days  of  apprenticeship,  and  when  boys  learning  their 
trade  were  members  of  their  employer's  household  all  through  their 
period  of  service.  Mr.  Harris  always  had  several  of  these  young  students 
of  the  printer's  trade  at  his  establishment,  and  many  a testimony  has  been 
preserved  and  furnished  of  the  uniform  interest  and  motherly  kindness 
ever  shown  by  Mrs.  Harris  to  “her  boys,"  as  she  continued  to  call  them 
long  after  they  had  reached  manhood. 

She  had  several  young  children  of  her  own,  and  these  with  the  ap- 
prentices made  a large  household  to  care  for.  The  three  hearty  meals  to 
be  cooked  each  day  and  served  to  ever-hungry  men  and  boys  was  but  a 
fraction  of  the  unceasing  labor  and  planning  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  household. 

It  is  amazing  that  Mrs.  Harris  found  a moment's  time  for  anything 
outside  of  it.  But  from  the  first  days  of  her  life  in  Cleveland  to  the  last, 
over  70  years,  she  showed  a personal  interest  in  every  philanthropic  and 
patriotic  work  in  which  women  could  lend  a helping  hand,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  several  of  the  city's  oldest  and  loveliest  charities.  The 
Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Dorcas  Society,  organized  to  care  for 
aged  women  and  crippled  children,  were  among  these.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  she  became,  at  once,  a most  energetic  and  efficient  mem- 
ber of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  every  day  found  her  in  its  store- 
room superintending  or  helping  to  pack  boxes  of  clothing  and  dainties  for 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  the  front.  A bas-relief  of  Mrs.  Harris  on  a 
bronze  panel  can  be  seen  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  monument  on  the 
Public  Square,  placed  there  in  honor  of  her  memory. 

She  was  long  a valuable  member  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association,  an 
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organization  that  showed  her  every  respect  it  was  possible  to  bestow.  At 
its  annual  meetings,  she  sat  at  the  president's  right  hand  and  was  often 
referred  to  in  terms  of  sincere  affection.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Harris  at 
the  age  of  93,  after  but  three  days’  illness,  followed  immediately  after  the 


annual  dinner  of  the  Dorcas  Society 

Children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah 

Byron  C.  Harris,  b.  1832 ; m.  Emily 
Chigee;  2nd,  Catherine  Van 
Ness. 

Brougham  E.  Harris,  b.  1838;  m. 
Martha  Wall,  deceased.  His  wid- 
ow resides  in  Lakewood. 


in  1903,  at  which  she  was  present. 

A.  Harris: 

Helen  Harris,  m.  F.  X.  Byerley,  de- 
ceased. 

Zachariah  or  ''Zach”  Harris,  m. 
Mary  E.  Tabor,  deceased.  He  was 
an  unusually  handsome  child,  and 
in  his  young  manhood  retained  his 
grace  and  good  looks. 
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Another  early  member  of  the  First  Baptist  church  and  identified 
with  all  its  struggles  and  anxieties  was  Mrs.  Jasper  Griffith.  She  was 
Lettie  Morris  of  Shefterburg,  Vt.,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Charity  Mor- 
ris, and  married  Seth  W.  Stewart,  aide  de  camp  to  Gen.  Brooks  in  the 
battle  of  Plattsburg.  Mr.  Stewart  died,  and  in  1829  she  married  Jasper 
Griffith,  who  lived  but  a short  time. 

Mrs.  Griffith’s  residence  in  Cleveland  was  on  the  north-east  corner 
of  Bank  and  St.  Clair  streets,  the  old  Blair  place,  and  she  was  well 
known  by  all  the  old  families  living  in  that  neighborhood.  Her  children 
were  John  Stewart  who  married  Celinda  Chandles,  and  Susan  Stewart 
who  married,  in  1843,  Charles  L.  Fish,  a lawyer. 

Mrs.  Susan  Stewart  Fish  resided  in  Cleveland  for  over  70  years,  and 
for  half  a century  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  church  her  mother  helped 
to  organize.  Her  life  was  far  from  a happy  one.  Mr.  Fish  was  a peculiar 
man  who  required  much  of  his  wife,  and  prosperity  brought  no  cessation 
of  her  household  affairs.  She  had  other  family  sorrows,  all  of  which  she 
bore  patiently. 

They  lived  on  Huron  street  near  the  hospital  for  many  years,  and  both 
died  corner  of  Prospect  and  Cheshire  streets. 

There  were  sons  in  the  family,  but  no  data  concerning  them  can  be 
found.  They  are  said  to  have  died  in  young  manhood. 
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Thomas  Dorset  and  his  wife  Mary  East  left  Inton,  England,  in  1830, 
to  seek  a new  home  in  America.  They  were  led  to  invest  in  a farm  in 
Newburgh,  which  was  sold  and  another  and  larger  one  purchased  with 
the  proceeds. 

Finally  they  moved  into  town  and  lived  on  the  corner  of  Ontario  and 
High  streets,  then  a nice  neighborhood.  The  nearest  store  was  on  the 
corner  of  Ontario  street  and  the  Public  Square,  and  once  when  the  family 
were  complaining  about  the  distance,  Mr.  Dorset  remarked,  ‘T  shouldn't 
wonder  if  some  day  the  city  would  grow  so  large  that  a store  will  be 
opened  way  out  here.  Who  knows  that  perhaps  this  lot  will  be  wanted 
to  build  a store  on?"  A surmise  that  seems  odd  enough  in  the  present 
congested  condition  of  Ontario  street  far  beyond  High  street.  And  when 
one  glances  at  the  latter  in  passing,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  once 
well-known  Cleveland  people  were  residents  of  the  forlorn,  alley-like 
street  in  which  two  or  three  old,  tumble-down  houses  occupied  by  poor 
negroes  are  still  standing. 

Thomas  Dorset  died  in  1858,  and  his  wife  in  1866,  aged  61  years. 
They  both  lie  in  Erie  street  cemetery,  with  a stone  marking  their  graves.  j 
They  had  no  sons  or  none  that  reached  maturity,  but  their  four  daughters  i 
married  and  lived  in  the  city  many  years. 

Children  of  Thomas  and  Mary  East  Dorset : 

Betsey  Dorset,  m.  Wendall  Wacker-  Mary  Dorset,  m.  Samuel  Curtis. 

man.  Harriet  Dorset,  m.  Thomas  Davis. 

Anna  Dorset,  m.  Jonathan  Williams. 

Wendall  Wackerman  was  a well-known  pioneer  baker.  He  also  had 
a grocery-store.  ^ j 

Anna  Dorset  Williams  died  in  1859,  and  Jonathan  Williams  m.  2nd,  ! 
Elisabeth . i 
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KELLOGG,  KELLEY,  CLARK,  CAMP,  BINGHAM  | 

These  families,  all  related  through  marriages,  came  to  Cleveland  from  I 
1830  to  1836.  I 

James  and  Polly  Kellogg  were  the  children  of  James  Kellogg,  Sr.,  j 
and  Lydia  Nash  Kellogg,  and  were  born  in  Northfield,  Conn.  1 

James  Kellogg,  Jr.,  left  Northfield,  and  engaged  in  the  paper  business  j 
in  Lewistown,  Pa.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  and  continued  the  , 
manufacture  of  paper  in  this  city.  He  also  engaged  in  the  business  of  I 
contracting  and  building.  His  office  was  at  48  Superior  street,  and  his  f 
residence  at  that  time  was  93  Bank  street.  He  built  the  American  House  i 
with  its  stores  below,  hotel  above,  and  a third  story  in  which  was  a large  | 
room  that  served  as  a hall,  the  scene  of  many  functions  quite  opposite  in 
character,  but  equally  important  to  the  citizens  who  attended  them. 
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Here  the  Stone  church  members  worshiped  before  their  own  building 
was  ready  for  them,  in  1833,  and  here  was  the  scene  of  many  a festive 
gathering,  terminating  in  a ball  that  lasted  till  the  cock  crew  for  sunrise. 

Mr.  Kellogg  erected  other  buildings,  and  was  a well  known  man  in 
town  for  many  years.  He  was  a vestryman  of  Trinity  church,  and  all  the 
family  were  members  of  it. 

He  married  his  second  cousin,  Susannah  K.  Camp,  b.  1791,  in  Nor- 
walk, Conn.  She  died  in  Cleveland  aged  83  years. 

She  was  a daughter  of  Isaac  Camp  and  Elisabeth  Nash  Camp.  She 
had  a brother  living  in  Cleveland,  Charles  L.  Camp,  a sketch  of  whom  will 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  children  of  James  and  Susannah  Camp  Kellogg : 

Edward  Turner  Kellogg,  b.  1823 ; m. 
in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  Harriet 
Brainard.  He  died  in  California, 
aged  32. 

Charles  D.  Kellogg,  b.  1827 ; d.  seven 
years  of  age. 

Susannah  Catherine  Kellogg,  A life- 
long resident  of  the  city  and  be- 
loved of  many  friends.  (Died  re- 
cently.)   
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There  are  several  traces  in  Cleveland  and  Newburgh  of  a James 
Cleveland  who  lived  at  intervals  in  both  places. 

His  wife  was  Polly  George,  born  1802,  who  died  in  1871  at  Fond  du 
Lac,  Wis. 

James  Cleveland  died,  1867,  in  Missouri,  aged  66  years. 

Children  of  James  and  Polly  George  Cleveland : 

William  Cleveland,  b.  1822.  Sally  Fox  Cleveland,  m.  Porter  J. 

Josiah  Cleveland,  b.  1824.  Morgan. 


Wm.  Norman  Lyster  Kellogg,  m. 
Charlotte  E.  Kelley,  daughter  of 
James  H.  Kelley.  He  died  in  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  aged  35  years.  While 
living  in  Cleveland,  W.  N.  L.  Kel- 
logg was  a member  of  the  firm  of 
“Freeman  & Kellogg,’’  doing  a 
large  business. 
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The  following  death-notice,  copied  from  The  Cleveland  Advertiser  of 
January,  1830,  serves  a double  purpose.  It  indicates  that  Mrs.  Philo 
Johnson  was  a resident  of  the  village  in  1830.  It  also  is  a good  speci- 
men of  the  style  of  obituary  that  prevailed  for  many  years  preceding  and 
following  it. 
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“In  this  village,  on  the  16th  inst.,  Mrs.  Birth  Johnson,  relict  of  Mr. 
Philo  Johnson  of  Derby,  Conn.,  aged  76  years. 

“Her  sickness  though  long  and  distressing  made  no  breech  in  her 
faith  that  she  had  in  Christ,  but  undoubtedly  wrought  out  for  her  a far 
more  and  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

“During  her  sickness  she  looked  forward  with  great  delight  to  the 
resurrection  morning,  saying,  ‘If  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  hope  were 
vain,’  but  she  blessed  God  that  ‘He  was  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,’ 
therefore  she  should  be  ‘clothed  with  immortality  and  reign  with  Him  in 
glory.’ 

“N.  B.  Printers  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  requested  to  insert  this 
notice.” 


1830 
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Mathew  Cozzins  and  his  wife  Susan  came  from  England  about  1812 
and  settled  in  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  where  Alfred  and  Myron  Cozzins,  Cleve- 
land pioneers,  were  born,  the  former  in  1817. 

The  two  brothers  settled  in  Cleveland  about  1830.  They  were  stew- 
ards on  steamboats,  kept  restaurants,  etc.  Alfred  had  charge  for  a short 
time  of  the  present  Forest  City  House.  He  lived  in  Prospect  st. 

In  the  early  ’30s,  Alfred  married  Lucy  Anne  Burton,  daughter  of 
William  and  Lucy  Webb  Burton,  pioneers  of  the  city.  She  was  born  in 
1820  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  died  in  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  in  1896. 

Alfred  Cozzins  and  family  removed  to  Ottawa,  Ont.,  in  1859,  and  from 
there  went  south,  where  they  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Cozzins. 

Children  of  Alfred  and  Lucy  Burton  Cozzins : 

Myron  Ellison  Cozzins,  m.  Mary  Ida  Cozzens,  m.  J.  F.  W.  Thomas  of 
Henderson  of  West  Liberty,  0.,  Chicago, 
and  lives  in  Chicago,  111. 

Alfred  Cozzens  died  in  1896,  at  the  home  of  his  son  in  Chicago,  only 
four  months  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

Mary  Anne  Cozzens,  sister  of  Alfred  and  Myron  Cozzens,  m.  Benja- 
min Ross,  with  whom  the  former  was  associated  for  a few  years  as  “B. 
Ross  & Co.,  grocery  and  provision  dealers,”  but  the  city  directory  of  1856 
indicates  that  Mathew  and  his  two  sons  were  all  engaged  in  another  busi- 
ness on  Water  street. 

In  1837  Myron  Cozzens  was  keeping  a livery  stable  on  Champlain  st. 
About  1846  he  married  Jane  Webb,  daughter  of  Joseph  Webb,  who,  with 
his  brother,  John  Webb,  was  in  the  grocery  business  on  the  corner  of 
Water  and  Johnson  streets. 
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Myron  Cozzens  was  then  about  35  years  old,  and  his  bride,  18  years. 
They  had  one  son: 

Myron  Alfred  Cozzens,  b.  1848;  d.  Cleveland.  He  was  a prosperous 

1906;  m.  Louise  Ellen  Clark  of  manufacturer  of  lard  oil. 

After  the  death  of  Myron  Cozzens,  Sr.,  his  widow  married  Alexander 
S.  Cramer,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  Edwin  Cramer  and  Mary 
Cramer.  A.  S.  Cramer  was  a Cleveland  merchant.  He  is  buried  in  Erie 
st.  cemetery. 

Jane  Webb  Cozzens  Cramer  died  in  her  76th  year.  The  family  burial- 
lot  was  in  Erie  st.  cemetery,  but  has  recently  been  removed  to  Lake  View. 


1830 

ABBEY 

On  the  north-west  corner  of  Ontario  and  Michigan  street  stood  a 
picturesque  country  tavern  facing  the  latter  thoroughfare.  It  set  back  a 
little  from  the  street.  Its  long  veranda  was  reached  by  a flight  of  steps  its 
entire  width.  In  front  was  a watering  trough  sheltered  by  an  immense, 
wide-spreading  elm.  This  tavern  was  renamed  two  or  three  times  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  or  ambition  of  its  changing  landlords.  “Farmers' 
and  Mechanics'  Hotel"  was  the  one  by  which  it  was  known  when  Seth  A. 
Abbey  and  his  wife  had  charge  of  it. 

They  came  to  Cleveland  in  1830,  and  with  them  was  Peter  Abbey,  61 
years  of  age,  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  the  father  of  Seth.  Mrs.  Peter  Abbey 
had  died  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1821.  She  was  a Miss  Hannah  Alden, 
daughter  of  Col.  Amos  Alden  of  Enfield. 

Seth  Abbey  assisted  in  the  incorporation  of  the  city  in  1836,  by  serv- 
ing with  Edmund  Clark  and  Richard  Winslow  as  first  judges  of  elections. 
He  was  also  city  marshal  for  a time,  and  judge  of  police  court.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out,  he  enlisted  and  served  in  a cavalry  regiment. 

Mrs.  Seth  Abbey  was  a fine  woman  worthy  of  much  more  than  life 
gave  her  through  her  long  years  of  wifehood  and  motherhood.  She  was 
faithful  and  true  to  all  the  obligations  laid  upon  her,  and  faced  bravely 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  as  they  came  to  her.  She  was  Mercy  Hunt, 
adopted  daughter  of  Marinus  W.  Gilbert  of  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
31  years  of  age  when  she  removed  to  Cleveland.  She  brought  with  her 
five  children,  and  three  more  were  born  here. 

Children  of  Judge  and  Mercy  Hunt  Abbey: 

Henry  Gilbert,  Edwin,  Charles,  Hannah  Ward,  Harriet,  Charles  Hunt, 
and  Maria  Frances  Abbey. 
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Henry  G.  Abbey  was  the  best  known  of  these  children,  and  gained 
for  himself  a well-defined  position  of  confidence  and  respect  in  the  city. 
He  was  a personal  friend  of  Leonard  Case,  Jr.,  and  his  confidential  secre- 
tary. He  was  a member  of  the  famous  social  and  literary  club  called  ‘The 
Ark.'’  He  married  Miss  Amelia  Johnstone,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert 
Johnstone,  and  a very  bright  woman.  She  is  now  widowed  and  living 
abroad. 

Harriet  Abbey,  born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  died  in  Cleveland 
at  the  age  of  23  years. 

Hannah  Ward  Abbey  married  John  Ingersoll  and  is  remembered  as  a 
beautiful  woman.  She  died  in  1892. 

Mrs.  Mercy  Hunt  Abbey,  in  her  later  years  was  an  invalid.  She  died 
in  1854.  The  daughter  of  her  sister  married  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Cleveland, 
a well-known  young  physician  of  this  city. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Abbey,  Seth  Abbey  married  Mary 
Lyon,  widow  of  William  T.  Goodwin.  The  only  child  of  this  late  mar- 
riage was  Minnie  Lyon  Abbey,  now  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Prentice. 
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William  T.  Goodwin  was  a saddler,  and  in  1836  was  living  in  Orange 
Alley,  now  Johnson  street.  His  wife  was  Mary  Lyon,  a sister  of  Mrs. 
Leonard  Burgess,  and  daughter  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Strongsville, 
Ohio.  Their  brother  L.  L.  Lyon  was  a well-known  citizen  of  Cleveland, 
whose  residence  was  on  Prospect  corner  of  Sterling. 

The  Goodwins  had  three  children: 

Charles  T.  Goodwin,  m.  Miss  Leek.  Wallace  William  Goodwin,  m.  Anna 
After  his  death  she  became  Mrs.  Pickands. 

John  Huntington,  William  Wallace  Goodwin,  m.  Lucy 

Blair,  daughter  of  Henry  Blair. 

The  above  brothers  were  twins. 

William  T.*  Goodwin  died,  and  his  widow  married  secondly.  Judge 
Seth  A.  Abbey,  and  had  a little  daughter  named  Minnie  Lyon  Abbey,  who 
married  Charles  A.  Prentice.  In  her  old  age,  Mrs.  Mary  Goodwin  Abbey 
met  with  a tragical  death.  She  was  living  in  a fashionable  boarding- 
house on  Prospect  street  called  the  “Granger,"  when  it  took  fire  one  day 
about  noon  under  the  main  stairway.  Mrs.  Abbey  was  on  an  upper 
fioor  of  the  building,  and  at  the  alarm,  started  to  escape,  but,  returning 
to  secure  some  valuable  papers,  she  lost  her  life.  Judge  Abbey  had  died 
several  years  previous.  The  Abbey  family  are  buried  in  Woodland  cem- 
etery. 
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William  Billings,  or  '‘Squire”  Billings,  as  he  was  designated,  came  to 
Cleveland  in  late  life  from  Conway,  Mass.  His  wife,  Polly  Williams  Bill- 
ings, and  three  grown  children  accompanied  him. 

The  family  settled  on  a farm  in  Newburgh  belonging  to  Edmund 
Clark,  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Billings.  One  of  the  daughters,  whose  name  is 
not  recalled,  died  unmarried. 

Henry  William  Billings,  their  only  son,  was  a member  of  the  Cleve- 
land bar  in  1836.  He  married  and  removed  to  Alton,  111. 

Anna  Maria  Billings,  m.  Edmund  Clark,  the  pioneer  banker  and 
merchant. 

Julia  Billings,  the  youngest  child,  lived  with  Mrs.  Clark  after  the 
death  of  her  parents. 

She  married  George  Barlow,  and  lived  on  Prospect  street  many  years, 
where  she  died  83  years  of  age.  . She  was  very  active  in  the  Third  Pres- 
byterian church,  of  which  she  was  long  a member. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Billings,  the  pioneers,  rest  in  Harvard  Grove 
cemetery.  Their  headstones  denote  that  Mr.  Billings  died  in  1864  aged 
87  years,  and  that  his  wife  died  aged  69  years. 

Beside  them  is  the  grave  of  Lydia  McKee,  born  in  Conway,  Mass.,  in 
1791,  died  aged  65  years. 


1830 
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Aaron  Barker  was  the  seventh  postmaster  of  Cleveland,  succeeding 
Daniel  Worley  in  the  office.  He  came  from  Madison,  N.  Y.,  to  the  city 
about  1830.  Mrs.  Barker  was  a Miss  Mary  Sizer,  daughter  of  Major 
Asa  B.  and  Elisabeth  Starr  Sizer.  The  name  was  originally  French,  and 
spelled  De  Saisure.  Major  Sizer  was  in  the  same  regiment  with  Gen. 
Wool  in  the  regular  army.  Mary  Sizer  was  born  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  but 
her  parents  moved  to  Madison,  where  she  was  married. 

Their  first  home  was  at  Doan’s  Corners,  and  afterward  Mr.  Barker 
built  a house  and  occupied  it  on  the  south-west  corner  of  Ontario  and  St. 
Clair  street.  During  his  first  years  in  the  city  he  was  a man  of  means, 
but  he  invested  in  too  many  schemes  that  required  much  capital,  and  too 
long  a time  in  which  to  realize  on  it.  At  one  time  he  owned  very  valuable 
real-estate,  which  had  he  held,  would  have  made  his  children  in  after 
years  independent.  One  of  these  was  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Society 
for  Savings.  When  fortune  ebbed  he  moved  his  family  to  Mentor,  and 
they  all  died  there  and  were  buried  in  a Painesville  cemetery,  except  a 
daughter.  Miss  Sophia  L.  Barker,  the  only  living  member,  who  resides 
on  Kennard  street.  She  is  a most  interesting,  intelligent  woman.  In 
her  younger  days  she  knew  all  the  old  Cleveland  residents,  and  recalls 
many  valuable  incidents  connected  with  them.  She  visited  in  Buffalo 
often,  and  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  there.  She  has  been  kindly,  and 
most  useful  in  furnishing  facts  to  the  writer.  One  of  her  memories  is 
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the  visit  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  city.  Her  brother  Henry  Sizer 
Barker,  a Naval  officer,  died  aged  25,  and  another  brother  and  sister  died 
young. 

1830 

WHITELAW 


There  were  single  men  from  Scotland  and  those  with  families  who 
came  to  Cleveland  early,  remained  a year  or  two,  and  then  moved  on  to 
other  towns  within  the  county  or  beyond  it. 

Mark  Whitelaw  and  his  bride  Marie  Nelson,  who  came  here  from  New 
York  City  in  1830,  were  the  first  permanent  Scotch  settlers  of  this  place. 
Mr.  Whitelaw  was  but  22  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Haddington,  Scot- 
land, the  son  of  John  and  Agnes  Robertson  Whitelaw.  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
was  born  in  1800  in  Arbroath,  Scotland.  Her  parents  were  William  and 
Jane  Nelson. 

When  they  first  cam*e  to  Cleveland,  the  young  couple  found  a home 
for  themselves  in  a house  on  the  Public  Square  near  the  old  courthouse. 
In  after  years  they  permanently  settled  on  Summit  street,  near  Seneca. 

Mark  Whitelaw  was  of  the  firm  of  Whitelaw,  Goodwin  & Co.,  sad- 
dlers and  harness  makers,  who  were  doing  business  at  62  Superior  street 
until  the  death  of  William  Goodwin,  junior  member  of  the  firm.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  were  members  of  the  Old  Stone  church  on  the  Public 
Square.  At  their  death  they  were  interred  in  Erie  street  cemetery,  but 
later  were  removed  to  Lake  View  by  their  daughter  Miss  Mary  Whitelaw. 


Children  of  Mark  and  Maria  Whitelaw: 


John  Whitelaiv,  b.  1831;  m.  Mary 
Arkland  of  Oshawa,  Can. 

William  Whitelaw ^ b.  1833 ; died 
young. 

Agnes  Whitelaw,  b.  1834;  m.  James 


Hole  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; she  died 
1886,  no  issue. 

Mary  Whitelaw,  b.  1837.  The  only 
remaining  member  of  her  father's 
family,  1912. 


John  Whitelaw  was  city  civil  engineer  for  many  years,  and  for  more 
than  39  years  was  superintendent  and  engineer  of  Cleveland  Waterworks 
department.  He  died  in  1892. 

The  children  of  John  and  Mary  Whitelaw: 


James  Herbert  Whitelaw,  m.  Alice 
Sprecher  of  Cleveland.  At  pres- 
ent assistant  cashier  of  National 
City  Bank. 


Alice  Whitelaw,  m.  John  E.  Boswell 
of  Toronto,  Ont. 

Edith  Whitelaw,  m.  Dr.  John  F.  Ste- 
phan of  Cleveland. 
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John  M.  Woolsey  came  to  Cleveland  from  New  York  City  about  1830. 
He  was  a member  of  a distinguished  family  of  scholars  and  statesmen 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  described  as  a tall,  fine-looking  man  of 
courtly  bearing.  He  at  once  gained  the  respect  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  place,  and  during  his  20  years  or  more  residence  in  the  city,  his  ad- 
vice and  judgment  in  civic  affairs  had  due  weight. 

Soon  after  his  arrival.  Miss  Jane  Andrews,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Andrews  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  came  west  on  a visit  to  her  brother  Sher- 
lock J.  Andrews,  and  while  doing  so  met  Mr.  Woolsey. 

She  was  a charming,  high-bred  young  woman,  and  in  after  years 
was  noted  for  her  stately  bearing.  It  is  said  that  the  Woolseys  were  the 
handsomest  couple  that  lived  in  Cleveland  in  those  early  days.  They 
had  more  ready  money  than  the  average  citizen  and  maintained  a finer 
style  of  living.  Mrs.  Woolsey  possessed  the  first  carriage  brought  to 
the  city  that  had  steps  for  convenience  in  alighting  from  it. 

The  Woolseys  had  a family  of  interesting  children,  one  of  whom  be- 
came a well-known  writer  of  children’s  books  and  stories.  Mr.  Woolsey 
was  a merchant  and  had  a store  on  Superior  street  near  Water  street, 
but  he  began  to  deal  in  real-estate,  and  finally  gave  his  whole  attention 
to  it.  He  allotted  all  the  pasture  land  that  for  so  many  years  stood  unoc- 
cupied between  Mrs.  Williamson’s  house  and  Erie  street,  and  it  was  not 
long  after  he  put  it  on  the  market  before  the  north  side  of  Euclid  street 
was  built  up  with  residences.  Mr.  Woolsey  erected  one  for  himself,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  George  A.  Hoadly,  built  on  the  next  lot.  After  the 
city  line  was  moved  eastward  from  Erie  street  to  Willson  ave.  the  two 
men  erected  fine  homes  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  just  beyond  where 
the  Union  Club  now  stands.  The  families  lived  side  by  side  until  the 
Woolseys  left  the  city,  returning  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  about  1855. 
There  they  remained  about  25  years.  Mr.  Woolsey  died,  and  his  widow 
and  children  bought  a beautiful  home  in  Newport,  R.  I.  At  this  writing. 
May,  1910,  the  last  two  members  of  the  family  have  passed  away.  Will- 
iam Woolsey  two  weeks  ago,  and  Theodora  Woolsey  within  a few  days. 


The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Woolsey : 


Sarah  Woolsey,  a noted  American 
writer,  whose  nom  de  plume  was 
“Susan  Coolidge.” 

Jane  Woolsey,  m.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
Yardley. 

Elisabeth  Woolsey,  m.  Dr.  Daniel  C. 


Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Theodora  Woolsey,  d.  in  Newport, 

R.  I.,  May,  1910. 

William  Woolsey,  resided  in  Aiken, 

S.  C. 
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George  W.  Stanley  came  to  this  city  from  Wallingford,  Conn.,  some 
time  in  the  early  ’30s  and  opened  a law  office.  He  was  a man  who  had 
attained  distinction  in  his  native  town  where  for  nine  years  he  had  been 
Judge  of  Probate.  He  was  about  60  years  of  age  when  he  left  New  Eng- 
land for  the  west. 

He  was  the  only  son  of  Deacon  Oliver  and  Mary  Chauncy  Stanley. 
His  father  was  a captain  in  a Connecticut  regiment  in  1777,  who  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  continued  conspicuous  in  public  and 
church  life. 

In  middle  age,  George  W.  Stanley  married  Clarissa  Nichols  of  New- 
ton, Conn.,  who  died  in  Cleveland  in  1873  at  an  advanced  age.  The  fam- 
ily lived  at  86  Ontario  street  during  the  first  years  of  their  residence  in 
town. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  a graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1793.  He  died  in 
1854  aged  79  years. 

Children  of  George  W.  and  Clarissa  Nichols  Stanley: 

George  A,  Stanley,  b.  1818 ; m.  Sarah  C.  Stanley,  b.  1827 ; died 
Helen  E.  Foote ; died  1883.  1904. 

George  A.  Stanley,  the  only  son,  was  a prominent  citizen  of  Cleve- 
land for  many  years,  and  became  a man  of  independent  fortune.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  father,  he  remained  a bachelor  until  middle  age, 
then  married  a charming  young  lady  of  Detroit,  Mich.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  George  A.  Foot  of  that  city,  and  an  older  sister  of  Mrs.  James 
J.  Tracy.  The  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  died  young. 
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Stephen  Wolverton  was  a Virginian  who  lived  in  Erie,  Pa.,  for  some 
years,  serving  as  its  sheriff  from  1816  to  1820.  He  was  county  commis- 
sioner, and  in  1823  chosen  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 

No  record  of  the  year  he  came  to  Cleveland  has  been  preserved.  He  was 
the  light-house  keeper  in  1836,  and  lived  in  a house  adjoining  it  on  Water 
street.  He  also  held  the  office  of  wood-inspector  when  the  city  was  or- 
ganized. There  were  two  or  three  wood-markets  where  farmers’  teams 
loaded  with  wood  stood  all  day  long,  awaiting  customers.  Superior  street 
at  its  intersection  with  Water  street,  now  West  9th,  was  the  principal 
one.  An  old  settler  has  declared  that  he  had  seen  ten  loads  standing 
there  together  and  stuck  in  the  mud  so  fast  as  to  be  extricated  with 
difficulty.  ij 

The  duties  of  an  inspector  were  to  see  that  a load  of  hickory  was  all  | 
it  purported  to  be,  and  not  partly  of  inferior  grades,  and  that  cords  of  ! 

wood  were  full  measurement.  Wood  was  the  only  fuel  for  the  first  50 
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years  of  the  city’s  age.  By  1856  coal  was  fast  crowding  it  out  of  the 
market. 

The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Wolverton  has  not  been  given. 


The  children  of  Stephen  Wolverton: 


Nancy  Wolverton,  m.  E.  W.  Segur 
in  1835. 

Jane  S.  Wolverton,  m.  Capt.  Timo- 
thy Ingraham,  1835. 


Mary  Wolverton,  m.  an  U.  S.  Army 
officer,  and  lived  in  Detroit. 
George  Wolverton.  Nothing  found 
regarding  him. 


The  three  young  ladies  of  the  family  were  pretty,  stylish,  and  very 
popular,  especially  with  the  Navy  and  Army  officers  who  chanced  to  be 
in  town  on  business  for  the  Government.  The  Wolverton  girls  also  were 
very  musical,  and  sang  in  church  and  at  private  entertainments. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  following  card  of  thanks  inserted  in  an 
old  Cleveland  Advertiser  will  be  of  interest : 

“We,  the  undersigned,  committee  of  arrangements  for  celebrating  at 
Cleveland  the  59th  anniversary  of  American  Independence,  wishing  not 
only  to  express  our  own  feelings  but  the  sentiments  of  those  who  partici- 
pated, take  the  liberty,  in  this  manner,  to  express  to  the  Misses  Wolver- 
ton grateful  acknowledgments  for  their  generous  aid  in  assisting  the 
choir  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  Episcopal  church,  ‘Old  Trinity,’  on  that 
occasion. 

And  the  undersigned  would  further  tender  them  their  individual  con- 
gratulations with  assurances  of  respect  and  esteem. 

Daniel  Worley.  Nicholas  Dockstader.  Samuel  Cook. 

Jonathan  Williams.  John  E.  Lyon.  Reuben  Champion. 

Seth  A.  Abbey.  James  A.  Briggs.  James  S.  Clark. 

John  Barr.  William  Lemen.  Alfred  S.  Sandford. 

July  9,  1835.” 


The  above  names  represented  men  who  were  all  conspicuous  in  the 
professional  and  business  affairs  of  the  city. 

Two  of  the  sisters  became  brides  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  E.  M. 
Segur,  who  married  Nancy  Wolverton,  was  landlord  of  the  Mansion 
House,  formerly  the  Merwin  Tavern.  But  a few  days  following  the 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  above  alluded  to,  a devastating  fire  swept  the 
south  side  of  Superior  street  from  nearly  opposite  Bank  street  to  Water. 
The  thick  eastern  walls  of  the  Mansion  House  checked  the  flames,  and  the 
building  escaped  destruction.  But  over-zealous  firemen,  or  those  assist- 
ing the  fire  department,  damaged  the  furnishings  of  the  hotel  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  a fire.  Costly  furniture  was  pitched  into  the  street,  beautiful 
curtains  torn  down,  pictures  and  china  smashed,  in  short,  human  nature 
seems  to  have  conducted  itself  in  the  same  idiotic  fashion  in  1835  as  is 
sometimes  shown  in  1914. 

The  Wolverton  sisters  received  their  musical  education  in  the  East, 
and  the  Segurs  went  there  finally  to  live  where  Mrs.  Segur  and  subse- 
quently her  daughters,  sang  in  New  York  church  choirs.  All  the  members 
of  the  family  died  there.  Mr.  Stephen  Wolverton  died  in  Detroit,  where 
he  was  residing  at  the  time  with  one  of  his  children. 
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John  A.  Vincent  and  his  bride  Mary  Graham  Vincent  who  came  west 
in  an  ox-sled  from  Woodville,  Pa.,  in  the  winter  of  1830,  were  one  of  the 
many  newly  married  couples  whose  wedding  journey  over  hills,  down 
dale,  and  across  rivers  brought  them  at  length  to  the  little  village  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  where  they  were  to  found  a home  and  a family. 

The  bride  of  those  days  usually  was  very  young,  but  generally  ex- 
perienced in  all  household  lore.  Above  all  she  knew  how  to  prepare  a 
tempting  meal  out  of  scanty  or  limited  supplies.  Her  equipment  for 
culinary  effort  too  often  was  but  an  iron  kettle  and  a big  bowl.  There 
were  no  double  boilers,  fancy  roasters,  and  endless  tools  for  peeling,  whip- 
ping, basting,  steaming,  and  stirring.  Just  the  kettle  and  the  bowl. 

The  pioneer  bride  of  1830  knew  how  to  make  her  modest  furniture 
appear  to  best  advantage,  until  that  day  when  time  with  prosperity  had 
added  the  long  needed,  and  long  wished  for  chairs,  tables,  and  bureaus, 
with  pretty  soft  carpets  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

John  A.  Vincent  was  a skilled  cabinet-maker,  and  his  young  wife 
probably  gained  all  these  most  desirable  pieces  of  furniture  much  sooner 
than  less  fortunate  brides.  It  is  said  that  the  ox-sled  in  which  they  trav- 
eled was  a wedding-gift.  But,  after  reaching  Cleveland  they  could  have 
no  use  for  ox  or  sled,  and  doubtless  sold  or  traded  them  to  some  farmer 
in  need  of  both. 

They  found  no  vacant  houses  waiting  their  convenience.  Every  one 
was  occupied.  It  seemed  an  appalling  situation  to  confront  them  at  the 
end  of  their  long,  wearisome  journey.  But  on  Mandrake  street,  just  be- 
low Water  street,  some  enterprising  cooper  had  erected  a large  shop  which 
he  offered  to  sell  them.  It  was  clean,  and  odorous  with  the  sweet  smell 
of  freshly-sawed  lumber.  There  was  a second  story,  well  lighted,  and 
into  this  John  and  Mary  Vincent  took  their  belongings  and  themselves, 
glad  of  the  shelter  it  afforded.  The  lower  floor  was  also  rented  for  John's 
cabinet-shop.  Here  they  remained  for  a year  or  more,  the  upper  floor 
meanwhile  having  been  neatly  divided  into  three  good-sized  rooms.  In 
time  the  household  part  of  the  establishment  was  removed  to  34  Water 
street,  close  enough,  however,  to  make  convenient  the  call  for  dinner. 

Cabinet-making  proved  a most  profitable  business.  The  boom  of 
1836  brought  hundreds  of  eastern  people  to  the  city  and  county  who  had 
burned  their  bridges  behind  them — sold  off  all  their  furniture — and 
tables,  chairs,  and  beds  were  local  necessities  loudly  demanded.  Mr.  Vin- 
cent prospered,  and  then  kept  right  on  prospering.  He  took  unto  himself 
a business  partner,  and  built  or  rented  a large  store  on  Water  street  in 
which  to  place  the  quantities  of  furniture  their  factory  turned  out. 

Today  “Vincent,"  coupled  with  Barstow,  yet  remains  a familiar  busi- 
ness name  to  all  Clevelanders,  though  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
passed  into  the  higher  life  nearly  a quarter  century  ago.  His  portrait 
hangs  in  the  counting-room  of  the  present  elegant  establishment  of 
“Vincent  and  Barstow"  on  Euclid  ave.  It  depicts  a fine-looking  man 
with  a strong,  self-reliant  face. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Vincent  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters : 
Elisabeth  Vincent,  died  unmarried.  Henry  Vincent. 
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John  Vincent,  married  and  died,  Mary  Vincent,  m.  1st,  Capt.  Theo- 
leaving  a son  and  daughter.  dore  Reed ; 2nd,  Dr.  T.  N.  Himes. 
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Benjamin  Rouse,  son  of  Joseph  Rouse,  was  left  an  orphan  at 'the  ten- 
der age  of  six  years,  and  thenceforth  made  his  home  with  his  maternal 
grandmother.  When  only  17  years  old  he  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  35  years,  he  came  direct  from  the  city  of  New 
York,  even  then  the  national  metropolis,  to  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Cleveland  numbering  but  a thousand  people,  in  order  to  spread  the  gospel ; 
not  as  an  ordained  minister  or  as  a missionary,  but  as  a colporteur  to 
distribute  tracts  and  as  a salesman  of  good,  religious  books  in  a com- 
munity sadly  deficient  at  that  time  in  such  literature. 

He  came  in  the  interests  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  which 
was  endeavoring  to  establish  repositories  for  their  publications  in  every 
town  in  the  western  pioneer  states. 

Mr.  Rouse  did  not  begin  his  business  life  with  any  such  occupation 
in  view.  He  was  a builder  and  contractor,  and  in  1824  left  Boston,  his 
native  place,  for  New  York  to  seek  larger  opportunities  for  his  special 
line  of  work,  but  being  a man  of  quick,  generous  sympathies  and  religious 
tendencies,  he  became  interested  in  the  poor  districts  of  the  big  city,  and 
his  success  in  winning  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people  living 
in  them  attracted  attention,  and  the  Sunday  school  union  recognizing 
him  as  a valuable  man  for  their  purposes,  eventually  persuaded  him  that 
the  building  of  houses  was  as  nothing  compared  with  the  building  of  char- 
acter. Therefore,  in  October,  1830,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rouse  and  their 
three  children,  he  arrived  in  Cleveland  and  opened  up  a little  store  on 
Superior  street  below  the  American  House  for  the  sale  of  the  books  se- 
lected for  the  occasion.  Afterward  it  was  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
Superior  street  and  the  Public  Square  (the  site  now  occupied  by  MarshalFs 
drug-store) . The  purchase  price  was  $600. 

As  early  as  in  1821,  Hershel  Foote  had  kept  a small  stock  of  secular 
books,  stationery,  etc.,  in  the  same  spot  with  what  success  has  never  been 
stated.  He  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Euclid  Ave.  and  Noble  road  about 
the  time  the  Rouse  family  arrived.  It  is  possible  that  upon  learning  a 
big  concern  like  the  S.  S.  Union  was  about  to  open  another  book-store, 
he  relinquished  a business  that  could  stand  no  competition. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Benjamin  Rouse  in  this  new  enterprise, 
was  Rebecca  Eliott  Rouse  his  wife,  31  years  of  age,  to  whom  he  was 
married  in  1825.  She  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Cromwell  who  died  when  she  was  a child. 

Little  did  the  idle  loiterer  and  the  curious  neighbor  dream  as  they 
watched,  perchance,  this  slight  young  woman  unpack  her  household  ef- 
fects, or  arrange  the  books  in  the  store  with  a view  to  their  convenience 
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or  attraction,  that  one  day  thousands  of  soldiers  marching  down  Superior 
street  and  passing  this  spot  on  their  way  to  the  battle-fields  of  a great 
civil  war  would  think  of  her  or  address  her  lovingly  as  “Mother  Rouse,” 
and  that  as  many  more  thousands  of  soldier  boys  would  also  bless  her 
name;  and  yet,  before  that  time  arrived,  her  energies  and  enthusiasms 
had  long  given  promise  of  her  greatest  of  all  efforts  when  a national 
appeal  stirred  her  soul  to  its  depth. 

The  cause  of  temperance  in  the  town  early  claimed  her  attention,  and 
in  1842  she  organized  a Martha  Washington  society  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  effort  of  John  A.  Foote  and  other  earnest  citizens  to  check  the  drink 
habit  that  was  fastening  upon  the  community  in  an  alarming  degree. 

She  also  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 
and  an  active  member  of  its  management  many  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rouse  were  charter-members  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
organized  in  1833,  and  of  which  Mr.  Rouse  was  long  a deacon. 

He  also  drove  around  the  country  presiding  at  religious  meetings  in 
little  churches  in  the  absence  or  lack  of  regular  pastors.  For  a time, 
just  how  long  has  not  been  ascertained,  the  family  left  the  city  temporar- 
ily and  resided  in  Richfield,  0. ; doubtless  the  move  had  some  connection 
with  the  S.  S.  Union  work;  meanwhile  the  Superior  street  home  was 
early  relinquished  for  a more  quiet  one  on  Wood  street  below  St.  Clair  Ave. 

The  civil  war  brought  national  prominence  to  Mrs.  Rouse  through 
her  connection  with  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  the  headquarters  of  which 
was  located  in  Cleveland,  but  including  in  its  membership  all  northern 
Ohio.  She  was  its  very  efficient  president,  and  largely  responsible  for 
its  wonderful  success  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  federal  soldiers  on 
the  field,  in  camp,  and  in  the  hospital  during  the  four  years  of  the  ter- 
rific conflict. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  which  closed  in  1871,  Mr.  Rouse  en- 
gaged in  several  lines  of  business  greatly  to  his  financial  advantage. 

Mr.  Rouse  lived  16  years  afterward,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age 
of  88  years,  having  lived  in  the  city  over  half  a century. 


The  children  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  Rouse : 


Benjamin  Franklin  Rouse,  m.  Sa- 
brina A.  Rockwood  of  Whitehall, 

N.  Y. 

Edwin  Cooleridge  Rouse,  m.  Mary 
Miller,  born  in  Cleveland. 


Ellen  Rebecca  Rouse,  m.  Loren 
Prentiss  of  Cleveland. 

George  W,  Rouse,  m.  Anna  Grant 
Campbell,  daughter  of  William 
Campbell. 


Mrs.  Loren  Prentiss,  the  only  daughter  of  the  family,  was  her  mother's 
worthy  successor  in  church  work  and  all  benevolent  activities.  In  turn 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Felix  Hughes,  preserves  the  family  traditions  through 
her  tireless  energy  and  enthusiasms  in  Cleveland's  musical  world.  She 
has  proven  that  a woman  can  be  a successful  impresario,  and  to  her  this 
city  owes  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  most  famous  musicians  of  this 
and  other  countries. 
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Owing  to  an  accident  to  manuscript,  a group  of  pioneer  families,  which  should 
have  been  placed  between  pages  368  and  446,  will  be  found  after  the  year  1840,  and 
beginning  at  page  626. 

No  part  of  the  Public  Square  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  has  ever  belonged  to  a 
private  party,  nor  has  any  portion  of  it  been  offered  for  sale.  All  statements  to  the 
contrary  are  based  merely  on  tradition. 

In  the  Brooks  sketch,  page  235,  an  error  appears  regarding  the  children  of  the 
family.  Freeman  Brooks  married  Melinda  Rathbun.  Edward  Brooks  married  Lydia 
Rathhun, 

May  sketch,  page  288,  fifth  line  from  top,  for  Goshen,  read  Sharon,  Conn. 

Page  239.  The  town  marshal  was  Hiram  B.,  not  Harvey  Wellman. 

Clark  sketch,  page  415.  The  second  daughter  was  Maria  Clark,  who  married 
Julius  Gay.  The  elder  son  was  Mervin,  not  Marvin. 

Hurlbut  sketches,  pages  417-430.  The  name  of  this  family  misspelled;  not 
Hurlburt  nor  Hulburt. 

Gallup  sketch,  page  427,  in  13th  line — for  Josiah  read  Jabesh. 

Tinker  sketch,  page  337.  Children  of  family  should  read: 

Herbert  Tinker,  m.  Mary  of  Michigan. 

Alson  Tinker  (omitted),  m.  Mrs.  Eliza  Topping. 

Fred  D.  Tinker  (seventh  son),  m.  Anna  Moroth. 

Coe  sketch,  page  599,  second  line,  read  Col.  Eli  Parsons,  not  Coe. 

Omitted  from  page  381:  “Dr  Horatio  Nelson  Flint  of  Leyden,  Mass.,  died  aged 
32  years.”  A monument  erected  by  his  wife  marks  his  grave  in  Erie  street  cemetery. 
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